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A Complete 
Financial Service for 
New England 


THE OLtp CoLony TrusT ComMPANY of Boston 
for over a generation has been helpful in the de- 
velopment of many of New England’s most success- 
Having a capital, surplus, and undivided earnings 
of over $17,000,000 and total resources in excess of 
$150,000,000, it is the Largest Trust Company in 
New England. 

With three conveniently located offices completely 
equipped to render complete banking service, and a. 
staff of over eight hundred people, it is serving over 
forty thousand clients residing in all parts of New 
England. 


Departments 
Banking Foreign Bond 
Trust Transfer Vaults 


We invite your inquiries regarding our service 


Oup CoLtony Trust CoMPANY 


BOSTON 
52 Temple Place 17 Court Street 222 Boylston St. 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 
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Convevaneers Citle Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. BownpitTcn, President 
Howarp K. Brown ROGER BLANEY, Treasurer 


Finance Committee 




















THE SUREST WAY 


to attain a substantial measure of financial independence is 
to purchase sound investment securities. 


Since its establishment in 1888, the firm of Hornblower 
& Weeks has served the investment requirements of 
thousands of investors in all parts of the United States. 
Its facilities and services are always at your service. 


May we send you our Current list of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks? Ask for list H.M. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON Investment Securities NEW YORK 
PORTLAND Founded in 1888 CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE esas iiehle DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges 
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Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,500,000 





BUSY MEN 


appreciate the relief afforded by depositing their securities in our Trust 
Department, thereby freeing themselves from the tedious details of cutting 
coupons, etc., at the same time retaining complete personal control over 
the larger problems of investment. This plan enables the business man 
to direct his faculties entirely to the development of his own enterprises. 


Our booklet “‘ Your Property ” sent on request 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Main Office: 33 State Street 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Massachusetts Ave. Office: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all three offices 
Incorporated 1891 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 








We Are Equipped 
To Serve 


our customers in many ways. Our organization includes the 
following departments : 





General Banking Safe Deposit 
Foreign Credit 
Transfer Trust 
Securities Analysis Tax 


Industrial Service 


Through these departments we not only perform the services 
ordinarily expected of a commercial bank but co-operate with 
our customers in their financial and industrial problems. 


The Merchants National Bank of Boston 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


Marches Drlhers 


C@GLOTHINGS ) 
Gentlemens Furnishing G Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 

LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 


Telephone Beach 4743 


Clothing for Summer Sport 
Ready-made and to Measure 


Special Garments for Polo, Golf, Tennis, Yachting, Riding, ete. 
in light-weight Woolens, Crash and Shantung Silk 
Exclusive Shirts, Neckwear and Hosiery 
Straw and Panama Hats, English and Domestic Shoes 
Trunks, Bags and Leather Novelties 
Umbrellas, Walking Sticks, Mackintoshes, etc. Liveries for Stable, Garage or Club 








Send for «© Historic American Buildings’? 
§ 
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1924 STYLES 












Amoskeag Fabrics 











a 


have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will demand them. 
Specify the following tickets: 


AFC Ginghams Utility Ginghams Staple Ginghams Romper Cloth 
Seersuckers Chambrays Bleached Madras 
1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down Fleecedown Smyrna Cloth 
Panola Cloth Denims ACA Tickings 76s and G B Muslins Toweling 
Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 








Manufactured by 


AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S. A. 
40 State St., Boston 34 Thomas St., New York 
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For Over 72 Years 


our Services have been at the command of 


Investors 





Members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


Estabrook & Co. 


15 State Street 


New York Boston 7 Springfield 
Hartford New Bedford 
Providence 





























Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 
44 State Street, Boston, 8 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Alst year opens Sept. 22, 1924. Parkinson & Burr 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, '78, INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


WILLARD REED, ’91. 














CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 83 STATE STREET 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS BOSTON 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 

































HINCKLEY & WOODS 
DUNLAP’S RADIO MANUAL 


Clear, practical, comprehensive, up-to-date. 
By the Radio Editor of the New York BOSTON 
Times. Illustrated. $2.50. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 








GLARY AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 
ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 


MMMM 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 





























IE 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels : 


ML PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 


J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. reputation for New England cooking. 
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UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


50 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
TRUSTEES 

CHARLES F. ADAMS ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 

JOHN S. AMES CHARLES E. COTTING 

GEORGE G. BRADFORD RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 


GEORGE C. LEE 


OFFICERS 


GEORGE G. BRADFORD STEPHEN F. WADSWORTH 
Manager Sub-Manager 


PIONEER VAULTS OF NEW ENGLAND 

















BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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Stone & Webster Horse Power 
Measured by Cities 








HE combined capacity of the power stations de- 

signed and built, or now being built, by the 
Stone & Webster organization is a substantial part 
of the country’s total. 


It would supply the needs of the consumers in 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, El Paso, Fall River, Hartford, 
Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New Bedford, New Orleans, Portland, Ore., Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Savannah, Seattle, 
Washington, D.C., and Youngstown. 


Most of these cities now receive or soon will 
receive power from stations designed and built, or 
now being built, by Stone & Webster. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN-BUILD 4 
MANAGE 


FINANCE 





NEW YORK, 120 Broadway SS CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. ¥ PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
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HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


HAMILTON PLACE, BOosToNn 














Harvard Dental Hehool 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or 
Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and students who have completed a year in Harvard 
College or in any approved college or scientific school. 
All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily obtained 
in one year in an approved college (six semester hours) ; Biology (six semester hours); Chemistry (six 
semester hours); and twelve semester hours of electives from the following: — 

A modern foreign language. Mathematics. History. Technical drawing. Shop practice. Psychology. 

Economics. 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Physics in an approved high school or one year 
college Physics. 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Biology (Zoédlogy and Botany) in an approved 
high school, or one year college Biology. Either Physics or Biology must be taken in college. 
The fifty-sixth year of the school begins September 22, 1924. 
For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 

Dr. LEROY M. S. MINER, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Law School of Harvard Anitbersity 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted: 
Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the 
first third of the Class during the Senior year. 


The School will open in 1924 on Monday, September 22. 


For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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School 


DeWitt-Clinton Tor Boys 


A Boarding and Day School 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Individual and Expert Tutoring Methods 
Small Classes Carefully Selected Faculty 


On a large well equipped estate surrounded by spacious 
grounds which offer every opportunity for 
all Outdoor Sports and Athletics 


For Particulars and Illustrated Booklet write 


JOHN B. HEBBARD, Cotton St., Newton, Mass. 


ST UY VESANT 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


WARRENTON -_ VIRGINIA 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
Fifty miles west of Washington. 
EQUIPMENT: Ninety Acres, New Buildings, Open air 
Gymnasium. 
SCHOLARSHIP: Small Classes, Individual Instruction. 
Preparation for Yale, Harvard and all other Colleges. 
ATHLETICS: Usual school sports, Football, Baseball, 
Tennis ; also Golf, Riding, Fox Hunting, and Week- 
end Camping Trips. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 9 TO 13 
UPPER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 14 TO COLLEGE 
Terms $1250 Send for Catalog 


EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 











Snyder Scholz 


For Boys 
College Preparatory 
General Courses 
FALL AND SPRING 
In the Mountains of North Carolina on Lake Junaluska 
WINTER JANUARY TO MARCH 
On Captiva Island, Florida, near Fort Myers 


Separate Group for Young Boys 
Write for Illustrated Booklets. “* Keeping Ahead in College 
reparation. “A Year Round School.’ 
CLARENCE E. SNYDER 


935 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 





WILLISTON 


=) A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
| A Modern School onan Old Foundation 


7 Sturdy New Enoland Ideals 

rc} Of Scholarship and Character 

‘| With a Record of Sound Achievement 
SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL 

1! Rales from $560. to $950. a 

Se Catalos. Illustrated Booklet on request 


ear 





a3 ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Prine cipal 
EASTHAMPTON. MASS. 





%ePRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


College Preparation 
Distinctive Methods No Cramming 
Unusual Record of Success 


Faculty of experienced and successful specialists 
Year Round Session 
Boys may enter in October, February, July or August 
Catalogs, Booklets, References on Request 
JOHN G. HUN, Headmaster 
EDGEHILL, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


BRADFORD 


ANew England Academy for Girls 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE IN 
The Higher Education of YoungWomen 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSE 
College Preparatory Course of 3 Years 


ORGANIZED DEPARTMENTS 
Music, Art, ExPREssION, HousEHOLD ARTS 


125 thAnniversary in 1g2f 


MISS MARION COATS, PRINCIPAL 
BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





the STORM KING sctoot 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 


A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 
Which fosters in each boy his Individuality, upbuilds 
him physically and increases his mental efficiency 
Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading Colleges 
A competent teacher for every eight boys 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 12 
Attractive outdoor life All sports under supervision 
For Catalog and Book of Views, address 
Atvan E. Duerr, Headmaster 
Cornwall-on-Hudson 








New York 


NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for Smith College 


One Year Intensive Course for High School Graduate 
Regular Four Year Course 
Other Courses to Meet Individual Needs 
Faculty all Specialists in College Preparation 
Eight Acres. Three Buildings. On the edge of 
Northampton ten minutes from the College 


Extended Views over the Connecticut Valley 
and the Holyoke Range in the distance 


Miss Dorothy M. Bement — Miss Sarah B. Whitaker 
Principals — Formerly of The Gpen Schoo! 


Jor Catalog and Slastreied Bookie? address 
The Secretary - Mrs. V. N Lucia, Northampton, Massachusells 
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The ownership of 


The Nolen School 


Conducted for the last forty years by the 
late William W. Nolen, ’84 


has been transferred to a group of teachers long 


associated with him 


The School will be known as 


Manter Hall School 


Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


After July Ist 
Manter Hall, corner Massachusetts Ave. 
and Holyoke . 








ASSOCIATION 


Life Insurance is a System of Ex- 
change by which the Loss Suffered 
by One Member is Divided among 
Many. In its simplest terms, it is 
the Principle of Association Applied 
to Equalizing the Losses that Arise 
from Individual Risks. 


Life Insurance is the safest and 
most scientific form of Business Co- 
operation on a national scale known 
to men. 


It benefits the entire population 
New England 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
87 Milk Street, Boston 











LUCE’S 
Press Clipping Bureau 


71-73 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 
8 BOSWORTH ST., BOSTON 


Employs abcut 80 persons in reading more 
newspapers and periodicals than are read by 
any other office in the world, who cut from 
them—to order—matter for: Public Men, 
Officials, Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 
Authors, Candidates, and others with a per- 
sonal interest; Organizations of all kinds; 
Railroad, Insurance, Manufacturing, and 
other Corporations; Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns 
that seek contracts or trade from a distance, 
and want to know of chances to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to 
how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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BOCKS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 





to miss it.” — V.¥. Z7imes. 


WILD HORSES 
Henry Herbert Knibbs, ’12 


A romance of Arizona by the author of 
“The Ridin’ Kid from Powder River.” 


$2.00 


KNOTS 
George R. Shaw, ’69 


A practical and fascinating handbook 
showing how to tie both the useful and 
ornamental knots. tlus. $2.00 


SOCIAL POLITICS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Fred E. Haynes, ’89 


Shows the part played by the social and 
economic factors in our politics, from the 
time of Jefferson to the present day. $3.50 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES 
Robert Luce, ’82 
Treats comprehensively and yet in scien- 


tific detail the broad aspect of the science 
of law making. $6.00 











TO HARVARD 
GRADUATES 





THE SOUL OF SAMUEL PEPYS 
Gamaliel Bradford, ’86 


‘A book of the highest value to Pepys lovers. No one who knows his Pepys can afford 


Lllustrated. $3.50 


THE RANCH 
Elliott C. Lincoln, A.M. ’21 


A delightful new book by the author of 
“ Rhymes of a Homesteader.” $1.50 


THE HAPPY MARRIAGE 
Archibald MacLeish, LL.B. ’19 


“Poems of ... splendid and enduring 
beauty.” — Boston Transcript. $1.25 


MODERN FRENCH MUSIC 
Edward Burlingame Hill, ’94 


“ Modern French Music ” traces the succeeding phases in the development of a nation- 
alistic sentiment in French music from the time of the Franco-Prussian War. 


$5.00 


DEMOCRACY AND 
LEADERSHIP 
Irving Babbitt, ’89 


Will the American trend lead ultimately 
to decadent imperialism? $3.00 


THE GENIUS OF ISRAEL 
Carleton Noyes, ’95 
Recreates the people and the civilization 
of which the Old Testament is the frag- 
mentary record. $5.00 


JUSTIN S. MORRILL 
William Belmont Parker, ’97 


The Life and Public Services of the author of the Morrill Tariff and the Land Grant 


College Acts. 


POEMS OF 


BENJAMIN TOMPSON 
Edited by Howard Judson Hall, A.M. ’00 


Illus, $5.00 


WILLIAM BLAKE : 
His Philosophy and Symbols 
S. Foster Damon, ’14 





Something wholly new in Blake criticism, 
a complete reinterpretation. Limited edi- 
tion. Illustrated. $10.00 


A special limited edition of the poems of 
Benjamin Tompscn, the poet of American 
life in the early days. $6.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Open All the Year 





In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. 





| RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 





Famous natural mineral springs and complete | 
| hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- | 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion | 
| and nervous disorders. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 


service will meet all expectations. 
Attractive Midsummer Rates. 


| Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
| tion, New York, daily. 


| 
| 
| Write for illustrated booklet. | 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


] BOOKING OFFICES — 
| Ritz-Carlton Hotels 

| New York and 

| Philadelphia 
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The Riverside College Classics 


Under the Editorship of 


ROBERT M. LOVETT 


Editor, The New Republic 
Professor of English, University of Chicago 


The Riverside College Classics afford a real opportunity not only to students but 
to the general reader as well. The volumes in the series are attractively bound 
in red cloth, stamped in gold, and provide at an unusually low price many of the 
greatest books in English and American literature. For the open shelves in your 
personal library, or for your reading table, you will find no books more convenient 
or companionable than these. 


Arnold: Selections from the Prose Lowell: Selected Literary Essays. 
Works of Matthew Arnold. .go. .9O. 
Bacon: Essays. Complete. .80. Milton: Selected Essays. .go. 
Beowulf. .65. Milton: Selections from the Prose 
Boswell: Life of Johnson. .8o. and Poetry of John Milton. .go. 
Briggs: College Life. .65. Newman: University Subjects. .65. 
Briggs: To College Girls. .65. Perry: The American Mind and 
Bryce: Promoting Good Citizenship. American Idealism. .65. 
_ Va Ralph Roister Doister. .80. 
Burroughs: Studies in Nature and Richards: High Tide. .80 


Literature. .65. 
Carlyle: Heroes and Hero-Worship. 
-9O. 
Carlyle: Sartor Resartus. Jn press. 
Early Plays. .80. 


Rittenhouse: The Little Book of 
Modern Verse. .80. 

Rittenhouse: The Second Book of 
Modern Verse. .80. 


Eliot: Training for an Effective Life. Ruskin: Selections from the Writings 
of John Ruskin. 


~ -QOo. 
gaa and ihe Green Knight: Shepard: Shakespeare Questions. 
Piers the Ploughman. .85. 80. 
Goldsmith: The Good-Natured Shelley: Selected Poems. .9o. 
= and She Stoops to Conquer. Sheridan: The School for Scandal. 
80. 80. 
Hawthorne: The Scarlet Letter. .go. Tennyson: Selected Poems. .go. 
Howells: A Modern Instance. $1.00. Wordsworth: Selected Poems. .go. 


Huxley: Autobiography and Essays 
on Science and Education. .8o0. 

James: The American. $1.00. 

Lockwood: Representative English Moody: Selected Poems. 
and American Sonnets. .65. Pater: Selections. 


In Preparation 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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test Good Coffe 


“start with. ae 
. “None Better at Any: Price” 


never varies. The World's best by every test. 


Buy it and try it in your own home. | 
WHITE HOUSE TEA in 1- 4, 1-2 and 1-lb. Canisters 


Yours for Coffee satisfaction, 


DWINELL- WRIGHT COMPANY, Principal Coffee Rpasters, BOSTON — CHICAGO 


COFFEE 








THOMAS HOPKINSON 
New Englander, 1804-1856 


Edited by 
LESLIE W. HOPKINSON 


With an Introduction by 
CHARLES W. ELIOT 


$2.50 postpaid 
Apply to L. B. McConnett 
17 Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge 








A MERCHANT’S 
HORIZON 


By A. LINCOLN FILENE 


A successful merchant shows what can be accom- 
plished by employers who aim at democracy and 
efficiency in business. 


$2.50 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 

















An Introduction to 
Reflective Thinking 


By Columbia Associates in Philosophy 


TuIs set of studies inaugurates a venture 
of significance and promise. It presents a 
course in logic by way of a free discussion 
of examples of reflective thinking. These 
are drawn from the history of the sciences 
—astronomy, mathematics, physics, bi- 
ology —and are followed by applications 
to modern problems in law and ethics, in 
Biblical criticism, in social and political 
policies. The project is further available 
for the reflective portion of the public as 
an enforcement of the importance of being 
critical — a lesson of peculiar timeliness 
in these reconstructive days... 


JosepH JastTrow in Zhe Nation. 
351 pages. $2.00 postpaid. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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In the circle at the left is one of the electric jocomo- ~ 
tives that will replace the steam engines, 





10 locomotives will 
take the place of 25 


Electric locomotives 
draw long trains 650 
miles over the Rocky 
Mountains on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul. Eventu- 
ally most of the rail- 
roadsin America will 
be electrified —engi- 
neers estimate that 
this will save more 
than a hundred mil- 
liontonsof coalayear. 


The General Electric Com- 
pany is electrifying the 
Mexican Railway between 
Orizaba and Esperanza. On 
the first section—with many 
curves and heavy grades— 
10 electric locomotives will 
take the place of 25 steam 
locomotives. 


Economies resulting from 
electrification will repay the 
cost of the improvement 
within five or six years. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET 17 WALL STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
Branch Offices 
216 Berkeley Street 45 East 42d Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


10 Weybosset Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Government Bonds 
Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 





Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON 


J emma 
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COLLEGE EDUCATION AND THE “PASS” STUDENT 
By WALTER 8S. HINCHMAN, ’01 
I 


if ke strayed European, revisiting our college halls, at once fee!s 
there is something new in the air. He does not have to put his 
nose to the ground; “breast-high lies the scent.” 

“You are now obviously aware,” he comments to his American 
companion, “that the strange thing you have called College Educa- 
tion has one serious defect: it does not educate any one but the pro- 
fessors.” 

A distinguished, perhaps cynical, Englishman evidently discerned 
the same defect when he remarked some years ago that the American 
A.B. apparently stood for “Able-Bodied.” But the idea is not quite 
new, even to Americans; and though we may discount the “cynical 
asperity”’ of strayed Europeans, college authorities have for some 
time recognized, and taken steps to meet, the condition so clearly de- 
scribed by President Hopkins of Dartmouth in a speech made at the 
opening of the college year in 1922. He spoke then of the necessity 
“that men incapable of profiting by the advantages which the college 
offers, or indisposed, shall not be withdrawn from useful work to spend 
their time profitlessly, in idleness acquiring false standards of living; 
and, on the other hand, that the contribution which the college is 
capable of making to the lives of competent men and through them 
to society shall not be too largely lessened by the slackening of pace 
due to the presence of men indifferent or wanting in capacity.” 

Most of the steps taken to remedy this condition are already as well 
known as the defects they attempt to meet. I refer especially to the 
widespread effort to revise admission requirements; more particularly, 
to control the requirements by a selective principle which is intended 
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to exclude the unwilling as well as the unfit. Less widespread, but 
gaining in force, is a movement to meet the difficulty within the col- 
lege, notably through the emphasis on “Honors” work, the require- 
ment of “concentration” in the election of courses, the “‘comprehen- 
sive”’ examination, as at Harvard, and various additional checks, 
through the Dean’s office, on the work of Freshmen. 

Careful selection of candidates is unquestionably a step in the 
right direction. Its chief weakness, however, is that it does not meet 
the main difficulty. We have to reckon with a prevalent notion that a 
mysterious virtue inheres in a college education for any boy or girl. It 
is significant that many parents are now objecting to the stiffening of 
college requirements, as if their children had an inalienable right to a 
college education. With this feeling and the resulting demands, a 
great body of mediocre students is likely still to be found in our col- 
leges; if they are excluded from some, other colleges will be erected for 
them. There is no good in imagining that second-rate students, re- 
cruited often from homes which put only a social value on college edu- 
cation, are going to be reduced by any system of admissions to a negli- 
gible minority. Our “Pass” students are not an amiable few, as in 
English colleges; or birds of passage; with no intention of trying for a 
degree, as in Continental universities. They settle down comfortably 
for four years, with an apparently unalterable conviction that the de- 
gree they hope to receive (not by doing well, but rather by not doing 
too badly) will have an enormous social value; and they and in most 
cases their parents are evidently undisturbed by such judgments as 
that of President Hopkins, that they are “in idleness acquiring false 
standards of living.” They are with us to stay. They are in the major- 
ity and are likely to remain so. 

It is clear, of course, that the various devices within the college are 
aimed at meeting this defect, are intended to prevent the idler from 
egregious idleness and to encourage the serious scholar to greater ef- 
fort. It is equally clear, however, that so long as the abler students 
have to go through lecture courses with the other students, the evil is 
only slightly abated. 

My concern in this paper is not with these abler students, but a 
moment’s consideration of them, I think, reveals in a new light the de- 
fect — and possibly the remedy — of the situation as it touches the 
rank and file. The “Honors Schools” which have been introduced at 
several colleges no longer need an advocate. Though they are still in 
the experimental stage, they have obviously the merit of liberating the 
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capable student during his last two years from the slackened pace of 
the crowd.! 

Now a capital point in the argument for segregation is that the better 
students are thereby liberated from the course-lecture system. Why 
should the rank and file not be liberated too? What is there, except 
convenience of administration and a persistent habit, to justify such a 
system for any one at any time? Why lectures, salvaged by quizzes, 
instead of educational exercises? At the root of this system, at least 
in the minds of many, is the delusion that a smattering of information, 
hastily assembled and hastily forgotten, spel’s education. As it ap- 
pears in colleges, it is the most subtle and plausible form of the get- 
wise-quick delusion. It is deeply entrenched, too, because it has grown 
into the texture of our college organization without our being quite 
aware of its consequences. On paper, moreover, a collection of courses 
seems reasonable enough. It happens, however, that, as the course 
system exists, with “student-hour” credits the qualification for a de- 
gree, students inevitably come to suppose that they are studying a 
course rather than a subject; inevitably they, and their instructors too, 
incline to exalt isolated information above understanding. Part of this 
difficulty may be met by a “comprehensive” examination, but there 
still remains the lecture system, in a sense both parent and child of the 
organization by courses and begetter of the most futile practice in our 
whole scheme of education. 

Obviously there should be no quarrel with an occasional lecture, as 
illustrative or interpretative, but with the system of courses of lectures. 
To square with the facts, moreover, we must realize that a few of the 
better students do go through an educational exercise under the lec- 
ture system; that a few professors are able to transfigure it and to 
leave at least a point of view with their students; and that most 
courses in mathematics, elementary languages, and composition force 
the student to do the work himself. But we must also realize that in 
many cases, especially among the less eager students, the lecture 
method not only encourages a slothful practice, but sets up in the 
student false standards regarding knowledge and thinking. No scheme 
of checks and balances will ever make of so perverted a practice any- 

1Jt should be noted that in January, 1924, the colleges which had instituted 
“Honors” courses superseding the ordinary requirements were: Barnard, Carleton, 
Columbia, Hobart, Johns Hopkins, Rice Institute, Smith, Swarthmore, and Wells. 
In addition, Harvard had adopted similar methods in certain departments. For a 


detailed account of what is being done in this line, see Bulletin of the National Re- 
earch Council, No. 40, Jan., 1924. 
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thing but a salvaged wreck. It is not as if there were no alternative, 
either; in secondary schools, in graduate schools, as well as in the col- 
leges themselves, there are abundant examples of more productive 
methods, where the learner is the doer. It is a lamentable fact that 
most Rhodes scholars (picked men, too) have to learn how to study 
after they go to Oxford, have to un-learn, as it were, their lecture 
system delusions. It would seem that the course-lecture method, fre- 
quently abandoned as unwise in the case of “Honors” students, is still 
more futile in the case of “Pass”’ students. 

A good deal of the foregoing may appear to be purely a question of 
method, irrelevant to the present discussion; but the reorganization 
of college education is largely dependent on the method commonly 
followed. If the course-lecture system must continue, any solution 
other than the checks and balances already alluded to must be indefi- 
nitely postponed. But with the futility of such a system established, it 
is possible to discuss a plan which should provide for the rank and file 
as well as for the better students. 


II 


In approaching this kind of subject, of course, one must reconcile 
theory with practice. The whole American system of education, for 
instance, may seem anomalous to a foreigner, and it no doubt has 
theoretical defects so fundamental that they cannot be removed with- 
out ploughing in and sowing afresh. That, however, not only would 
remove, along with the defects, undeniable virtues peculiar to the 
American institution, but would also be absurd and fantastic in view 
of the “going concerns” already strong in traditions. The only possi- 
ble course, therefore, is to suggest improvements rather than substitu- 
tions in the existing institutions. But small, separate changes, perhaps 


good in themselves, are frequently evil in their sum. It is on that . 


account necessary at first to take a somewhat detached, theoretical 
view — in order to see the whole problem. 

Assume for the moment, then, a clean slate, with such a segregation 
as would be represented by “Honors Schools” for the abler students 
and with a free hand for organizing the work of the rank and file. No 
longer misled by the needs of actual and potential scholars scattered 
among the others, we should find certain things to be obvious. Perhaps 
the most striking departure from present practice would be the prob- 
able shortening of the course for the less scholarly group. It is certainly 
arguable that two years would give such students what is reasonably 
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essential for them in studies, if they were going to get it at all; at least, 
that the returns, after two years, would be so diminishing as hardly to 
warrant a four-year course. Certain of these students, to be sure, 
might develop unsuspected capacity for studies; and for such cases 
there would naturally be provision. Again, a boy or girl only two 
years out of secondary school is frequently too immature to get much 
from the best side of college life. A three-year course might be wiser, 
not only to allow for social considerations, but to give ample time for 
the delayed scholar to find himself. The essential point, however, 
would not lie in the merits of two years as against three or of three as 
against two, but in the merits of either as against four; it would con- 
sist in the fundamental assumption that the “Pass” students were not 
proceeding pari passu with the “Honors” students. 

Such an assumption would at once liberate those responsible for 
planning the work from the inclination to offer a great variety of 
courses. Further, it would appear reasonable to organize the three- 
year college into classroom groups of forty or less, as in the secondary 
school, and to substitute teaching for lecturing and quizzing. The 
need of the “Pass” students would be primarily definite training in 
subjects suited to their respective capacities; training which should 
spring from exactness and frequency of performance. University 
methods would attach increasingly to the “Honors” group; plain, 
old-fashioned “teaching”? would be increasingly the need of the 
“Pass” group. 

All this is mere theory — perhaps sufficient to remind us of the 
fundamental necessities in the case. It has served its purpose if it has 
made clear, not only that the capable students should be liberated 
from the slackened pace of the crowd, but that the crowd itself has 
necessities which are inadequately met by present conditions. Turn- 
ing to these conditions, we shall find the ideal picture not so different 
from them as I may have suggested. In the first place, the lecture evil 
has been already reformed indifferently; it would not be a tremendous 
departure to reform it altogether. The exclusion of many students 
from advanced elective courses is a common practice; it would be a 
change of degree rather than of kind to limit the range stili further. 
The segregation of “Honors” students is already a fact in several in- 
stitutions; it is only a question of time before an education suited to the 
needs and capacities of the large remainder, automatically segregated, 
will have to be devised. Even the shortening of the course, except for 
considerable interference with social and athletic activities as now ar- 
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ranged, would not mean great changes in college administration. 
What is really revolutionary in the picture is not so much any one of 
the items as a twofold implication of them: first, considerable changes 
in the teaching force; and second, the gradual creation of two under- 
graduate institutions within the one college. Regarding the first of 
these, I shall have something to say in a moment. Regarding the 
other, it seems to me a consummation devoutly to be wished; and if it 
were gradual enough, as it would indeed have to be for personnel 
reasons, it might well come in the nature of an improvement rather 
than a dislocation. 

I do not mean, from the foregoing, that I have a tight little scheme 
that will fit any college. No two colleges have quite the same problem. 
And the problem, even in one college, is too large and too full of “‘im- 
ponderables” for an onlooker to supply a complete solution. My pur- 
pose, rather, is to arouse interest in the serious case of the “Pass” 
student and to suggest, as a basis of discussion, the rough outline of a 
plan which might be reshaped to meet the two prime necessities: that 
of liberating the abler students and that of providing for those who 
are to a large extent wasting their time. The fundamental features of 
this plan, based on the foregoing theoretical picture, but tempered 
somewhat to suit practical considerations, may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. A three-year course for the ordinary student; the number of 
courses offered to be greatly reduced; the students to be taught in 
small groups; and if “student-hour credits” are continued, a compre- 
hensive examination to be the chief basis for a degree. 

2. A four-year course for the “Honors” student; the first year to be 
identical with the regular course; the last three, after proper qualifica- 
tion, to be conducted under an advisory tutorial system, with group 
and individual conferences. 

3. Sufficient flexibility to allow transference from one division te 
the other. 

4. Lectures to be only occasional, interpretative, with no attendance 
required. 

5. A much higher standard of attainment to be required of the 
“Pass”’ students in their limited field. 

6. No social segregation. 
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Iil 


Certain objections occur at once. The first, perhaps, would be that 
of expense. It is easily demonstrable, I think, that, once the adjust- 
ment had been made, the expense would not be greater and ought to be 
less. With the number of courses greatly reduced in the three-year 
division, a sufficient sum would be liberated to finance a tutor-con- 
ference system for the “Honors” groups; while the number of instruc- 
tors for the “Pass” groups would not be any greater than at present, 
though they would be differently distributed. During the period of 
adjustment, however, the expense would be greater. This is a serious 
objection; the only answer to it is that, if the changes are desirable, 
the funds can probably be found. 

The necessity of a new distribution of the teaching force is clearly a 
main objection. But the shifts would not appear enormous if the effort 
were not to make them overnight. Naturally, any changes in a “‘go- 
ing concern” should be made with a wise attention to the essential 
necessity of not stopping the machine. The really difficult thing would 
be, not to make the alterations, but in making them to do so always 
with reference to the consequences involved. 

Suppose this is granted, there are those who would object that a 
sufficient number of capable teachers is not to be found — simply 
does not exist. It is harder to teach than to lecture, of course; but our 
secondary schools do not engage lecturers just because there is a not- 
able shortage of good teachers, 

Another objection, illogical perhaps, but powerful if not met, would 
be that the degree would be cheapened. That would depend on 
whether the hard work of three years was made equivalent to the idle- 
ness and second-hand work of four. To make it so would not be diffi- 
cult. Students are not crowded now by their work, but by their play. 

But the most insuperable objections of all would be personal — 
from professors and alumni. In many of our colleges there is no power 
on earth which can compel professors to change their practices, and 
many of them appear to be strongly of the opinion that they ought not 
to change. To such it is idle to protest that the practice of course- 
lecturing was “made in Germany” and that the practice of “‘student- 
hour” checks was invented to salvage it. Under this condition of lib- 
erty (in my opinion a very desirable thing), fundamental changes must 
be slower than they would be under a more autocratic régime, but 
they are probably on that account more wisely made. Harvard, where 
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the History and Classical Departments have ventured beyond the 
rest, is a case in point. The changes made are far-reaching in their im- 
plications, but in practice they are gradual enough to allow for easy 
adjustment. 

Finally, the great and pardonable obstinacy of alumni would every- 
where express itself. Many of them want the dear old college to stay 
just as it was — as if that were possible; they feel that what was good 
enough for them is good enough for their sons and daughters, etc. 
This, of course, is an emotional reaction and does not admit of a 
reasoned answer. But even alumni, especially if they are parents, 
must come to see that college life is not — cannot be — what it was a 
generation ago, and that the mediocrity toward which college educa- 
tion “has such a tendency to skid” is by no means an unmixed bless- 
ing for their particular sons and daughters. Do they really prefer that 
their children should spend four years “getting by”’ with a sixty per 
cent measure of success or that they should spend two or three years 
doing accurately and well definite and unescapable assignments? 
Would they be content with football played by their sons in the same 
spirit of mediocrity? 

Not long ago I asked a successful doctor of forty what he really got 
out of his undergraduate days. “J learned how to play,” he answered 
readily; “‘I notice that a lot of fellows who didn’t go to college have 
never learned how to play.”” A good answer, I thought; an accurate 
description of one of the merits of a college education, a merit which 
should not be abated. But suppose he had added: “I also learned 
habits of work. I wasn’t much of a student, but I found that the 
daily stint, accurately and intelligently done, was required of me; and, 
looking back, I realize that this practice gave me habits of work, which 
make me appreciate my habits of play.” 

This last point may seem to some beside the mark; that is, every one 
admits the need of habits of work — why labor to prove it? But my 
contention is that, with the present and unavoidable character of the 
‘“*Pass”’ students in our colleges, the lecture system is unsuited to de- 
velop habits of work. We might as well frankly face the fact of what 
these students are. We might as well realize that they are not fam- 
ished for knowledge, eager scholars who have tramped barefoot across 
a continent to sit at the feet of a modern Erasmus. Under present ar- 
rangements they are learning how to play — and, for the rest, too 
many of them are “in idleness acquiring false standards of living.” 
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THE NEW DEMOCRACY 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


UR psycho-analysts would put us under an obligation if they were 
/ to explain, in intelligible terms, why the democratic mind is so sus- 
ceptible to sententious claptrap. Not long ago, the respected president 
of an American University addressed a political club convivially assem- 
bled. The burden of his speech was the blessings of Democracy, his 
refrain was “Trust the People.” Who “the people” were and why 
they were more worthy of confidence than the rest of us he did not 
condescend to say. About the same time, Sir James Barrie presented 
the prizes at a girls’ school. His fortunate audience was treated to one 
of those delightfully reminiscential monologues in which Sir James is 
the supreme master. Nothing could have been better; but unfortu- 
nately a sense of patriarchal responsibility weighed upon him toward 
the close and he concluded thus: “I should like to give you a motto, 
something to strive for. I should like to see it blazoned over the en- 
trance of your school; the words that ‘Every child born into the 
British Empire should get an equal chance.’”’ An amiable aspiration 
rendered nugatory by its unqualified universality. 

We may study these precepts profitably in connection with the last 
General Election in England. Mr. Stanley Baldwin saw that unem- 
ployment was demoralizing and exhausting the country. In his opin- 
ion the evil was due to overpopulation and to the swamping of the 
home market by cheap foreign goods; the Dominions over-seas were 
reluctant to consent to unlimited immigration unless their products 
were given preferential treatment in the English markets; and the 
dumping of foreign goods could be checked only by a protective tariff. 
In spite of the fact that his party had a strong majority in the House, 
he felt that his hands were tied by certain pledges his predecessor had 
given not to change the fiscal system before submitting the question 
to the country. Mr. Baldwin resolved, therefore, to “trust the people” 
in the most literal sense of the word, by asking them to relieve unem- 
ployment by agreeing to a protective tariff at home and preference 
throughout the Empire. The Liberals of course would not hear of a 
tariff; according to them, prosperity depended upon the reéstablish- 
ment of Europe — a pious purpose that had baffled the world for five 
years and more. The Labor Party, which had been gaining strength 
and had been making great preparations for an election, attributed 
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the prevailing distress to high taxation. Their remedy was “the Cap- 
ital Levy, which, by reducing the disastrous burden of the National 
Debt and thereby relieving the load of annual taxation, would stim- 
ulate industry and promote employment” — a policy of which the un- 
derlying fallacy had been repeatedly demonstrated. The issue pre- 
sented to the electorate was sufficiently clear-cut. 

According to Hallam, “Man, who, speaking of him collectively, has 
never reasoned for himself, is the puppet of impulses and prejudices, 
be they for good or for evil.” More specifically we may affirm that the 
convictions of the average elector are temperamental rather than 
rational, while they are also, to some extent, influenced by environ- 
ment and association. If he is timid and averse to change he will 
favor Conservatism; impatient and sanguine, he will range himself 
with the Radicals; atrabilious and discontented, he is sure to find 
comfort among the subversives. But if he is called upon to consider a 
question that touches his breeches pocket, he is certain to vote for the 
party that seems to be the most moderate in its demands. 

This foible of mankind was well known to Mr. Lloyd George who 
led the Liberal campaign. He had nothing definite to offer; therefore 
he resorted to his old trick of dragging the red herring of Rhetoric over 
the trail of Reason. He tearfully proclaimed that a tariff would in- 
crease the cost of food. Nobody stopped to reflect that the added cost 
was a trifle to pay for secure employment. An imperial issue went 
down before the price of tinned salmon. The Conservatives were de- 
feated and the Socialists, who had not a third of the country behind 
them, clambered into office over the shoulders of the conniving 
Liberals. So much for trusting the peop!e. 

The Snowdens, Webbs, Ponsonbys — indeed the whole Intelli- 
gentsia portion of the new Government — are from the same class 
and have had the same education as most of the public men of Eng- 
land. The careers of the true labor members of the Cabinet are in- 
structive from the point of view of the “Equal Chance.” They have 
al] risen from the bottom; not one of them enjoyed a single outward ad- 
vantage over any of his fellow laborers. Every one of them is seif- 
educated, every one of them owes his advancement to his own exer- 
tions, and they have attained a position that many a man from the 
Public Schools and Universities, equally ambitious and far more 
favored by fortune, has been unable to reach. Apparently the Equal 
Chance theory must prove abortive unless we can make provision of 
brains and character for all and sundry. 
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In Italy, at least, the apostles of the sweet unreason of Democracy, 
“the old men of less truth than tongue,” who by their plausible inan- 
ities and equivocal auguries do as much to breed discontent and re- 
bellion as all the emissaries of Moscow, have been found out and dis- 
credited. The younger generations have had too bitter an experience 
of the realities of life to be taken in by vaporous and pestilent ideol- 
ogy. Under the inspiring leadership of Mussolini they are striving to 
make the best of the world as it is. 

The principle underlying the theory of representative or parlia- 
mentary government was the rule of the majority. The Ministry 
chosen and supported by this majority carried on the business of the 
State in such a manner as to enforce respect abroad and maintain se- 
curity and prosperity at home. Opinions differed as to the extent of 
these aims and as to the best means of attaining them. Some believed 
that respect abroad could only be secured by an aggressive imperial- 
ism, others trusted to abstention from all foreign adventures. Secur- 
ity might mean armies and armaments or reliance upon pacific isola- 
tion or even on the newer doctrine that a just cause is the safest de- 
fense. Prosperity might be made to cover theories as widely different 
as governmental non-interference and extreme paternalism. Never- 
theless the people were usually able to group themselves into two 
great political parties, one of which, vigorous in foreign relations, was 
conservative, cautious, and chary of rash experiment in domestic af- 
fairs, while the other, inspired by an unwarrantable confidence in the 
unlimited perfectibility of mankind, was ever ready to welcome any 
change as an improvement. But neither of these parties ever thought 
of upsetting the existing order of society. 

Within the last hundred years, the growth of the industrial system, 
the establishment of trade-unions, the extension of the franchise, 
“popular” education, and the spread of socialistic doctrines, espe- 
cially those of the Marxian school that preach a holy war of classes, 
have introduced a new element into politics. The artificial conditions 
of life imposed upon the laboring classes by the mechanical pursuits 
most of them are compelled to follow have provoked a general discon- 
tent that has been exploited by fanatics and visionaries in search of 
Utopia, or by those who cynically find their profit in social unrest. In 
every country, a varying proportion of the population is bent upon 
subverting the existing order, either by a progressive but complete 
transformation of the economic system that has hitherto prevailed or 
by the forcible transference of power from the intelligent Bourgeois 
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class to the more numerous but less capable Proletariat. The two- 
party system of Government has ceased to exist, and electorates have 
been divided into groups which vary in number according to the 
political sagacity and experience of the people. As a consequence, it 
has become impossible for any ministry to obtain the support of a ho- 
mogeneous and trustworthy majority. Coalition or “Bloc” cabinets 
have become the rule. The professional politician bears an unsavory 
reputation, but his shifty character may be attributed, more char- 
itably, to the exigencies of his calling than to any abnormal share of 
natural depravity. His very existence depends upon his adroitness in 
the art of compromise. He may have started in life with the highest 
ideals, and in his heart of hearts he may still cherish them, but he has 
learned that it is wiser to jettison a few of them on occasion than to 
sink utterly in an endeavor to save the whole cargo. This growing 
need of compromise emasculates administration and is rapidly bring- 
ing Parliamentary government into disrepute. 

These conditions in a particularly aggravated form were threaten- 
ing Italy with anarchy, when Mussolini, the father of Fascismo, ap- 
peared upon the scene. His policy, stripped of the magniloquent 
verbiage so pleasing to the Latin taste, has the simplicity of an axiom: 
the chief function of a government is to govern; it must be able to 
speak with authority and act with decision. While it is true that 
Mussolini rose to power by illegal means and that he has been ruthless 
in pursuit of his purpose, he is not of the usurping dictator type. His 
Fascismo is a renovation, not a revolution. He has repeatedly, and no 
doubt sincerely, declared that he prefers that he and his party should 
rule in accordance with the laws and the Constitution. So long as his 
position was irregular and in a measure insecure he resorted to arbi- 
trary measures. He frequently stifled criticism, which in politics too 
often takes the form of personal abuse and deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion, and he has employed a purely partisan armed force to overawe 
any attempt at reaction, but in doing so, he restored to Italy the tran- 
quillity she so much needed and which she had not known for years. 
Parliament having granted him full powers for a year, he labored to 
convince the people by experience rather than by precept that a 
strong government was indispensable and that the general policy of his 
party was the safest and most practicable for the welfare of the nation. 

It soon became evident even to the most hostile critic that he was 
establishing himself on firm ground, but when he thought of reg- 
ularizing his position by a general election he was confronted with a 
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serious difficulty. The existing Parliament, owing to the system of 
Proportional Representation under which it had been elected, had 
been so divided into wrangling self-seeking groups that no ministry 
could control it. He himself had been obliged first to bully and then to 
ignore both branches of the Legislature. In a new Parliament elected 
under the same system, he was convinced that his party would be the 
most numerous, but he was not so sure — doubtless because of his 
knowledge of the strength of the Socialists in the industrial cities and 
of the Populars in some of the country districts — that it would have 
the absolute majority essential to the successful issue of the work he 
had undertaken. He could not risk all that had been accomplished by 
being forced to resort to the old abhorrent methods of traffic and com- 
promise with party leaders whom he had learned to distrust. To avoid 
this embarrassment, he devised the new electoral law under which the 
recent elections were held. 

At this point, for the sake of making what follows intelligible, it is 
necessary to explain the extremely elaborate and confused political 
organization of Italy prior to the rise of Fascismo. As in all countries 
at the present day, there were three main tendencies discernible: Con- 
servatism and Radicalism, each degree of which was and still is repre- 
sented by a separate party, and Socialism, which included and still in- 
cludes a multitude of warring sects all bent on mischief in the cause of 
humanity. In addition to these main divisions there were a small but 
active Republican party, a number of regional groups organized to 
redress purely local grievances, and an interminable list of small per- 
sonal parties each gathered about some promising figure in political 
life who seemed destined in time to gain office and thereby be enabled 
to reward his faithful followers. Under the old system of single 
member constituencies, these unruly agglomerations had reduced 
Parliament to chaos, and Nitti’s adoption of Proportional Representa- 
tion in 1919 had done little to remedy the evil. 

The new electoral law is of more than local interest; it embodies a 
novel principle that may have far-reaching consequences. Somewhat 
complicated and therefore difficult to explain concisely, it is simple in 
operation, for the result of the election was known quite as soon if not 
sooner than under the old systems. 

There are 535 seats in the Italian Lower Chamber. For election 
purposes the country is divided into 15 circumscriptions or Congres- 
sional districts. Representation is, as usual, in proportion to popula- 
tion; one seat to every 75,000 inhabitants. In these circumscriptions, 
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each party is at liberty to present a list of candidates equal to two 
thirds of the number of representatives to which the district is en- 
titled. (The reason for this restriction will appear later.) On the other 
hand — to impose a check on frivolous factions — no group is recog- 
nized unless it submits a list in at least two of the circumscriptions. 
Each list is voted as a whole, but the elector has the right to indicate 
his “preference” for three of the candidates on the list, as under Pro- 
portional Representation. In this manner the representation of local 
interests is amply provided for. The object of the law, however, is to 
secure to the incoming Ministry a working majority, and to that end 
the whole country is treated as a single constituency. The full lists of 
the party receiving the largest aggregate of votes — not necessarily a 
majority — are declared elected throughout the country, even in the 
circumscriptions where they failed to gain a plurality. In this way, 
the victorious party is assured of 356 seats or a majority of two thirds 
of the Chamber. It is for this reason that no list may include more than 
two thirds of the number of representatives for each district, and it 
will be seen that the law must eventua!ly extinguish small groups and 
with them the vicious “Bloc” system of cabinet making. Only such 
parties as have a reasonable chance of victory can afford to prepare 
full lists and conduct a campaign in all the circumscriptions, and their 
platforms will accordingly be widened to accommodate those whose 
policies differ but little from their own. This result, alone, would be of 
inestimable benefit to the country. 

The conception of the country as a single constituency applies only 
to the winning party; the remaining third of the seats are distributed 
among the minority or opposition parties in proportion to the number 
of votes they receive in each circumscription. The total minority vote 
in each district is divided by the number of seats remaining to be al- 
lotted in that district. The figure thus attained — the “quotient” — 
is the number of votes necessary to elect a candidate, the “prefer- 
ence” votes counting in favor of the respective candidates. If the 
“quotient” is 20,000 and one of the parties receives 75,000 votes, that 
party is entitled to three seats with a balance of 15,000 votes to its 
credit. This balance plays an important part in the new system. If 
the total number of votes received by any of the opposition parties is 
less than one of these balances, that party is eliminated and another 
seat is allotted to the party holding the balance. If, on the contrary, 
its total of votes exceeds any of the balances, the party is given a seat 
even if this total be less than the “quotient.” 
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With so many parties in the field — in this election there were more 
than twenty — there is a possibility that the vote will be so divided as 
to fail to give expression to any definite national policy. In order to 
overcome this difficulty, it has been provided that the winning party 
must gain not only a plurality over all its rivals but at least twenty- 
five per cent of the total vote. Should no party receive this percentage 
(a rather improbable event) all the seats are to be distributed accord- 
ing to the old system of Proportional Representation — and chaos is 
come again. 

The result of the election showed that Mussolini would have had his 
desired majority under any system, since his party gained over sixty- 
five per cent of the votes polled; but his apprehensions were not with- 
out foundation, for while his success in the South exceeded all expecta- 
tions, he actually fell slightly short of a majority in Lombardia, Veneto, 
and Piemonte, three of the largest circumscriptions (170 seats in all) 
where Socialism has made great headway. By a strange oversight, no 
provision was made in the law for adding a new name to a list in case of 
the death of a candidate. One of Mussolini’s candidates died and as 
the list had to be voted upon as it stood, the vacant seat, which rightly 
belonged to his party, had to be given to the opposition. 

The election must be taken as a free expression of the will of the 
people; over sixty per cent of the electorate went to the polls — an 
unprecedented occurrence. Only the extreme left wing of the opposi- 
tion is actively hostile to Mussolini. Several of the “Constitutional” 
parties which refused to amalgamate with the Fascisti fully recognize 
the value of the work he has done, but object to his metheds on the 
rather sentimental ground that he has violated some of the canons of 
orthodox Liberalism; as, however, under these canons the country 
was rapidly going to the dogs, the objection cannot be taken seriously. 

Academie criticism of the new law is futile. It was undeniably de- 
vised to meet a particular case, but to call it “despotic” is an abuse of 
terms; nor is it just to speak of it as “dangerous” because it might 
conceivably put excessive power into the hands of a Socialist party 
that was really in a minority in the country. The Socialists could win 
only if the parties of law and order again became disorganized, and 
such a victory might well have the salutary effect of reuniting them. 
But whatever objections may be raised against it, and whatever de- 
fects it may develop in practice, it must be appreciated as a sane and 
sincere attempt to save the institution of representative government 
that was rapidly becoming unworkable. 
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Two minor episodes of the election are worth recording. As the 
Government controls the Post Office, during the campaign every 
letter was stamped “Vote the National (Fascisti) ticket.” This 
would hardly have been tolerated in any other country. On election 
morning we were still more surprised to find that all the breakfast eggs 
bore the same legend. Eggs have always been an offensive weapon of 
political warfare; this is my first experience of their use in peaceful 
propaganda. 


THE UNDOUBTED RIGHT TO A LIVING WAGE 
By MINOT DAVIS, ’00 


N the Harvarp GrapvuaTes’ MaGazineE for December, 1923, a 

writer undertakes to prove that no worker has any right to receive 
a “living wage” when such a wage is higher than the worker can get in 
open competition with his fellows. Capital, says this writer, is superior 
to labor. Capital must receive its due return, but labor must receive 
only what it can get in the open market, or, in other words, only what 
capital chooses, or perhaps is forced, to pay. We may well infer from 
this writer’s attitude toward capital that he would regard with abso- 
lute horror the possibility that capital might be forced to pay more 
than it would wish; so that his doctrine really amounts to this: Capital 
is, or at least should be, supreme over labor, and should pay labor no 
higher wage than it chooses to pay. This sounds a good deal like saying 
that, so far as capitalists are concerned, might makes right. 

I am going to try to show that such talk is pure sophistry, unworthy 
of an educated man. It is, of course, not a valid argument to say that 
such doctrine is industrial heresy, though the majority of industrial 
leaders to-day would probably call it so. 

Perhaps it is not a good argument to point out that the theory of the 
absolute superiority of capital has been responsible for much of the 
industrial strife in the world; and that this theory by its practical ap- 
plication has largely caused the tremendous growth in the power of 
labor unions, some of which seem now to insist upon the opposite fal- 
lacy, namely, that labor is superior in every way to capital, and that 
capital has no right to its living wage. As a matter of fact, the right of 
every worker to receive a fair living wage is the very basis of industrial 
relations to-day. Because of the practical acceptance of that basis by 
employers, there is generally a better feeling between capital and labor 
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than at any time, perhaps, since the beginning of our modern indus- 
trial era. The only thing that threatens to prevent the gradual re- 
moval of all friction between the two great economic forces is the 
stupidity of those extremist proponents of the one side or the other, 
who deny that the opposite element has the inalienable right to live. 

As to just what constitutes a living wage, there is room for intelli- 
gent difference of opinion. The practical determination of such a wage 
should assume reasonable industry and thrift on the part of the recipi- 
ent. The amount of such a wage may vary greatly with the locality, 
with the economic situation; it is open to question whether the amount 
should vary according as the recipient is or is not the head of a family. 
It is probable that immoderate claims in regard to the actual amount 
of money necessary to constitute a living wage have frequently been 
advanced. But it is not meant in this discussion to consider this con- 
crete question. I propose to adopt the definition of a living wage made 
by Mr. Weston, and to show if possible that his theory is all wrong. 

A living wage is defined as any wage higher than that which the 

person for whom it is demanded can get in the open market. No 
worker, says Mr. Weston, has the right to demand such a wage. Sup- 
pose that the minimum wage necessary to furnish an individual with 
the essentials of life is two dollars a day. Suppose that, because of the 
number of persons seeking employment, capital is able to hire all the 
labor it needs at one dollar per day. Then none of such persons has 
any right to demand two dollars per day. It follows, of course, that 
any legislation, such as a minimum wage law, is morally wrong, be- 
‘ause it seeks to enforce the payment of a wage greater than the re- 
cipients could otherwise obtain. That is certainly Mr. Weston’s 
meaning. To my mind, it is utterly wrong doctrine that he puts forth. 
The introduction of Biblical quotations to bolster up such un-Chris- 
tian principles does not seem to strengthen the case. 

What is the principal object of civilization, anyhow? Is not the 
greatest good for the greatest number a pretty fair objective for us to 
shoot at? Would that not make a good slogan for any organization or 
for any community? Is that not one of the chief purposes which the 
inhabitants of this earth should have in view? If it is a worthy aim for 
us to seek the greatest good for the greatest number, the first question 
is, of course, How can the greatest good be accomplished for any given 
individual? The first thing any person should be given, at least after 
childhood days are over, is the chance to do some useful work, and, in 
the seeking and performing of such work, the chance to develop his 
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character, to assume the responsibilities and share the enjoyments of 
normal human life. The world owes no man a living, but it does owe 
him the chance to earn a living. If in any community a great majority 
of persons are not enabled to earn enough money to provide them- 
selves with the reasonable necessities of life, then in that community 
there can be no real civilization. And in any community, the more 
people there are who cannot earn a living wage, the greater are the 
burdens that must be borne by those who can. If any one doubts the 
truth of these two statements, it is believed that a consideration of 
conditions in certain European countries will go far toward dispelling 
such doubt. 

Fortunately, in our own country a great majority of wage-earners, 
meaning a great majority of us all, receive at least a living wage. The 
average employer has paid such a wage cheerfully, because he has 
realized that it is the only sound economic policy to do so; that his own 
prosperity depends upon the existence of buying power in a great 
mass of people. And such buying power cannot exist unless the great 
mass of wage-earners are able to earn at least a living wage. 

As an economic principle, capital will receive its best return when 
the wage-earners are most prosperous; that is, when they receive 
more than a mere living wage. As a legal principle, labor is entitled to 
payment for its services before capital is entitled to any return. This 
prior right of the laborer is distinctly upheld by our laws. The labor 
lien steps in before the interest coupon. 

When a man argues that capital is superior to labor, he states that 
which is manifestly untrue. There could never have been capital had 
there not first been labor. The rights of the many must be superior to 
the rights of the few. Should the majority of the world’s workers de- 
cide that the existence of private capital is a detriment to the world’s 
progress, then private capital will be doomed. But the majority of the 
world’s workers do not believe any such thing. They believe that the 
possibility of acquiring capital is one of the strongest incentives to 
labor; and in the United States, at least, a majority seem to believe 
that, subject to certain restrictions, a man who can accumulate capital 
ought to be allowed to do so. For capital in a large sense can be used 
in only one way, namely, to furnish additional work and comfort to the 
great mass of people. Capital is the servant of us all. Because it is an 
efficient servant, we encourage it. Where capital becomes paramount 
to considerations of the general welfare, there capital perishes, and 
there it will always perish. 
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Certainly society owes something to capital. That country which 
does not recognize the rights of capital is just as surely doomed as the 
country which does not recognize the rights of labor. But just as 
those who depend for their living upon their own labor must always 
constitute the majority of any normal community, so must the princi- 
pal duty of that community be to assure the welfare of those that 
labor. For unless the majority of any community may by hard work 
attain reasonable comfort and enjoyment, then that community can- 
not lead a civilized existence; and its minority of keen, highly devel- 
oped people, capable of accumulating and using wealth, cannot exist. 

As Lincoln said, the Lord surely loves the common people, because 
He made so many of them. The duty of society to its own great ma- 
jority of plain ordinary “folks” is a duty upon the fulfillment of which 
depends society’s very existence. If the welfare of all society, then, 
depends upon a majority of its members being able to achieve reason- 
able comfort — for without reasonable human comfort, very few of us 
can be in the right frame of mind to pay back our reciprocal indebted- 
ness to society — can there then be any doubt that society must say to 
every one who is able and willing to work: “If you are worthy to con- 
tribute your labor toward accomplishing the world’s work, you are 
worthy to receive therefor at least enough to provide yourself with the 
necessities of life. You are entitled to a living wage.” 

Society has not always said this to the working man and woman to 
the extent that it does to-day. Thirty years ago, the obligation to pay 
a living wage for an honest day’s work was less universally recognized 
than to-day. Because of that fact, laborers who in open competition 
were unable to secure a living wage were compelled to band together 
in self-defense. They discovered the great power of combination. 
Some labor unions to-day have become so powerful and selfish that 
they demand and get far more than a living wage for much less than an 
honest day’s work. But such organizations are even now in the minor- 
ity, and as society more thoroughly and effectively fulfills its duty to 
every worker, we may yet hope by peaceful means to overcome these 
bandit crews. 

There will probably be with us always those who are unwilling or 
unable to work. Even Mr. Weston concedes that society may properly 
care for paupers, because, as he says, “society cannot endure their 
suffering.” I do not really care anything about your suffering, says he 
of high estate to the pauper, but since I cannot endure the sight of it, I 
will relieve you. Well and good; maybe more than one of us helps the 
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unfortunate for the same unworthy reason; but in an article dealing 
with moralities, and even quoting Scriptural authority, if I remember 
right, such an attitude seems strangely out of place. The reasoning 
also seems inconsistent. A pauper may be helped, says our prophet, 
but the earnest, willing worker, trying to earn enough for necessary 
food, clothing, and shelter — he must not be paid a living wage unless 
he can get it in competition with his fellows. 

I wonder if Mr. Weston insists as strongly upon competition among 
capitalists as among laborers. Such a view would lend consistency to 
his article, but would still be unsound. Fair and natural competition 
between individuals, and between corporations, is a good thing up to a 
certain point. It tends to make the competitors render better service. 
But competition can be carried too far. Public sentiment, expressed 
through governmental agencies, has in many cases insisted upon at 
least an appearance of competition being kept up between corpora- 
tions, where combination would be by far the more logical and service- 
able plan. 

Competition between individuals for the right to exist is the charac- 
teristic of wild animal life, as it was in the beginning of human life. 
The whole history of mankind, from savagery to civilization, has been 
a gradual modification of unrestrained competition. The strong have 
learned that they can become stronger by strengthening the weak; 
that the community, like the chain, is more efficient with a series of 
fairly strong links than with some very strong and some very weak 
links. Wholesale elimination of the weak links in the human chain is 
not practicable nowadays, so that the only way to preserve the chain 
is to strengthen them. 

This argument would be at considerable disadvantage against that 
which it seeks to refute, were there not some appropriate Biblical 
quotation to fit the case. Persons given to levity might argue that it 
would be taking an unfair advantage to refrain from quoting Scripture 
for my purpose when my opponent in harangue has already done so. 

When Cain asked contemptuously, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
his own opinion was evident. He probably did not realize that he had 
asked the question which humanity as a whole may never answer with 
entire correctness until the millennium. But more and more the 
stronger brother has come to appreciate that he is inevitably his 
weaker brother’s keeper. He does not give his brother a pair of 
crutches, but helps him to stand on his own legs. So the intelligent 
community should not give its weaker members the assurance of a 
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living without work, but should give to each of them the right to ex- 
pect a fair living if he will faithfully perform his part of the day’s 
work. The world must answer Cain’s question with explicit correct- 
ness in order to insure that civilization shall not turn back, but shall 
march steadily forward. 


OBSTINATE RECUSANCY — A REPLY 
By ROBERT DICKSON WESTON, ’86 
N R. MINOT DAVIS calls me his “opponent in harangue.” This 


is “an epithet whereby I am in no way ambitious to be dis- 
tinguished”’; nevertheless, the opportunity offered me by the Editor 
to reply in this number of the MaGazineE to the strictures that Mr. 
Davis makes on the moral and economic views expressed in my earlier 
paper is welcome. An opportunity to meet an opponent whose fairness 
and courtesy are both so conspicuous could hardly be declined. 

Mr. Davis has got it into his head that I hold a brief for capital. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. I am trying, on the con- 
trary, to warn the great mass of wage-earners against a pitfall that 
ignorant benevolence and unscrupulous demagogy are busily digging 
for them. 

Everybody will remember how much startled poor old Pickwick 
was when he heard the voluble Sergeant Buzfuz address these words 
to the jury: “Of this man Pickwick I will say little; the subject pre- 
sents but few attractions; and I, gentlemen, am not the man, nor are 
you, gentlemen, the men, to delight in the contemplation of revolting 
heartlessness and systematic villainy.” I was equally startled when I 
read Mr. Davis’s opening paragraph. I had but contended that the 
return capital yields is determined by the law of supply and demand, 
and that the price of labor is and should be determined by the same 
law, when, lo and behold! Mr. Davis asserts that my doctrine really 
amounts to this, “Capital is, or at least should be, supreme over labor 
and should pay labor no higher wage than it chooses to pay.” “Bless 
thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art translated.” I am translated, in- 
deed, and into a bigger ass than Bottom. 

It cannot be assumed that every one who reads Mr. Davis’s paper 
will either have read mine or will get out the December number and see 
for himself whether what I wrote was as absurd and as heartless as it 
seems to Mr. Davis. I cannot, therefore, write a reply that will be ef- 
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fective without rehashing to some extent the arguments that I pre- 
sented before. 

According to my notions, Mr. Davis puts the cart before the horse. 
He forms an opinion in respect to what good morals demand and then 
forces his economic theories to meet the requirements of his morality. 
“*Tf,”’ says he, “it is a worthy aim for us to seek the greatest good of 
the greatest number, the first question is, of course, How can the 
greatest good be accomplished for any given individual?” He does 
not perceive that seeking the greatest good of any given individual is 
not the same thing as seeking the greatest good of the greatest number. 
“You might as well say,’ said the March Hare, ‘that “I like what I 
get” is the same thing as “I get what I like.”’”” Mr. Davis’s proposi- 
tion illustrates his method of reasoning. What he says must, of 
course, be the first question is really the last. ‘What is good for the 
swarm is good for the bee”; but what may be good for any given bee 
may be very bad for the swarm. I humbly submit that if we are seek- 
ing the greatest good of the greatest number, the first question is, How 
is the greatest good of the greatest number to be secured? — and that 
the greatest good of any given individual is relatively of no importance 
whatsoever. Until Mr. Davis has demonstrated that the recognition 
and enforcement on behalf of every willing worker of a right to de- 
mand a living wage will promote the welfare of the community as a 
whole, the loud assertion that this right belongs to the individual may 
be mere claptrap. Mr. Davis may simply be humbugging himself and 
his fellows. 

It must be borne in mind that the greatest good that Mr. Davis is 
talking about is the greatest material good. He is talking about wages, 
what each individual shall receive in dollars and cents, how much of 
the common stock of commodities each may consume. I am not so 
blind or so callous as not to perceive that the material interests of the 
community must often be sacrificed in order to attain moral and spir- 
itual ends, but I insist that in the matter of wages economic laws and 
their operation must be understood before we can talk intelligently 
about what morality demands either of the individual or of society. 

Confining ourselves for the present to economics, we may assume: 
that, given natural resources and a population like our own, the in- 
vested capital we have will furnish employment for so many wage- 
earners and that capital and labor between them will produce a given 
quantity of commodities called the joint product. The great majority 
of the laborers are earning what Mr. Davis himself regards as at least 
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a living wage. A minority are earning less than his living wage. By 
increasing the wages paid to this minority, Mr. Davis does not con- 
tend that we should increase substantially the amount they would 
contribute to the total product. His contention is that we should in- 
erease, not their efficiency, but their “buying power,” and that in- 
creasing the buying power of this minority of laborers would promote 
the prosperity of all. Mr. Davis and I, therefore, are discussing the 
distribution of commodities and the distribution of the same quantity 
of commodities. 

I pointed out in my earlier paper that the whole of the joint product 
of capital and labor was divided between the owners of capital and the 
wage-earners, and that the unproductive consumers in the community 
who earned their livings without producing goods got what they con- 
sumed only by rendering services of one sort or another to the owners 
of capital or to wage-earners who paid for the same either out of their 
incomes or out of their wages. I should have included among those 
who participate in this division the managers of industry, who receive 
sala*ies for the extremely important part they play in producing and 
distributing the joint product. I unconsciously regarded them as 
wage-earners. The fact that those who direct the work are worthy of 
their hire is questioned only by extreme radicals who know nothing 
about the value of competent management. Mr. Davis seems to share 
the popular delusion that whenever labor gets too little capital must 
be getting too much. It is the distribution of the joint product between 

‘apital and labor with which we primarily are concerned, and for our 

present purpose the cost of management can be regarded, like taxes, 
as a cost of production which does not affect the division as between 
capital and labor. 

Capital is produced by the voluntary effort and self-denial of a 
great many people. It is produced by a minority who have the capac- 
ity to earn more than they need to consume and the thrift to save and 
invest the surplus. Capital is not produced for sale. It is produced in 
order that the owners may lend or use it for the income or return it 
will yield, just as men build houses to rent or shops to use and occupy. 
The return is the market price and the market price is the necessary 
inducement. If the return be reduced either naturally by market con- 
ditions or artificially by law, then less capital will be forthcoming. 

Competition among the owners of capital is always at work keeping 
down the return to the lowest price at which people will produce the 
‘apital. Mr. Davis wonders if I insist as strongly upon competition 
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among capitalists as among laborers, and adds that “Such a view 
would lend consistency to his article, but would still be unsound.” 
My argument was based on such competition. I regard a monopoly se- 
cured by capital with the same abhorrence that I do a monopoly se- 
cured by labor. I said in effect (at page 201) that monopolies secured 
by wage-earners and those secured by the owners of capital and used 
to raise prices above market value must be killed with equal ruthless- 
ness. And whenever capital happens to enjoy a natural monopoly, as 
is the case when it is a railway, or a telephone system, or a light and 
power plant furnishing electricity to the inhabitants of a town, the 
prices it charges must, of course, be regulated by public authority. I 
contend, and see no possible answer to my contention, that the return 
on capital is nothing but a market price, like the market price of 
cotton or wheat, and is determined by the same law of supply and de- 
mand. The market price must be paid or the community cannot get 
the capital it needs. 

Wage-earners are produced or appear on the scene simply because 
they can earn more by working for wages with the tools and machinery 
that capital provides than they can earn by scratching the ground or 
by working as their own masters. They will not apply for employ- 
ment unless the owners and managers of capital offer them wages that 
mean a better living than they can get in other ways. What they can 
command in the market is the market price of their labor. It is com- 
petition among capitalists for labor that raises wages. It is competi- 
tion among wage-earners for employment that reduces wages. No 
class in the community is so directly dependent on an abundance 
of invested capital — that is, a large supply of ways, works, and 
machinery — as the wage-earning class. 

There is always a rough adjustment between the amount of capital 
employing labor and the number of men seeking wages, just as there is 
a rough adjustment between the number of spindles that are turning 
and the amount of raw cotton that is grown in the world. People will 
not build cotton mills unless there is cotton to be had at prices which 
enable them to manufacture at a profit; and people will not grow 
cotton to supply the markets of the world unless there are manufac- 
turers to buy their crops at prices that make it worth while to raise 
them. By the same token, people will not build mills unless they can 
buy labor at prices which enable them to manufacture at a profit, and 
wage-earners will not come into existence and seek employment for 
wages unless there is invested capital offering wages high enough to 
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maintain them according to the general standard of living that pre- 
vails. An abundance of capital and a strong demand for labor increase 
the supply of labor by raising the birth-rate, stimulating immigra- 
tion, and drawing men out of occupations where they have been living 
“‘on their own.” A scarcity of capital and a weak demand for labor 
reduce the supply by lowering the birth-rate, discouraging immigra- 
tion, and driving men to the small farms and to those other occupa- 
tions in which by working for themselves they can produce enough 
on which to subsist. High wages increase the cost of living and the 
difficulty of saving. They check the production of capital. Low 
wages reduce the cost of living, make saving easier and more profit- 
able, and stimulate the production of capital. All these forces com- 
bined work out an adjustment or balance between the total amount 
of capital invested in those means of production and distribution 
that afford employment and the number of wage-earners that seek it. 
The forces that bring about this balance are irresistible. They should 
not be resisted, because on the resulting balance depends not only 
our comfort and happiness, but our very existence. This seems to me 
inevitable. And as Lowell says in one of his essays, “There is no 
good in arguing with the inevitable. The only argument available 
with an east wind is to put on your overcoat.” 

If we only let our imaginations work to a very slight extent we see 
why the economic position of capital is superior to that of labor. If 
capital be abnormally abundant and the return it yields is insufficient, 
then capital already in existence may remain idle for a time without 
being totally destroyed. And the superabundance is reduced by eco- 
nomic forces that check the production of new capital without causing 
more than discomfort to the members of the class that ordinarily pro- 
duces it. Their voluntary efforts cease or become less fruitful. On the 
other hand, if the wage-earners become too numerous, then in order to 
keep themselves alive they have to go on working, whether they will 
or no, until the supply of capital catches up with the supply of labor. 
And if the supply of capital fails to catch up, the number of wage- 
earners is reduced only with immense suffering. The superiority of 
capital to labor is nothing but an economic superiority of the kind I 
describe. It is one of those inevitable things with which we cannot 
argue. It is the only sort of superiority that I pointed out. The 
assertion of it is unpleasant to Mr. Davis. It makes him foam at 
the mouth and threaten the destruction of private property, which 
would cause a great deal more human suffering than another deluge. 
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Drowning is pleasant compared with death by plague, pestilence, and 
famine. 

The fundamental weakness in Mr. Davis’s position lies right here. 
If his position were sound, then the wage-earning population would 
not increase beyond the point where each individual could command 
in the open market what Mr. Davis regards as a living wage. It may, 
however, increase beyond that point throughout the country. It is 
pretty sure to increase beyond it in some localities. If the excess be 
general, there is no remedy except a greater production and invest- 
ment of capital. If the excess be local, there are two possible remedies: 
the investment of more capital in the locality (and such investment 
may very likely be attracted by cheap labor); or the moving away of 
the wage-earners to markets where their labor is in greater demand 
and commands higher wages. 

Mr. Davis supposes a case which he thinks can be answered in only 
one way. It is this: 

Suppose that the minimum wage necessary to furnish an individual with 
the essentials of life is two dollars a day. Suppose that, because of the number 
of persons seeking employment, capital is able to hire all the labor it needs at 
one dollar per day. Then none of such persons has any right to demand two 
dollars per day. It follows, of course, that any legislation, such as a minimum- 
wage law, is morally wrong, because it seeks to enforce the payment of a wage 
greater than the recipients could otherwise obtain. That is certainly Mr. 
Weston’s meaning. 


“You're an intelligent man,” said Mr. Ben Allen, addressing the elder 
Mr. Winkle, and then, addressing his friend Bob Sawyer, added, 
“Bob, he’s a very knowing fellow, this.” Of course, that is my mean- 
ing. The whole of my paper was written to express that meaning, and 
I flattered myself that I had expressed it in no ambiguous terms. 
The wretched conditions that Mr. Davis describes could not be 
general and permanent, because of the adjustment between the amount 
of capital employing labor and the number of men seeking wages to- 
ward which they are always working. Such conditions must be local 
and temporary, and the only cure is the investment of more capital in 
the locality or the removal of the wage-earners to places where there is 
a better market for their labor. If the capital employed is getting an 
abnormally high return by reason of the cheapness of labor, new cap- 
ital will keep coming in until the returns are reduced and wages are 
raised to the normal points. If the capital employed is getting only 
normal profits when it pays only one dollar a day to its employees, 
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then doubling their wages would wipe out the capital altogether. The 
last state of that place would be worse than the first. I know of a mill 
which I think is fairly typical. It pays a thousand operatives more 
than $1,000,000 every year in wages, and in good years pays its stock- 
holders $250,000 in dividends. Doubling the wages would not only 
wipe out the whole dividend, but would impair the capital to the ex- 
tent of over half a million annually. No matter how numerous the 
wage-earners may be, the community must let capital get its normal 
return, which in the long run is simply its fair market price, whatever 
market conditions may be. A minimum-wage law discourages the 
investment of capital and leads inevitably to the exclusion of all em- 
ployees who are not worth the wages which the law compels the em- 
ployer to pay. It is economically unsound and most cruel in its effects. 
I have no hesitation in pronouncing such a law immoral. The decision 
in the case Mr. Davis supposes ought, therefore, to be just the oppo- 
site of the decision he would give. His remedy takes away from those 
who have little even the little that they have. 

Assuming, then, that the amount of the joint product divisible be- 
tween capital and labor will not be substantially increased by paying 
Mr. Davis’s living wage, what will be the effect of paying it? The ef- 
fect can be only a different sort of division or distribution of the same 
stock of commodities. The owners of capital must get less or other 
wage-earners must get less in order that those who get more than they 
can earn in the market may consume a correspondingly larger part of 
the joint product. It is easier to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear 
than to make something out of nothing. If the difference be taken out 
of the returns on capital, less capital will be produced for investment 
in the industries which pay more than market value for their labor. 
Those industries will fail or go lame. If the increased cost of the labor 
be added to the selling price of the product, the wages earned by 
workmen in other industries will buy less. A reduced return on the 
capital employed in the industries which pay labor more than its 
market value will reduce the total amount of capital in the whole 
country and thus reduce wages generally. A higher price for the com- 
modities which those industries produce will reduce by just so much 
the purchasing power of wages generally. In either case other wage- 
earners have to suffer. In the end they have to pay the bill. The cap- 
ital destroyed does not go to labor. The only result is that labor’s 
share of the joint product is divided, not according to earning capacity, 
but according to the needs of those who labor, your living-wage fel- 
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lows getting more than they earn, and your market-price fellows, whose 
labor is worth a living wage in the market, getting less than they earn. 

Mr. Davis’s theory, that prosperity is promoted by increasing the 
purchasing power of some laborers and thus making it possible for 
them to take out of the common stcck divisible among all laborers 
more than the market equivalent of what they contribute, strikes me 
as simply preposterous. I imagine him with his wife and children at 
the table. There are five in all, and he says to them, “Here is a pud- 
ding that weighs just twenty-five ounces, enough to give each of us 
five ounces. I know a very pretty trick. I will give John nine ounces 
and the rest of us four ounces apiece. Then each of us can swap our 
pudding with John, ounce for ounce, in such a way that in the end we 
shall each have six ounces, or five ounces more than the whole pud- 
ding weighs.” It would be a very clever trick indeed, but no more 
clever than the trick he would perform with wages. Wages are a mere 
medium of exchange. By means of money the laborers convert their 
labor into things which other laborers help to produce. There is no 
magic about it whatever. Unless every exchange is made on the basis 
of market value, we have no rule to go by, value means nothing, jus- 
tice becomes powerless, and we are plunged into chaos. Every laborer 
who is paid more than the price his labor commands in the market is 
receiving charity. 

I pointed out in my other paper that the payment of a living wage 
to all those who cannot earn it in the markets where they offer their 
labor for sale would absolutely paralyze those economic forces which 
compel men to seek the markets where their labor is needed. The pros- 
perity of the community, the greatest good of the greatest number, re- 
quires that every laborer should seek a market in which his labor com- 
mands a living wage. So long as there is any market in the country 
where he can earn a living wage, the public interest requires that he 
should betake himself thither. The pukl:c interest is thwarted by pay- 
ing him the living wage in the market where he happens to be, and 
enabling him to remain there. If there be no market in which his labor 
will command a living wage, then either the condition of the whole 
country is poor and wretched or he is less efficient than his fellows. 

I think I am right in saying that the difference between the market- 

value wage and the living wage paid to a man either because he has 
brought his pigs to a poor market, or because he is incapable of earn- 
ing a living wage anywhere, is pure charity, bestowed at the expense 
of the community, and for the most part at the expense of his fellow 
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laborers, the common people whom “the Lord surely loves because he 
made so many of them.” Its nature as charity cannot be changed or 
hidden by such well-sounding phrases as Mr. Davis loves to use. For 
example, take a passage like this: “Can there be any doubt that so- 
ciety must say to every one who is able and willing to work, ‘If 
you are worthy to contribute your labor toward accomplishing the 
world’s work, you are worthy to receive therefor at least the necessi- 
ties of life’?”” And if Mr. Davis’s demand for a living wage be in its 
essence a demand for charity, the morals settle themselves. 

It is a manifest truism that charity habitually received and de- 
manded as of right is fatal to self-respect and sound morals. It ruins 
character and kills the soul. I discussed this at some length in my 
earlier paper, and shall not repeat what I said there. 

Mr. Davis refers to me in one place as a person of high estate, indif- 
ferent to the suffering of the pauper, and in the last paragraph suggests 
that my whole attitude is like that of Cain, when he asked scornfully 
whether he was his brother’s keeper. However strong I may be, Mr. 
Davis says, I deny that I am my weaker brother’s keeper. Indeed I 
do deny it in Mr. Davis’s sense, for weaker brothers kept 2,s he would 
have them kept are no better than slaves who have a kind master. 
They are destroyed morally and spiritually. They remain weak and 
become weaker. 

Mr. Davis’s picture of me tickles my fancy. I can imagine myself 
living in a mansion on a hill with a mill that I own and the wretched 
cottages of my operatives in the valley below. The wages I am paying 
are as high as my workmen can get from any employer in the neighbor- 
hood, and yet they do not seem sufficient to afford “the enjoyments of 
normal human life.” The business of my mill is managed efficiently, 
and yet the return on my investment is only the normal return that 
men expect in the kind of business I am conducting. Mr. Davis would 
have me call my workmen together in the town hall and address them 
in the language of Captain Reece in the Bab ballad: 


“Come tell me, please, what I can do 
To please and gratify my crew? 


‘*By any reasonable plan 
I'll make you happy if I can; 
My own convenience count as nil; 
It is my duty and I will.” 


Thereupon their spokesman, like William Lee in the ballad, “a 
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nervous, shy, low-spoken man,” would say, “There are a thousand of 
us and we want only one dollar a day added to our wages, which is ‘a 
raise’ of only thirty-three and a third per cent and means an increased 
cost of labor amounting to only about $300,000 a year.” Then I 
should say, “Well and good. ‘It is my duty and I will.’ Such wages 
will more than wipe out all the income I have been getting from my 
mill, but if any one is to bear the burden of making you comfortable, 
I am the man. I do not intend to shift the burden of my benevolence 
by raising the price of my goods to the poor people who want to buy 
them. This addition to your wages will cause a deficit every year in 
the business carried on in this mill, but I'll make up the annual deficits 
out of the income I derive from other property.” 

Just imagine the demoralizing effect of such fairy-godmother benev- 
olence on the unfortunate recipients of my bounty. While I lived 
they would not be freemen; they would be slaves. Not one of them 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that in any true sense he was 
earning what he got. If Mr. Davis were interested in the welfare of a 
young man in my service, I am sure he would say to him: “Do not be 
content to live on that old man’s bounty. It will be deadly. And for 
heaven’s sake do not marry and rear a family relying on it. Get out. 
You are in a fool’s paradise, and a fool’s paradise is no place for the de- 
velopment of character. Get out of it. Make the struggle in life which 
others are making. Industry and perserverance will give you what you 
ought to have and make you what you ought to be — a self-support- 
ing, independent man, fit to play your part as a citizen of a self- 
governing country.” When after a few short years I died, what a rude 
and painful awakening my people would have! Strangers would either 
decline to touch the business at all, or would buy it to run at a profit 
and offer my workmen only the market value of their labor. Their 
little short-lived Utopia would lie in ruins. As for the community at 
large, the consequences of my having wasted my substance in such 
riotous philanthropy might not be serious, but so far as they went 
would be evil. A part of that capital of the country which Mr. Davis 
and I agree “can be used in only one way, namely, to furnish addi- 
tional work and comfort to the great mass of the people,” would have 
been destroyed. The community would be poorer. There would be 
less work and less comfort for the great mass of the people than there 
would have been had I saved and invested what I had squandered in 
trying to help those whom I ought to have left to help themselves. 

We are all our brothers’ keepers. But what does it profit us or our 
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brothers to make their lives a little more comfortable if we kill their 
immortal souls? What can those who are living on the charity of their 
brothers and not on the fruit of their own labor offer unto the Lord for 
which the Lord can have respect? The philanthropists who undertake 
to “keep” their brothers in ways that will make or mar character as- 
sume a responsibility that is awful indeed. The Lord may say unto 
them, “‘Where are your brothers’ souls? The voices of your brothers’ 
souls cry unto me from the ground in which ye have buried them.” 
They and their well-meant kindness may have infinitely more to an- 
swer for than did Cain himself. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON BOOTLEGGING 
FOR EXAMINATIONS 


By R. S. HALE, ’91 


HIS is not an article on prohibition. The title is chosen because 

the word “bootlegging” has been applied to the use of printed notes 
of college lectures. The word is apparently chosen to imply that such 
use of printed notes (or some one else’s notes) is immoral. 

Now in my day, a generation ago, though cheating at any time was 
on the whole condemned, yet a small minority maintained that to 
cheat for a pass was at least less immoral than to cheat for an honor 
mark. The use of printed notes, or private tutors, or attendance at 
the seminars conducted by the “Widow” and others were all consid- 
ered as of somewhat doubtful propriety. The use of these methods 
was supposed to be quite infra dig. except by students who were in- 
tellectually or morally in the lower part of the class. Printed notes, 
private tutoring, and seminars were considered as distinctly low grade 
even if they did not quite overstep the limit into dishonorable cheat- 
ing. 

Another device that was considered very immoral in my day was 
interlinear translations and any translation at all except possibly met- 
rical translations such as those of the Aneid and Iliad. We heard with 
awe of some of the interlined volumes of Bohn’s library, but I think 
we felt that if any pupil owned one of these he had better hide it lest it 
be confiscated and he be expelled. 

Personally I passed the entrance examination with a creditable 
number of honors, took second-year honors and highest honors in two 
subjects, and graduated magna cum and Phi Beta Kappa without 
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using what were then considered lowgrade helps. I may, however, con- 
fess to attending one of the “Widow’s” seminars in Fine Arts 3, and I 
also remember that in my last month at school we were given a thor- 
ough drill in passing examinations. We stopped using textbooks, and 
instead took examinations every day, incidentally brushing up on any 
weak points thus discovered. This training was very valuable at the 
time, and later, but except for the fact that it was given by the school 
authorities I cannot see that it was different from cramming of the 
most intense kind by a private tutor. 

Training of this nature I do not remember as available at college 
except through private tutors. 

Later, when I went to Cornell to study engineering as a profession, 
I first found that some of the work was well covered in some German 
textbooks that had never been translated. As I read German but ill, 
I hired a German scholar to read these books with me and learned 
much thereby. 

I also found that some of the lectures and textbooks were hard for 
me (and for most of the class) to assimilate quickly, so I hired a tutor 
to work with me. I have always been satisfied with the result. 

Then for my thesis I found I needed a lot of information in a course 
I had not taken. I got hold of the textbooks, which I found were in 
effect a set of lectures, and used them with good results. Then it oc- 
curred to me that these printed lectures were no different in principle 
from printed notes, and I came to the conclusion that some of the 
methods useful for helping a student to obtain a pass mark were also 
useful for helping me to obtain the knowledge I really wanted, and to 
the conclusion that I would hereafter use these methods whenever I 
wanted to. Later, in business, I not only used them, but found I really 
had to use them. I found that the knowledge or the items of informa- 
tion that I had acquired in college were seldom worth anything. They 
were apt to be out of date even if I had not forgotten them. What I 
had to do was to exercise the faculties of learning quickly, which I had 
acquired in school and college. 

Later in life, when I started to read Spanish I found the most useful 
tool was a set of translations, Spanish and English on opposite pages. 
This gave me the exact word and shade of meaning as nearly as possi- 
ble without the waste of time in dictionary hunting, and I learned my 
Spanish far more quickly and more effectively than any other lan- 
guage. I cannot see why the interlinear translation is different in prin- 
ciple (though not so useful) from the translation on opposite pages. 
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The result of my experience is that now I use all the tools and all the 
methods available. I go to private tutors (sometimes called consulting 
engineers or experts). I use all the printed information I can find, pre- 
ferring it in condensed form like printed notes. I have to get up my 
subject as quickly as I can just as though I were cramming for an 
examination. 

This is, of course, true generally. The lawyer, the engineer, the 
business man are continually being set the task of getting up some 
new subject quickly. 

The particular items of information they have learned at college 
may be useful, but the real thing they have learned, if they are success- 
ful in their professions, is to learn quickly, using all the means avail- 
able just as though they were cramming for an examination. 

Now I spoke of the undergraduate sentiment in my day, which was 
that, if a student was just trying to get through with the least possible 
effort, he might use all available means to pass the examinations, but 
if he was reasonably certain to get through he should certainly not 
cheat and should regard tutoring, cramming, and printed notes as only 
just enough better than cheating so that he need not fear punishment. 

The sentiment in after life is quite different. In after life the man 
who continues to study gives up learning by any special routine method 
laid out for him by a council or faculty and instead uses all the meth- 
ods available to learn as quickly as he can. Since this is quite different 
from the theories of some professors, it indicates we may well examine 
the object of the teaching at school and college and the object of the 
examinations. 

Is the object of the teaching to teach facts? Or is it to train the 
mind of the student so that he may quickly learn more facts later when 
he wants them? 

Is the object of the examinations to find out how many facts the 
student knows or to find out whether his mind has been trained? 

Whatever the object of examinations, each examination is a test of 
something. When the examination shows that the crammer by use of 
printed notes, etc., has taught as much as the professor, this seems to 
indicate either a paucity in the professor’s teaching, or a weakness in 
the examination, or both. 

If the student can (perhaps he can’t now, but he could in my day) 
go to a private tutor or seminar and in a few hours learn enough to 
pass the examination on a course of lectures that have been running a 
year, only two conclusions seem to be possible. Either the private 
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tutor is a much better teacher than the professor or else the final ex- 
amination paper is not a good test. When the examination shows that 
a tutor can teach a subject better or more quickly (or both) than the 
professor, then the professor should change his teaching or examina- 
tions, or both. 

Of course, there is something to be said for the cultural value of 
listening, something for what we absorb by long contact. These things 
are not necessarily tested by the final examinations. They can be 
judged by attendance records and by hour examinations and marking 
of recitations. 

Sometimes, again, it is worth while to learn to do a thing in what 
would not always be the best way, as when a Boy Scout builds a log 
cabin for practice instead of using lumber, or as when a scholar might 
try to write an oration using only Anglo-Saxon words. 

These, however, are special stunts. They are occasionally useful, 
but the best training in initiative is when the student is free to use 
many methods or all methods. Is it worth while to use Euclid alone 
or is a student best trained in geometry if he uses the later methods of 
proof? 

If we specifically plan one of these stunts of doing or learning some- 
thing in a special way, not the best, then the fact that it is a special 
stunt may mean that the examination should be of a special kind. 

If we are not engaged in a special stunt, if we are working for the 
general education that we shall need in after life, then this idea that 
we are not learning facts for their own sake, but are learning to learn 
leads to two conclusions. 

One is that the student should learn to use all the tools and methods 
available. 

The other conclusion is that we should reverse our thought of teach- 
ing vs. examinations. To-day the teaching of the subject — that is, of 
the facts — is often considered the important item, the framework, 
while the examination at the end to test the teaching is merely a trim- 
ming which can in theory be dispensed with if the teaching and learn- 
_ ing of the subject have been thorough. 

Should we not reverse this and consider the examinations as the 
main thing and the teaching as merely accessory (even though an 
absolutely necessary accessory)? 

When we put the subject first and the learning to learn second, have 
we not had the cart before the horse? Let us reverse this and put the 
horse first. Let us consider that the teacher or the subject taught is 
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the horse that pulls the load. The load, the important thing, is not the 
subject learned, but the learning to learn. In learning to learn we have 
to learn something, but what we learn is of slight importance. The 
learning to learn is the important thing. 

On this basis we select subjects (such as algebra, Latin, history, 
etc.) which experience has shown are a good foundation, incidentally 
useful in themselves, mainly useful because learning them guides us 
as to how to learn other things. 

Then we should have examinations in each subject, very likely sev- 
eral kinds of examinations in each; as, for instance, an examination to 
test ability to write French and another to test the student’s know]- 
edge of French literature. These examinations would not necessarily 
be different from those in use to-day. The students would know when 
they were coming and would prepare for them, sometimes by going to 
lectures, sometimes by using textbooks or printed notes, sometimes by 
private tutors, and sometimes by other or all methods. Again, the 
teaching need not be different from what it is to-day, but the emphasis 
would be on the examination. 

The hour examinations and the attendance at lectures or recitations 
might well be retained, but as a separate item. It is one thing to attend 
lectures, a quite different thing to pass an examination six days or six 
months or six years later. Why mix these different tests, though grad- 
uation may well depend on all? 

I believe this is more or less the Oxford and Cambridge method ex- 
cept that they have but two sets of examinations during the course in- 
stead of a set every half-year. 

On this basis giving the examinations would be entirely independent 
of the teaching and so would the marking. Is it true that only the 
teacher can set the questions and mark the answers? I think not. 

‘*He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 


That dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all.”’ 


While this was written of a lover, yet I think it applies to a good 
teacher. If the examinations are properly designed with the coéperation 
of all the experts in a subject, why should any individual teacher, 
however able, object to having his pupils and himself tested out? If he 
has emphasized one point in teaching while the examination empha- 
sizes another, this will not introduce any serious trouble and it may 
do much good. The points in the examination papers worked up by 
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the whole body of experts are more apt to be the important ones than 
the points that have appealed to the individual teacher. 

Why should not a teacher submit to an independent examination 
just as a lawyer must have his case decided by a judge and a jury? 
The business man, the doctor, and the engineer have their results 
passed on by society and by nature. They do not write the questions 
or mark the answers themselves. Is it necessary for good teaching that 
only the teacher shall decide how well his pupils have learned? 

It is true, of course, that the first time a subject is taught there is 
but one man, the teacher, who can write the examinations and mark 
the results. When a second teacher comes in, it may be hard to get 
efficient coéperation even if both try honestly to get together. 

When, however, we come to the usual standard subjects there should 
be no difficulty in having standard examinations in sufficient variety, 
so that the examination can be made the main thing independent of 
attendance (though this does not mean that attendance at lectures and 
recitations need be dispensed with). 

I understand considerable development is going on along just these 
lines; that is, that examinations in some subjects are becoming stand- 
ardized. My suggestion is only that if we change our point of view and 
regard the examination as the main thing, as the cart, and regard the 
teaching only as the pulling power whose job is to pull efficiently, then 
college work will become a better training for after life. 

College would become a place where the student learns to learn and 
where by contact he absorbs culture. The contact and probable cul- 
ture are tested by records of attendance, perhaps by marking at reci- 
tation or hour examinations. 

Whether in addition to absorbing culture he has learned to learn is 
tested by standard examinations set by independent examiners, 
marked independently. These test whether the student has learned, 
and the results also show which teachers have trained him to learn and 
which have not. 

Some students, some teachers, may be rated by this method higher 
or lower than they deserve, but the difference will not be great nor will 
it have any important effect, while the result of comparing different 
methods of teaching will have very important effects in improving 
those methods. 

I think this whole theory is merely a development of the case system 
of teaching law and business. Do the law schools and business schools 
ever complain of printed notes, seminars, or private tutors? I think 
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not. I think they welcome them, and I think as soon as the examina- 
tions in the standard courses in algebra, Latin, etc., are put on the 
basis I suggest, the advantages will be similar to the advantages of 
the case system. No new machinery is needed except gradually to 
make the examinations and markings independent of the particular 
individual teacher who has taught the student. To-day the examiners 
do not consult the crammers. If the professors in a department as a 
whole make out the examinations on a standard, changing but little 
from year to year, why should not the individual professor be willing 
to compare the results he gets from the pupils with the results of other 
professors in previous years or the results the crammer gets. Why is 
he afraid to submit his results to test? 

I come back to my proposition as a layman who thinks he is reason- 
ably intelligent. 

I wish I had used more private tutoring, seminars, translations, and 
printed notes when I was in college. I want my nephews to use these 
aids. I think the professor who objects to printed notes gives evidence 
of being a failure either at teaching or at writing examination papers. 

I should like to see the present college courses used as cases are used 
in the Law School and Business School. Each course would be like a 
case except that the course runs through a half-year or year instead of 
a week. 

The statement of a case would for a course be a pamphlet telling 
how the examination would be made up and giving a full description 
of the kind of questions, including examples or samples, but not nec- 
essarily any of the questions that would finally appear. 

For the course the pamphlet or statement of the case would include 
suggestions as to textbooks, etc., laboratory work, etc., lectures that 
might (should) be attended, etc. 

Then each student, guided but not controlled by the teacher, would 
study his course much as a law student or business student studies 
his case. 

Each student would be free to use printed notes or private tutors. 

He would be free to study a little at a time or to concentrate at the 
end, but if the examination is well designed he would find that only by 
learning how to learn would he be able to pass the number of examina- 
tions required for his degree. 

As I talk with my friends in the faculty, I think I see that the col- 
lege is tending toward these ideas. 

It is only when I see the use of printed notes described as immoral 
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that I want to bring out the fact that in after life we use printed notes 
and the like whenever we can, and that learning how to learn, learn- 
ing how to pass examinations, is the real thing we learn at college in 
addition to the culture and experience we absorb by contact. 

Therefore, I suggest that the examinations be made a greater fea- 
ture, that they be made independent of the individual teacher who 
teaches the course that year, and that the student, while guided by his 
teachers and advisers, be left free to learn all he can in whatever way 
is found most efficient. This need not mean any less work on the part 
of the students; it should mean that with the same effort as now they 
will accomplish much more. 


FREE FROM INTERRUPTIONS! 
By DAVID FAIRCHILD 


HERE are so many obvious things to be done that the much more 

important things of life often go by the board. I think that we 
have just begun to understand how tremendously these obvious de- 
mands upon us have increased with the almost miraculous and in- 
stantaneous development of the means through which one mind can 
communicate with another. 

Starting with a world devoid even of human speech, the struggle to 
communicate ideas has grown in geometrical progression in man until 
it has reached a point to-day where man faces the probability of uni- 
versal speech with his fellows and an end of all personal struggle for 
the opportunity to talk to some one. 

In one of his Harvard lectures, Mr. Elihu Root prophetically re- 
marks that, although throughout the ages the struggle has been for 
equality, the time seems to be coming when the struggle will be for 
inequality. Is it not, perhaps, true that, whereas in our forefathers’ 
time, as far back as history records their acts, there was a continual 
struggle among human beings to come together where they could talk 
to one another, the time is now approaching when the struggle will be 
to get away from one another? The effort to come together was a long, 
intense one. I predict that the effort to keep away from one another is 
going to be quite as great. 

I do not mean that the thoughtful man has not always had to strug- 
gle to get out of doing the obvious things of life, but it does appear as 
though, with the opening of the telephone exchanges and the increas- 
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ing ease of communications, those who want us to attend to their per- 
fectly obvious needs have tremendously increased in number. Any 
man who is foolish enough to make a better mouse-trap to-day, with 
the hope that the world will make a beaten path to his door, has on his 
hands a car-parking problem which keeps him awake nights. 

Have we not let obvious things in on our souls, bared our emotional 
lives to the hammerings of all sorts and conditions of men, so that, be- 
fore our lives are half spent, we have lost the capacity to dream, and 
become hurrying experts in the shallower things of life? And has not 
this doing of too many little things, because we are asked to do them, 
shut us out more or less completely from two societies which are of 
vastly more importance in our lives — the society of the greatest 
minds of the past, which live in books, and the silent but none the less 
intriguing society of the cosmos around us, composed of the vast 
phenomena of the heavens, the myriads of superbly beautiful living 
forms of the sea, the ever-changing cycles of tlie seasons upon the 
land? I believe it has; and to me there is something profoundly pa- 
thetic in the spectacle of the modern college professor besieged at 
every turn, like a nurse in the park, with the insistent demands of the 
little children who want to be taught, but who don’t care to learn. 
There used to be places to which these professors could run away — 
the deep woods where the squirrels waited for them, or the sea beach; 
but to-day the telephone and the motor car follow them, and they no 
sooner open up a little laboratory on the seacoast and plan for a quiet 
summer there, with a few congenial scientific spirits who are on their 
own level, than some one opens it up to undergraduates, and the place 
swarms with an activity which resembles that of a department store. 

These are conditions of this living American life, and, since nothing 
in the universe is static, they are conditions which will probably in- 
crease and which must lead somewhere. Where do they lead? Can 
this drift be anticipated? If it can, we may save time by planning to 
anticipate it. f 

Suppose we recognize frankly that some opportunity must be cre- 
ated by which those who have elected to lead others into the larger life 
of intellectual things can deepen their own lives. Such an opportunity 
would seem to require freedom from insistent, obvious things to be 
done, the occasional stimulus of other research minds, and quiet. 
These factors are much more delicately balanced than most of us ap- 
preciate. 

I once had an illuminating talk with Mr. Graham Bell on the start- 
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ing and stopping of the thinking machine. I think he had an idea that 
his own mental machine worked more smoothly at the end of twenty- 
four hours of effort than at the beginning, and almost the only time I 
have ever seen him irritated was when he was obliged to give up a line 
‘of thought he was following. He could concentrate his mind in the 
midst of confusion, but it took much more effort, and I believe he felt 
that his mind could not do as rigorous thinking when noises broke in 
upon it, and this is the reason that most of his intensive work was done 
between ten at night and five o’clock in the morning. It has never 
been my privilege to watch, as intimately as I did his, the workings of 
any other truly great intellect, but, as I look back to certain brilliant 
conversations with him which were cut short by absolutely trivial oc- 
currences, I realize how right he was, and I am impressed anew by the 
fact that one of the colossal wastes of the world to-day is through the 
constant and unnecessary interruptions of thought. Countless thou- 
sands might think, were they ever left alone, and, by thinking, might 
grow into more reasonable beings. Thousands who have new ideas and 
are capable of rigorous thinking are never in their waking hours out of 
reach of some human voice which is telling them of some trivial human 
occurrence. I used to wonder what savages talked about. I once vis- 
ited New Guinea, and I found that the Papuans were always talking 
about food and one another — and about clothing, though they wore 
next to nothing! How many thousands of years they have been talk- 
ing! And who knows whether there has not been born somewhere in 
those jungles a Papuan with a creative mind far above his fellows — 
one who, perhaps, looking into the sky has even conceived of the 
heavens as filled with swiftly moving orbs, but whose thoughts, how- 
ever high they soared, were trampled upon by the insistent demands 
of those around him? Are we quite sure that our own modern civiliza- 
tion has not multiplied the insistent demands upon our attention until 
to-day many college professors and scientific men find they have no 
time to think, but must be continually doing things? 

I am aware that new ideas come to one at unexpected times and 
places. There are occasions when one’s brain “crawls with ideas,” as 
Mr. Bell used to express it, but I think when we analyze the occur- 
rence of these thoughts we shall find that they seldom appear upon our 
horizons when we are worried over things to be done. They appear to 
come more frequently to the unhurried soul — to the one who, like the 
tired horse, “‘lies down in harness”’ when some one tries to drive him. 

It is not so easy as one would think to be absolutely alone and quiet. 
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Our laboratories are noisy places, our homes are on noisy streets, even 
the country now is noisy with automobiles, and, while we can shut out 
these noises from our minds and be oblivious of them, I surmise that 
Mr. Bell may have been quite right when he contended that this effort 
of the mind to shut out interrupting noises required the application of 
energy, and that the energy so expended was subtracted from the total 
energy which the mind had at its command for the purposes of concen- 
tration. I do not give this as a theory of Mr. Bell, but as my own idea 
of what he had in mind when he objected to the herding together of 
boys in rooms for purposes of study. But solitude is not enough. It 
alone is not conducive to the highest flights of intellect, and if persisted 
in would appear often to lead to intellectual aberration. It is only 
necessary as a contrast to intellectual companionship and encourage- 
ment. I believe the greatest intellects in history have required sympa- 
thy, and the lack of it has often killed them. Think how many of them 
have been embittered by the shocks of personal animosities and have 
wasted their priceless lives in useless quarrels with nonentities! 

I wonder if it would ever be possible to find out how many of the 
great new ideas which have built our civilization were the product of 
the action of one mind upon another. So long as the creation of new 
ideas is the most important need of our civilization, a study of the 
forces which bring them into existence would appear to be of tremen- 
dous importance. Anything, therefore, which starts a new train of 
thought that ends in a new discovery should share in the respect which 
we pay to that discovery. The world which laughed at Langley and 
now pays him homage seems to have completely overlooked the man 
Lancaster to whom Langley himself gives credit for having started 
him to thinking of the flight of the buzzards. And it is not always the 
sympathy of lifelong friends which stimulates us most. In fact, too 
long association flattens out those differences of experience which are 
often the most important in the creation of new ideas. The stimulus of 
strange but sympathetic nurses and doctors in a hospital is now well 
recognized as much superior in its first effects on a patient to the sym- 
pathy of an old friend whose presence is the signal for an emotional 
breakdown. This good effect remains often for months or until some 
unsympathetic nurse gets on the patient’s nerves. 

These three factors — freedom from the necessity of hurrying to do 
obvious, often trivial things, the absolute quiet of real solitude, and 
access to the stimulation of a sympathetic fresh personality — are to 
my mind of really tremendous importance. They should be brought to 
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the attention of every college president who is interested in deepening 
the intellectual lives of the professors and building up a real institution 
of learning rather than a collection of marble buildings through which 
may swarm a mob of people. 

When quite a young man, I ran away to Europe to study. I did it 
against the advice of one of the old college presidents who was then 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and who felt I should remain in 
Washington and “stick to my job.” I studied in the Zodlogical Station 
of Naples and the Botanic Gardens of Palermo, Breslau, Berlin, Muen- 
ster, Bonn, and then went to the great gardens at Buitenzorg, Java. 
In the twenty-five years since then I have been closely associated with 
the research work of the Department of Agriculture in Washington. 
As I look back at all these widely separated places where I have 
worked, only two of them stand out prominently as having been ideal 
in the three respects of quiet, freedom from interruptions, and access 
to stimulating personalities. They are the Naples Zoélogical Station 
and Strasburger’s Laboratory at Bonn. 

Conditions during the early days of my life in Washington, when the 
Department was a small affair, were almost as ideal as at Bonn and 
Naples, but since 1903 they have not been so. They have provided for 
no considerable periods of quiet and have been destructive through the 
bewildering variety of their intellectual allurements and personal con- 
tacts. The Field Laboratories and Stations of the Department have 
been quiet places in which to study, but Washington has been a place 
of conferences and correspondence. Conditions in Berlin in 1895 I 
found much the same. Something scientific to go to was forever alter- 
ing the continuity of one’s plans. 

Dohrn and Strasburger are dead, and the conditions at Naples and 
Bonn have changed, and, if I were a young man again, I should hardly 
know where to go to deepen my intellectual life and get close in where 
the breezes from the unknown make one aware of the great cosmic 
forces which surround us. There doubtless are plenty of quiet places, 
and others who know them will consider my statement absurd, but I 
am only able to speak of my own experience. None of the colleges with 
which I am familiar seem quiet enough. Their professors seem to be 
harassed with teaching. The experiment stations are most of them too 
close to obvious problems, and the large biological stations are crowded 
with undergraduate students. I went last summer to the little biologi- 
cal station at St. Andrews in New Brunswick, and I think if I were in- 
vited I should go there again or perhaps to some other of the small sta- 
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tions where quiet, a few real investigators, and freedom from obvious 
things to do combine to make them breeding-places for ideas. 

But why should it not be possible to create this atmosphere some- 
where in the United States, if we analyze its elementary requirements? 
Harvard, for example, has the men whose intellectual sympathies and 
criticism and unflinching thoroughness could furnish that element 
without which no institution can be an institution of learning. 

Why should not Harvard be equipped to furnish these conditions — 
an environment in which research professors in colleges and experiment 
stations who are struggling with problems of great importance to our 
agriculture, but who feel that their understanding of the fundamental 
factors which are involved is too limited, can deepen their insight? 
Let Harvard, with its Bussey Institution, its Zoélogical and Botanical 
Laboratories, its Zodlogical and Botanical Museums, its incomparable 
Arnold Arboretum, and its libraries, organize somewhere research 
cloisters for mature investigators who really crave to get away from 
the world of students and the household duties of faculty and station 
staff work to their selected problems in the field of science, and she 
would, in my opinion, be doing for America, on a great scale, that high 
type of service which she has always done, but on much too limited a 
plan. 

She has the Arnold Arboretum, for example, and the literature of 
the trees of the world and an incomparable Botanic Garden, and 
trained research professors in genetics, but is inadequately supplied 
with facilities for the breeding of plants. She has her zoélogical and 
entomological collections and libraries and some of the foremost 
thinkers of America at work with them, but she lacks the equipment 
for that experimental work with living animals and insects which is 
destined some day to startle the world with its contributions to the 
new science of heredity and shed new light upon the intensely practical 
problems of human disease. She has all the intellectual equipment to 
do this thing. If the educational drives of our educators could only 
take the facts into consideration, they would help make and equip a 
place for the research professors of the country where they could spend 
more time in a quiet, stimulating environment; a place which would 
help build them up into the great discoverers in science which they de- 
serve to be and are capable of becoming, but cannot expect to become 
if held down to the treadmill of student instruction, or the insistent 
demands for more or less superficial information. 
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UP HILL AND DOWN DALE 
By CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, ’83 


DISCOVERED a boy on the top of Corey Hill — an interesting 
boy, a boy-topographer. By the way, hills are a hobby of mine. 
Wherever I lift up mine eyes unto one, I cannot be content until I 
have lifted up the rest of me. And the next thing, if it is a new hill, is 
to find out its name. You never could imagine, unless you have tried 
it, what a difficult quest this is. Especially elusive are inhabited hills, 
with streets and houses on them. If you inquire of a denizen, either he 
gives you a blank stare and says he doesn’t know, or he tells you the 
name of the street. It took me four years to identify Aspinwall Hill. 
But even wild, wooded hills are reluctant to reveal their secret. Boys 
are generally the best informants; they have introduced me to many 
an eminence. Once I was so fortunate as to meet that rare, almost 
extinct bird, a policeman with a Yankee accent, who had grown up on 
the territory he now patrolled; and three puzzling peaks were added 
to my calling list. Some titles are curiously repeated: there is a 
Boston Rock in Waltham and another in Melrose, both of them well 
worth climbing; but the one and only Rag Rock is in Woburn. Horn 
Pond Mountain is as peculiar as its name, though now skirted by an 
automobile parkway. Blueberry Mountain, still remote and savage, 
despite a huge quarry eating into its side, has a smack of mystery, 
because of the total absence of blueberries and their bushes. 
Stretching eastward from the Middlesex Fells to the Lynn Woods is 
an alpine region, full of eccentric miniature Rockies, each summit, 
with its sharp cap of whitish stone, looking from afar like a snow- 
crowned horn. Venturesome houses, yearly more numerous, crawl up 
their sides, and in some places have almost reached the top. First 
come little tar-paper pioneers, pushing their way into seemingly inac- 
cessible spots; frame dwellings follow in their wake, then roads which 
soon turn into streets. To one who is cut off from Switzerland and the 
Selkirks this country offers compensation. The highest needle, as I 
learned after laborious research, is entitled Candlestick; its point 
dominates the world, looking down on fells and woods and beach. 
Next to it is High Rock. Near the apex of Candlestick, appropriately 
enough, I found a flame — a fire kindled by four swarthy-faced, black- 
eyed little boys, who looked terror-stricken at my approach. It was 
late autumn, and they were warming themselves over the fascinating 
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blaze; moreover, as I ascertained when I had won their confidence, 
they had just baked a potato. “We hadn’t only one,” said he who was 
readiest of speech, “‘but we broke it into four pieces, and it was awful 
good.” How I wished I had a good pocketful! Some of the hills, 
terraced and planted, give one the illusion of Italy. In fact, in a high 
pass I came upon a stone building with court and stables, surrounded 
by vineyards — a veritable osteria. 

Speaking of stone buildings, I wish somebody would tell me the 
story of a ruin which I visit from time to time in the Middlesex Res- 
ervation, on a height in the southeasterly quarter. It used to be 
buried in the forest, but now roads have approached, and trails run 
pretty near it. A tiny, one-room hut, about ten feet square, it had 
walls of fine masonry two feet thick; one can see the remains of a slate 
roof and a brick chimney; there are evidences of a doorway and three 
windows with slate sills. When I first saw it, the walls were still 
breast-high; they are now considerably diminished, by the onslaughts 
not of time, I fancy, but of boys. I have met but one person who 
would confess acquaintance with this mystery. He is a park workman 
whom I encountered clearing a path in the vicinity. According to his 
saga, the stone house once belonged to some young men in Medford, 
who had built it for a chemical laboratory and were wont to gather 
there at night to carry on their weird experiments. It is odd that a 
retreat destined for nocturnal use should have had most of its wall- 
space taken up by door and windows. But if it was not a nest of 
alchemy, what was it? 

Ignorance is not the only obstacle one has to contend with, when 
investigating collicular nomenclature. There is also shyness. People 
are often ashamed of familiar appellations, which they regard as 
peculiar to their family or their little group of childhood friends. On 
Rag Rock, one Sunday, I fell into conversation with an elderly man. 
By elderly I mean some one who is perhaps older than I: our defini- 
tions of age are always egocentric. His life had been spent in the baili- 
wick that lay beneath us, and, after a bit of talk, he began to point out 
his landmarks. He had a curious accent, such as I have never heard 
before nor since: the vocabulary and the sounds were Yankee, but the 
intonations were Irish, an inheritance, no doubt, from an early settler 
from Erin. His birthplace, nearly hidden by trees, lay to the north- 
ward; to the west was the place where he went to school, in Cum- 
mingsville, across a flat district, which — he said, apologetically — 
“‘we used to call the Great Plain.” To the south was Horn Pond, 
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where they would go to swim; they would row out to a little island in 
the middle, and go in from there. There was Horn Pond Mountain 
and Turkey Hill and Mount Pisgah, and Menchin Hill and Sargent’s 
Hill and Blueberry Mountain and Ram’s Head Hill and Bear Hill. 
Then he stopped, and explained, with a deprecating laugh: “We used 
to have sort o’ nicknames for all them places.” 

Sometimes I have had to resort to devious ways to get the informa- 
tion I coveted. For a long while I had tried to unearth the local name 
of the pine-crested eminence known from a distance as Zion’s Hill. 
Mountains frequently have different titles from different sides. One 
day, pushing my bicycle through the woods at the foot of it, I met an 
Irishman — a real one, this time, though an ancient resident. After 
beguilingly desultory remarks, I said, “‘’Tis a foin hill ye have here.” 
“Tt is thot,” was the hearty reply. “What moit be the name ye’d 
have on ut?” I inquired cautiously. “I’m god-dommed if I know,” he 
cried. “The people around here do be callin’ ut Mechin Hill. Perhaps 
thot moit be its name.” 

One hill got me into trouble, through no fault of mine. I had been 
spending the night at the house of a friend in a near-by town which I 
shall call Conington. The necessity of diplomatic reticence will be 
evident later on. Returning by train to the city the next morning, my 
host introduced me to a couple of his fellow townsmen, and we engaged 
in pleasant converse. It struck me that they all seemed to be fully 
posted about local history and topography. As we passed through 
Arlington, I looked out of the window, and a long-suppressed desire 
came to the surface. “‘You gentlemen are evidently well acquainted 
with this region,”’ I said. ‘Will you kindly tell me which of these 
heights is Turkey Hill? The people whom I have asked do not agree.” 
A dead silence greeted this innocent inquiry. They looked as if they 
had heard nothing. ‘‘Can any of you tell me which is Turkey Hill?” 
I repeated, a little louder. Each stared fixedly straight before him and 
said nothing. “I am endeavoring,” I insisted, rather nervously, “to 
clear up a doubt in my mind as to the identity of Turkey Hill.” 
Stony-faced stillness was the only answer. As I was opening my 
mouth for another attempt, one of them hurriedly spoke. “Say, are 
you trying to start something?” were his perplexing words. I said no 
more. Nobody said anything more. When we reached our destination 
and separated, my host lingered for a moment with me. “Let: me 
explain,” said he. “Listen to my story, and you will understand and 
forgive. Two years ago, the Conington Historical and Archeological 
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Society, in the course of its topographical researches, opened up the 
question of Turkey Hill. It proved to be a burning question. Every 
member had his opinion, and had it bad; and the longer we debated, 
the worse he had it. There were no chunks of sandstone, but there 
were chunks of red-hot talk. Conington society was divided into 
hostile camps; the best families would not recognize each other when 
they met on the street. Only recently have people begun to speak to 
one another again. Peace has at last returned to our beautiful village, 
but only by virtue of a tacit pledge never to mention Turkey Hill.” I 
understood and forgave. Since then, I have heard the truth about 
Turkey Hill from a company of small boys whom I found on top. 

Having so often played the part of the informed, I am happy to 
recall that once I was an informant. It was in Williams, Arizona. 
After visiting the Grand Cafion, my traveling companion and I found 
that the train with which we had expected to make connection was 
thirteen hours late, and we had to spend the day in Williams. There 
is not much in Williams to beguile one’s leisure. A shop of Indian 
baskets and textiles was the principal attraction, and that could not 
be made to last many hours. It was kept, I remember, by a melan- 
choly young man from Providence, a homesick and bored young man, 
hungry for contact with New England. “There are no amusements in 
this town,” he said, “except drinking and gambling, and an occasional 
dance, where the only partners one has are the waitresses from the 
hotel. Only two families live here on whom one can call. My business 
occupies me for a quarter of an hour or so a couple of times a day, 
when the trains stop. All I am waiting for is a chance to go back 
East.” To a stranger, it was interesting to see people arrive from time 
to time, galloping in from the desert, which stretched around, illimit- 
able. Water came in barrels, by rail. Outside the principal saloon, 
which was of brick, there was a lame coyote restlessly turning to and 
fro in a cage. The atmosphere, hot in the unmitigated sun glare, was 
full of strange exhilaration. I think I have exhausted the advantages 
of the spot as a summer resort. 

The growth of settlements in our Southwest, along the railway, is a 
curious phenomenon. First came a saloon, opposite the station; then 
another, beside the first; then another and another. When there were 
thirteen in the row, two or three dwellings would appear. Sixteen 
saloons would call for a church, and nineteen for a school. Williams 
had a line of twenty-seven saloons, if I remember aright; a church, a 
school, a considerable number of private houses, and a little hotel. 
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The place was tidy and seemed orderly enough, although some of the 
bar-rooms were said to be dangerous. We did not visit them all. 
There was a certain sameness that discouraged us after a while, and 
eventually we settled down for the rest of the day in the principal 
saloon, which, as I have said, was of brick. Customers drifted in, 
thinly and noiselessly. Some of them looked a good bit like the cowboy 
of the movies, but none of them could talk real cowboy talk. The 
people of this region have forgotten how to speak dialect, or else have 
never been properly taught. Harvard and Yale professors have a 
much better command of slang. Fixtures in the place were the despair- 
ing coyote, the friendly bar-keep, a pair of melodramatic-looking but 
soft-spoken card-players, we two stranded wayfarers, and a couple of 
really fine steel engravings, which hung behind the bar. These I rec- 
ognized at once, having repeatedly seen them in France: one was an 
illustration of a fable by La Fontaine (the somnolent maids disturbed 
by the rooster), the other was a scene from Musset’s Rolla, both sub- 
jects affording opportunity for treatment of the nude. The bar-keep 
called our attention to them with some pride. “I wish,” he said, “that 
some one could tell me what those pictures represent. None of us can 
guess, and nobody who comes here can tell. For years I have asked 
customer after customer, but not one has known. I believe the ques- 
tion has been put to every stranger that has ever visited Williams.” 
Stimulated to new zest in life by the chance to do good, I more than 
willingly conveyed the long-desired knowledge. The bar-keep’s joy 
knew no bounds. Whatever we might consume henceforth, he de- 
clared, would be on the house. The perpetual gamblers ceased their 
perpetual gambling and stared in speechless admiration. The sad 
coyote uttered a triumphant howl. During the remainder of our resi- 
dence we had the freedom of the town. Yet there are people who 
would persuade us that a liberal education yields no practical return. 

But my boy on Corey Hill: I have left him in the cold, although he 
too is a good example of the fruits of education. Cold it was, indeed, a 
clear but blustering winter day, when I found him on the hilltop, 
gazing wistfully at the view — a lad of eighteen, rather thinly dressed, 





without an overcoat. A casual remark or two led to more consecutive 
discourse; and I found him consumed with curiosity about the land- 
scape. For once my hill-hunting mania was justified: I knew how to 
put a name on every knob that jutted into the sky; or, if there were 
any with which I was not yet on speaking terms, I was able to keep 
them out of sight by sheer lingual facility, just as a patient covers up a 
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sore tooth with his tongue when he reaches the dentist’s. The boy was 
delighted. Really, I believe he was almost as glad to listen as I was to 
talk. He lived in Boston; after exhausting the resources of the city, he 
had made it his habit to seize every chance for adventure in the ad- 
jacent country, but the nomenclature of his topographical discoveries 
generally had remained a mystery to him. Not the names alone, how- 
ever, excited his interest: he thirsted for information about the size of 
the towns that lay beneath us, the products of the factories whose 
smoke streaked the distance, the vegetables in the market gardens. I 
soon had to pull in my horns. Only for a moment, as it turned out; for 
presently the boy began to question me about other cities and other 
states, and (finding I had wandered abroad) about other countries. 
The curious thing was that in the matter of population and of prin- 
cipal industries, he was easily at the head of the class. No sooner was 
Detroit mentioned, or Baltimore, or St. Louis, than the statistics 
began to flow; even Liverpool and Genoa, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Cologne, Vienna failed to faze him; even places to me still mythical, 
such as Canton and Tokio. Often, too, he knew something of the pub- 
lic buildings, the squares, the harbors. It was evident that he had 
pored over pictures and descriptions and had tried to visualize the 
scene. His bodily excursions had taken him three times to Worcester 
and once (cherished memory!) as far as Springfield. The great hope of 
his young manhood was to reach Detroit. I suppose that in earlier 
times a youth of his temper would have run away to sea. In our un- 
romantic age he stayed at home and studied geography. 

Never, even in thought, had Gabriel strayed from home. Gabriel 


‘was another boy, a little chap of ten or eleven, whom I met on an 


island off our rocky coast. It was an island of some extent, and had a 
population — as my Corey Hill friend would have observed — of 
about a hundred and fifty, mostly clustered around a small but safe 
harbor at one end. No horse was there, no automobile; therefore no 
road, only paths. Whatever farming was carried on was done by hand. 
The one important occupation was fishing. Once in so often a steamer 
came and carried off their accumulated catch; at shorter intervals a 
motor-boat brought their mail. Although they all had boats, they saw 
but little of the world outside. Report gave them a bad name. 
“Rough customers” they were called; once (it was whispered) they 
were pirates. During the day I spent on their island I found them 
courteous and singularly gentle. Strolling over the sightly highland on 
the west side of their inlet, I fell in with Gabriel, who was on his way 
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home and invited me to accompany him. He had a well-featured, 
pensive face, and a fairy-like sweet voice, which made me fancy I was 
in Wales. The daily life of the isolated little community was unfolded 
in his prattle; I saw the footbridge he crossed on the way to his lessons, 
the steep hill which in winter he descended on his sled; in very cold 
weather, indeed, one could coast down the slope and spin all the way 
across the harbor, on the ice, almost to the very door of school. Educa- 
tion, it seemed, was not irksome to these unsophisticated lads; they 
were sorry when school closed. I asked him whether he had brothers 
and sisters. ““Oh, yes!” he answered, “there are five of us. There’s 
Raphael, he’s the oldest; and there’s Michael; and me, I’m Gabriel; 
and two girls, Anna and Elizabeth. Raphael had diphtheria, and 
Elizabeth caught it. Father couldn’t get a doctor in time. Anna was 
little, and never very strong, but she used to help mother a good deal, 
especially when the others were sick. She used to have a pain in her 
ears. After she died, Michael and me was pretty lonesome; but I miss 
Michael more than any of the others, because we was together most. 
He had scarlet fever. I don’t know why I didn’t get it. Yes, there 
are five of us children.” And I am sure he was innocent of Words- 
worth. 

Gabriel’s angelic name seemed unreal for an Anglo-Saxon. “Non 
Angli sed Angeli” might, indeed, have been spoken of his family. I 
once knew some people who were bent on giving their son a name that 
should admit of no popular alteration; they had a horror of nicknames. 
After much anxious thought, they called him Angelo, and the very 
first day he went to school, the boys christened him Mike. Boston has 
a school entitled the “‘ Michael Angelo.”’ Last winter the Italian quar- 
ter arose in protest against this transformation of their greatest artist 
into an Irishman, and demanded that the spelling be changed to 
“Michelangelo.” I am not sure how it came out, but I fancy the Irish 
refused to relinquish their acquisition, and Michelangelo, like Co- 
lumbus, remains Hibernian. “Nomina sunt consequentia rerum,” de- 
clared some medieval sage. An acquaintance of mine who bears the 
convenient appellation “Ben,”’ has a wife, a very capable lady, who is 
fond of directing his movements. It is “Ben, do this,” “Ben, don’t do 
that,” “Look out, Ben,” “Hurry, Ben,” “Come here for a minute, 
Ben!” “Ben, handle it carefully.” He is a patient man; but once he 
was heard to exclaim under his breath: “Gee, I wish my name wasn’t 
Ben!” You remember Meredith’s lady who had a dog named Le- 
ander, and how she replied to the dull woman who complained that 
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Leander was too long a name for a rapid summons: “‘ When I want him 
to come quick, I call ‘Hero.’” I think Ben deserves that call. 

“*Markis O’Hoy” was one of my playmates when I played with boys 
from the “back street.”” They, to be sure, impudently called it the 
“front street,” and ours the “back.” There was a regular hierarchy of 
these boys, and a newcomer had to win and maintain his station or 
remain in the pariah class. You were presently asked: “‘Can you lick 
so and so?” If you said “ Yes,” you had to prove it; if you said “no,” 
you were rated as his social inferior; if you tried to evade the question 
by saying “I don’t know,” arrangements were promptly made for 
solving the problem. At the head was Jack McCormac, whom nobody 
could lick, a medium-sized, alert, muscular, hard-visaged lad, who 
minded his own business, except when he was called upon to admin- 
ister justice. Next was Fred Lally, a big, dirty, lazy slouch of a boy; 
he must have owed his high rank to his size. I cannot remember the 
third, although I have a vision of a smiling, handsome face and an 
agile figure. Markis O’Hoy was too little to lick anybody. He was a 
tiny chap, attired in a rusty velveteen suit; but I vaguely admired him 
as a member of the titled aristocracy. Not until the other day, as I 
was reviving old memories, did I realize that “Markis” is naught but 
Marcus. 

How curiously children interpret things, and what tenacious associ- 
ations they have! I can recall a time when I used to speculate on the 
connection between nobility and “Post no bills.” I can still bring back 
the face of the woman who first in my hearing pronounced the word 

‘abominable.” It was in Franklin Square; the band played there on 
certain evenings, and then I was allowed to stay up until eight o’clock. 
To that period belongs my first experience of human duplicity. Two 
ladies were calling on my mother, and exclaiming in honeyed tones 
what a lovely child I was, the prettiest little boy they had ever seen. 
My mother having been called out of the room for a moment, one of 
the visitors, looking coldly at me, said to the other: “Don’t you think 
he’s homely?” ‘Yes, what horrid freckles!”’ I honestly believe my 
self-esteem has never recovered from this blow. It flared up unluckily, 
however, on one occasion a few years later. I was playing with two 
little girls in their yard on a hill in Worcester. They went into the 
house to get some cookies; and I thought it would be a rare joke to 
hide behind the wood-pile and listen to their expressions of dismay 
when they should find me missing. They came out; a moment of si- 
lence ensued. “He’s gone. My, I’m glad; aren’t you?” I heard at last. 
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And the answer: “Yes, I thought he never would go.” They never 
saw me again. I stole away, invisible, behind the fence. Romance and 
pathos, how persistently they cling! To this episode I owe the gift of 
seeing myself as others see me — a cursed gift. 

But, like Manrico and Azucena, let us return to our mountains; and 
let our swan song be a montanina canzon. Even more pathetic than 
romantic was the persistency of the old man on Pemetic Mountain 
(Pemetic, by the way, no longer rhymes with pathetic, since the deli- 
cate sensibility of summer visitors has shifted the accent to the first 
syllable). About a third of the’way up the mountain the ledges begin. 
There, on a smooth, steep incline, persistently pawing, was the old 
man. He had white chin whiskers, a long black coat, and congress 
boots. Every time he took a step forward, he slid back an equal dis- 
tance. It was like a squirrel in a cage. Two middle-aged ladies, just 
below, would cry at stated intervals: “Please, grandpa, come back!” 
Not a word of reply did he vouchsafe, but continued his treadmill per- 
formance. I went on up the mountain. On coming down, in the after- 
noon, I found him on the same spot, with his white whiskers, long coat, 
and elastic-sided boots, still pawing, pawing, pawing. The two ladies 
were huddled together in silent resignation. The next year, when I 
visited the mountain, he was gone: touching example of the futility of 
human endeavor! 


THE WIND GODS AT GALLIPOLI 


By ALEXANDER McADIF, ‘85 


A. LAWRENCE Rotcu Proressor of METEOROLOGY 


N Athens on the north side of the hill on which the Acropolis (the 

- upper city) is built, there stands a small weatherworn temple, the 
Tower of the Winds. Twenty-two centuries ago the Athenians used 
this little octagonal building as a horologium, or town clock. It not 
only told the time of day, but also the advance and retreat of the sea- 
sons. 

Eight figures of the winds adorn the frieze of the tower and time has 
dealt kindly with these idealized wind gods. Some are lightly clad, 
open-faced and fair to look upon, notably Apeliotes, the east wind; 
Notos, the south wind — the pourer of sweet waters — and Zephyros, 
the west wind. These are all favoring winds, for if they bring showers, 
the sunshine is not far behind. But the other figures are sterner, 
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rougher, and more warmly clad. They bespeak adverse weather, the 
tumult of the storm and the fury of the blast. 

Among them, however, is one which merits special notice, Lips, the 
mariner’s wind. It is a rather open-faced, friendly figure, but the 
prow of the Greek galley, the aphustre, pushed in advance by the 
figure, is significant. It is the southwest wind — doubtless favoring 
the ships making into the Pireeus, but a dangerous wind, when blowing 
with gale force, for the helpless vessel nearing the eastern shores of the 
Aigean. 

The winds of the Agean are more boisterous than those of the 
Ionian Sea; but we may for our purpose take these old Athenian wind 
gods and study the significant part they played in the great drama of 
the attempt to force the Dardanelles in 1915. 


The story runs that the great Secretary of State for War, Lord 
Kitchener, summoned an officer who was at the moment busy with the 
defense of Great Britain from possible invasion, and laconically told 
him he was to command an expedition to capture Constantinople. Ina 
previous war he had sent the same officer (Sir Ian Hamilton) on a 
dangerous mission with but one word of instruction and command, 
namely, “‘Git!’’ — which may be expanded to the more elegant “Go 
to it!” 

So began the modern siege of Troy, if we pass over for a moment the 
Navy’s bombardment in February. But Greater Troy now stretched 
beyond the confines of old King Dardanus’s realm into the northern 
country from Helles to Suvla Bay. The oarsmen of Agamemnon row- 
ing slowly — for the current runs several miles an hour — could have 
labored on through the Straits without let or hindrance by an enemy 
on either shore; but the great warships of the twentieth century must 
needs pause, for the Dardanelles were heavily mined, and the modern 
Trojans — the Turks — were coached by German artillerists, an un- 
holy but effective combination. The siege of Troy lasted ten years; the 
Dardanelles Campaign, eight months; but in that time the killed, 
wounded, and missing on the Allied side totaled 150,000 men; and for 
the Turks probably 300,000. 

Kitchener’s messenger wasted no time, and by the middle of March 
was reconnoitring the approaches. Hamilton wrote in his diary, on 
March 18th: 


Passing the mouth of the Dardanelles we got a wonderful view of the stage 
whereon the Great Showman has caused so many of his amusing puppets to 
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strut their tiny hour. For the purpose it stands matchless. No other pano- 
rama can touch it. There Hero trimmed her little lamp, yonder the amorous 
breath of Leander changed to soft sea foam. Far away to the eastward, 
painted in dim and lovely hues, lies Mount Ida. Just so on the far horizon line, 
she lay fair and still when Hector fell and smoke from burning Troy blackened 
the midday sun. Against this enchanted background to deeds done by im- 
mortals and mortals as they struggled for ten long years — five thousand 
years ago — stands forth formidably the Peninsula. Glowing with bright 
springtime colors, it sweeps upward from the sea like the glacis of a giant 
fortress. 


Beyond the Straits lay the strategic prize of the World War, Con- 
stantinople — city where Cross and Crescent, in unrelenting hatred 
and bloody conflict, have ever struggled for supremacy. 

If the Allies could force the narrow, crooked waterway, and win a 
passage through to the Golden Horn, the war would speedily end; and 
peace in Europe be assured for many years. 

In February, 1915, the British fleet tried to force the passage. The 
significant factor in the equation of success was the element of sur- 
prise; and this was practically realized, and the Turks taken unawares 
and unprepared. But here, as in every military operation, the wind 
gcds must favor or the attack fails to accomplish the objective. This 
time the wind gods were not propitious. Lips and Skiron, the south- 
west and northwest winds, roaring and rampaging, followed quick on 
the bombardment; and the big ships had to run to sea and seek safety. 
The hour for forcing the Straits passed, never to return. 

Again the combined British and French fleets came up to the en- 
trance and, spitting tons of metal shoreward, soon silenced the Turk- 
ish forts; but not the smaller, movable batteries. The enemy was now 
awake and a few drifting mines did deadly damage to the invaders. 
The Inflexible, the Ocean, the Irresistible, the Gaulois, and the Bouvet 
were in turn shattered and sunk. 

The boasted power of the battleship was set at naught by mine and 
torpedo. Henceforth the Army must dominate the campaign, for the 
Navy had failed; failed, because, to paraphrase an expression familiar 
to American captains, it lacked “the help of the wind gods and a few 
marines.” 

The Commander-in-Chief had now arrived upon the scene. Like 
Agamemnon of old he had a full quota of troubles to meet. At first 
his headquarters were on the proud battleship, the Queen Elizabeth, 
the latest word in super-dreadnaughts. But the lazy Turk had begun 
to realize that the dreaded battleships were after all vulnerable. Aid 
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was coming fast from German sources and two submarines sent 
shivers through the fleet. The tables were turned; the offensive had 
become the defensive. A hostile periscope bobbed up, off Gaba Tepe, 
and at once each supply ship rushed full steam ahead for the sheltered 
harbor of Mudros. For a while the dreadnaughts stood their ground; 
but not long, for torpedoes made short work of the Triumph and the 
Majestic. 

No longer could the Admiral guarantee protection and security. 
Headquarters shifted to the Arcadian, and as a precaution a freighter 
was lashed on each side. It was as if one went to war with a full-sized 
mattress fastened on, before and behind. Certainly not dignified nor 
impressive. One of the freighters was loaded with, let us say cheese, 
and Sir Ian, who, amid all his cares and anxieties, never lost his sense 
of humor, remarked that the Admiral had succeeded in cutting off his 
Commander’s light and air. It reminded him, too, of the answer given 
by the famous Mr. Pigg, when Mr. Jorrocks awoke him and bade him 
look out the window and say what kind of a morning it was for the 
hunt. Now, Mr. Pigg, not quite recovered from the effects of the 
previous night’s entertainment, opened a cupboard by mistake and 
promptly yelled back that “it was hellish dark and smelled like 
cheese!” 

And so it came about that headquarters were transferred quite 
speedily to the tip of land which had been so gallantly wrested from 
the enemy; and held with bravery unsurpassed in the annals of men. 

In June, blinding dust-storms added to the misery of the worn and 
sorely tried soldiers. Water was scarce and must be carried under the 
direct and close fire of enemy guns. A plague of insects tormented the 
weary men. No rest at day, no sleep at night. 

In July, the Etesians blow, those searching north winds known since 
Hesiod and Homer, whose regular recurrence is noted by Aristotle and 
explained erroneously. Like the summer northers of California, these 
winds blow with a velocity of from thirty to forty miles an hour, and 
irritate man and beast. Mercifully they die down at night. The pres- 
sure gradient which causes the monsoons of India likewise starts the 
Etesians, but here there are no mountains, as in India, to face the on- 
coming winds and bid them yield the golden rain. 

By mid-August it was plain that no matter how gallantly these 
great souls might challenge death, they could not gain and hold the 
high land which dominated the Narrows. The enemy was too numer- 
ous and too well supplied with ammunition and guns. Neither side 
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could accomplish victory; and stalemate resulted. Evacuation was 
inevitable. 

The wind gods are not always kind to an army in retreat; and near 
the end of November, Kaikias, he of the northeast wind, let loose his 
wrath. Sleet followed driving rain and heavy snow followed the sleet. 
The number of deaths from exposure exceeded those of a desperate 
battle. The blizzard raged for three days, causing confusion and 
wreckage everywhere. Thirty thousand men were incapacitated. One 
more such exhibition of the wind gods’ wrath and the army would have 
been like the Assyrian host of old. Followed some weeks of quiet 
weather, and near the end of December the Suvla and Anzac troops 
were withdrawn quietly and cleverly. There still remained the posi- 
tion at Helles, now at the mercy of the whole Turkish force. Tragic as 
the year had been, the supreme moment was yet to come. Complete 
and overwhelming disaster threatened. On the night of January 8th, 
in spite of heavy seas, this last foothold was relinquished. Lips, god of 
southeasters, stirred uneasily, but in vain. His aphustre pointed shore- 
ward, but a modern Odysseus, General Sir C. Munro, led the ships 
westward pushed by steam against the wind gods’ will. 

Onward to Lemnos, plunging through angry seas, but holding their 
course true, they came in time to ports of safety and rest. Later they 
turned toward the African coast, even as fifty centuries earlier the 
Greeks under Odysseus steered the prows of their galleys south seeking 
new and high adventure. 

Not all of those who gained a foothold on the Trojan rocks fared 
forth again with the ships. Many remained behind in unbroken sleep. 
The wind gods can no longer waken nor molest them. Noisily the 
powers of the air still sweep over the bleak hills, — the hills deceptive — 
whose gently folded contours lure the traveler from afar, but nearer 
viewed prove harsh, inhospitable, and barren. The gods may rage 
now as they will; the dead care not. And as long as the accents of our 
mother tongue are borne by any wandering breeze, so long will men of 
our faith and blood hold dear the fame and valor of those who here 
nobly dared and failed. 
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THE FOGG MUSEUM AS A LABORATORY 
By EDWARD W. FORBES, ’95 


HE Fogg Art Museum at Harvard University is now being used 
virtually as the laboratory of the Division of the Fine Arts. 

The Fine Arts Professors of Harvard believe that the students 
should use their eyes as much as possible; and the collections of photo- 
graphs, slides, illustrated books, and above all of original works of art, 
are of immense value for such training. 

The Fogg Museum is adjusting itself to the needs of America at this 
time, and like a barometer it felt in advance what was coming. It 
may not be amiss to tell the graduates, who have not been following 
the changes in the teaching of art, of what is going on at Harvard just 
now. 

It would be interesting to see a list of the paintings that were in 
Boston in the year 1636 when Harvard was founded, also in 1736 and 
in 1836. 

It is reasonably certain that in each of those years the number of 
really great pictures was small in proportion to the size of the popula- 
tion, though of course in 1836 there were several first-rate Copleys and 
Stuarts. 

Washington Allston was a Harvard graduate of the class of 1800, 
who in his day was considered to be a great master, and who had an 
effect in magnetizing the Puritan mind of the day, thus enabling his 
contemporaries to find beauty not only in invisible things of the spirit 
but in visible things of the spirit also. 

A generation later William Morris Hunt, of the Class of 1844, also a 
highly magnetic man, did a similar service and profoundly influenced a 
large number of his contemporaries. 

Mr. Hunt on the one hand was a disciple and friend of Corot, Millet, 
and Couture, and on the other hand was a friend of Charles Eliot 
Norton who did so much to spread the love of beauty among influen- 
tial Americans of his time. Towards the end of the last century there 
were in Boston a few collectors of Barbizon pictures, and a reasonable 
number of people who had a general appreciation of the art of Titian, 
Correggio, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, as well as of Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Murillo, and Velasquez. Many people also appreciated 
the masterpieces of Greek sculpture, and towards the very end of the 
century certain pioneers began to take an interest in the magnificent 
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arts of China and Japan; but in general the community was still 
apathetic in its attitude towards art. 

The Fogg Museum of Harvard University was built in the year 
1895, and during its early childhood, in the closing five years of the 
last century, did not hold a conspicuous place in the minds of the un- 
dergraduates. The lecture hall at that time was notorious for its bad 
acoustics, and in the badly lighted gallery there was little to see but 
casts and photographs. Professor Charles H. Moore, the first Director, 
executed a master stroke during these years in getting the great and 
well-known collection of Gray and Randall prints, which had been lent 
by Harvard to the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, back to Cambridge 
again, to be housed in the Fogg Art Museum. This collection has 
since grown, by means of purchase, and more particularly by the addi- 
tion to the resources of the Fogg Museum of Mr. Sachs’s great print 
collection, and by the recent bequest of Joseph B. Marvin, Jr.. of 
twenty extraordinarily fine etchings by Meryon, into one of the most 
valuable and important print collections in the country, probably 
second only to that of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

At the turn of the century the new interest which a few advanced 
scholars and critics had felt in primitive and out-of-the-way arts of the 
world began to spread through the community. At first the move- 
ment was slow and scarcely perceptible, but ever since it has been 
gaining momentum, and it is now moving forward with astonishing 
rapidity. Not only have an increasing number of people been inter- 
ested in the so-called primitive Italian art, including works of Fra 
Filippo Lippi, Fra Angelico and Botticelli, who have for a long time 
enjoyed a certain amount of popularity, but a great interest is now 
taken in a large number of masters of the Sienese School, and a number 
of 14th century Italian painters who were completely ignored by most 
art lovers thirty years ago. 

The early arts of France, Flanders, Germany, Spain, Persia, India, 
Egypt, Japan, and China, and many strange intermediate Jinks in the 
chain of art that has encircled the world are now studied with enthusi- 
asm and the masterpieces are eagerly sought for. 

The conception of a Museum which would have been popular in 
1876, namely a hall with a few copies of Raphaels and Correggios, a 
scattering of Piranesi and Bartolozzi prints, perhaps, and some plaster 
casts of a few of the Parthenon sculptures, the Apollo Belvedere and 
the Laocodn, has given place to the dream of a display of a few great _ 
originals to represent the extraordinary network of masterpieces 
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which record in glowing colors and ennobled form the aspirations and 
inspirations of the great masters. These men were the rare beings who, 
with a profound sense of the significant, were given the power to ex- 
press what their fellows were feeling at certain times and at certain 
places on the earth’s surface. 

Book learning can be achieved by means of books. A certain 
amount of appreciation of art in visual terms can be gained by the 
study of photographs, but it is inspiration that breeds inspiration. 
When a student sees the actual work of art itself, if that work of art is 
explained in a stimulating way, and is studied as a vital object in the 
chain of real experiences of real people, then art becomes living, and 
the student is in a position to see why art ranks with literature and 
music as one of the great forms of the expression of human emo- 
tions. 

He can see the similarity of the emotional experiences of the human 
race through the ages, and the curious resemblances and differences of 
the modes employed in manifesting to the world the inner vision. 
Thus those in charge of the policy of the Fogg Museum believe that 
the students should enjoy this vital contact with something real; — 
and the effort has been made during the last twenty-five years to fulfil 
these needs as well as was possible without funds for the purchase of 
works of art. 

Kind friends have helped by gifts and loans and the collections have 
been growing. They have grown as the community has grown. The 
same Italian religious paintings with their jewel-like colors glowing on 
the gold background which were glanced at as curiosities twenty-five 
years ago, now reveal to the ever increasing numbers who can see their 
beauties the high quality that is in them. 

A group of men might stand in a garden at night and be aware that . 
they were surrounded by flowers, but they might find the flowers rela- 
tively uninteresting spots of light emerging from the darkness. But as 
the sun arises the observers would gradually behold the colors and 
flowers come to view. 

So it is with these pictures. Thirty years ago most of us found these 
pictures dull, but as the light of appreciation and study has flooded 
them and enabled those who were not weary of waiting for the dawn 
to see the mysteries of the garden, they have beheld qualities which 
they had thought could not be there. 

If only a few people were moving in this direction those people 
might be called faddists; — but the large and increasing numbers who 
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are sharing this experience make it appear more likely that this simile 
is true. 

During these last twenty-five years museums have sprung up with 
astonishing rapidity all over the country and are eagerly vying with 
one another to get the best works of art possible. Italian primitive 
paintings, for instance, which were scarcely to be seen in America be- 
fore the year 1900, are now in many private collections in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and elsewhere in the country as well 
as in many of the public museums; — and New York is perhaps the 
greatest art market in the world to-day. To keep pace with these con- 
ditions the Fogg Museum has grown both in collections and personnel. 

The Museum has one of the best collections in the country of 13th, 
14th and 15th century European paintings, principally Italian. In ad- 
dition to and in close connection with the Print Collection is the col- 
lection of original drawings which Mr. Sachs has built up, and which 
now includes masterpieces by many of the great draughtsmen of the 
world. There are also a few valuable paintings of the 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries, as for example a portrait of Count Rumford by Gains- 
borough, a large painting by Turner, and a Van Dyck portrait. There 
is also a beautiful group of English watercolors and drawings by 
Turner, Ruskin and others and a group of American watercolors by 
Winslow Homer, Sargent, Dodge Macknight, Whistler, LaFarge, 
Joseph Lindon Smith, and others. 

The Oriental department started in the year 1908 when Mr. Walter 
M. Cabot of the class of 1894 lent a number of his Japanese works of 
art to the Museum. They were all placed together in one of the small 
rooms; since then Dr. Ross has given the Museum a small but exceed- 
ingly fine collection of Japanese prints, as well as a number of other 
Oriental works of art of great beauty representing several kinds of art 
as textiles, pottery, etc. in many lands and centuries. These collec- 
tions have been further enriched by works of art from the collection of 
Hervey E. Wetzel, Class of 1911, who died in the service of the Red 
Cross in France in 1918. From Mr. Wetzel came not only a number of 
beautiful objects but a bequest of $100,000, the principal of which was 
to be spent in the purchase of a few important works of art. Others 
also have added to the collection Japanese, Chinese and Thibetan 
paintings, Cambodian and Ghandara sculpture, Persian pottery, and 
examples of other Oriental arts. Finally, this last winter the most im- 
portant single gift of all has been received from Mr. Galen L. Stone 
who gave to the Museum the beautiful collection of Chinese paintings, 
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formed by Edward B. Bruce, one of the most valuable collections of 
this kind in the country. The collection of classical antiquities in- 
cluding Greek marbles is small but good. 

The Fogg Museum is also one of the strongest museums in the 
country in Romanesque Sculpture. There are some twenty pieces of 
Romanesque Sculpture, mostly of the 12th century, including some 
superb capitals from Moutier St. Jean, a smaller capital from Avig- 
non, and the singularly impressive Head of a King. 

To interpret these various collections, and to keep pace with the 
growing interest in them on the part of the undergraduates and grad- 
uate students, the number of teachers in the Division of Fine Arts has 
steadily increased. 

Professor Chase, the Chairman of the Division, who is known as one 
of the leading American Classical Archeologists, gives courses on the 
History of Ancient Art. The Lowell Institute did him the honor to in- 
vite him to give a course some years ago. These lectures have recently 
been published by the Harvard University Press with the title “Greek 
and Roman Sculpture in American Collections.” 

Professor Pope, who, with Mr. Martin Mower, gives the instruction 
in painting, has written a small book on the theory of design and is pre- 
paring a book on the History of Painting, as well as a textbook with il- 
lustrations concerning textiles and potteries, which will, it is hoped, be 
useful for sales people, and also for designers and manufacturers. If 
this book succeeds in training people in commerce to have better taste, 
it will fulfil an important need. 

Professor A. Kingsley Porter, formerly of Yale, and author of the 
epoch-making “Lombard Architecture” and ‘Romanesque Sculp- 
ture,”’ is one of the most distinguished American scholars in the field of 
art, and a singularly inspiring teacher of graduate students. He has 
this year been in France and Spain as Exchange Professor. 

Professor Post, who has written perhaps the most comprehensive 
modern book on the History of Sculpture, and who in collaboration 
with Professor Chase is preparing a smaller Handbook of Sculpture, 
has recently returned from Princeton where he was Exchange Professor 
this year. The breadth and depth of his learning is a constant source 
of strength both to his colleagues and to his students. Professor 
Charles R. Morey of Princeton, the well-known authority on early 
Christian Art, took Professor Post’s place during the first half of this 
year. 

Professor Paul J. Sachs, the Associate Director of the Museum, has 
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not only distinguished himself as a museum administrator and collector 
but is markedly successful as a teacher, and is preparing to publish a 
Catalogue of the Drawings of the Fogg Museum, and a History of 
French Paintings. Professor Sachs is now the Executive Vice-Chair- 
man of the Committee in charge of the campaign to raise ten million 
dollars for Harvard University. He gives a course on Museum Ad- 
ministration which is designed to help the students who come to Har- 
vard to train themselves to be museum oflficials. 

Professor Edgell, Dean of the School of Architecture, gives one of 
the elementary courses in the history of art, and advanced courses in 
the history of architecture, and in Italian Painting, and has also been 
honored by the Lowell Institute by being invited to give a course there. 
His Lowell lectures on Sienese Art are being prepared for publication. 

A list of the teachers in the Division of the Fine Arts would not be 
complete without mentioning Dr. Denman W. Ross, who is now in 
Europe. Dr. Ross has done work of inestimable value in stimulating 
the other members of the Department and in many other directions. 
His methods of teaching the laws of Design and Color have been 
studied for years by large numbers of teachers who have come to hear 
him lecture at the Summer School, and have spread his doctrines 
widely over the United States. Not only have his methods of teaching 
affected the Department, but he has been one of the most generous 
benefactors of the Fogg Museum and has given large numbers of 
works of art of great beauty, many of which it will be impossible to 
display properly until the new Museum is built. Thus the strength of 
the Fogg Museum lies in the quality of teachers and in the unity of 
purpose with which this group of men of greatly varying temperament 
have all combined with one aim, as well as in the richness of the collec- 
tions which are at their disposal to illustrate their teaching. 

The instruction given at Harvard in the Division of Fine Arts may 
be divided, roughly speaking, into the general courses, which are de- 
signed to give the average undergraduate, who has no special interest 
in Fine Arts, an introduction to the subject and to open to him new 
vistas of thought which will be useful all through his life, and more ad- 
vanced courses planned especially for the training of professional men. 
There is a definite group of courses for men who expect to become 
architects. Occasionally it happens that a boy who intends to be an 
artist takes a number of the Fine Arts courses, but the advanced 
courses are designed primarily for those who wish to be teachers and 


museum men. 
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The elementary courses given by Professors Chase and Edgell have 
grown immensely in popularity in recent years. An increasingly large 
number of undergraduates have discovered that when they go to 
Europe after taking these courses their eyes are opened to many things 
and their minds opened to quantities of ideas which would have wholly 
escaped them if they had not taken these courses. The result is that 
the lecture room of the Fogg Museum is overtaxed to hold the crowd 
that wants to hear these lectures. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate here the more specialized courses, 
but it is sufficient to say that they cover a large number of the most 
significant periods of art, though there are certain very important 
fields which as yet we are unable to deal with adequately. 

The courses may be divided from a second point of view; that is, 
from the historical and the technical. The technical courses as op- 
posed to the historical mean those which include drawing and painting. 
Professor Pope, who gives the elementary course in this field, teaches 
the students the broad theory of design and of color, and shows the 
principal modes in which the great arts of the past have been con- 
ceived and executed. The students are made to draw and paint in 
more than one of these different modes so that after they have taken 
this course they have the capacity to understand when they see a work 
of art whether it is done, for instance, in terms of tinted outline or low 
relief or full chiaroscuro. 

Many visitors to the museum who have been accustomed to the 
ordinary academic methods of teaching in vogue in most of the art 
schools in this country, have been astonished to find what rapid prog- 
ress the Harvard students make in drawing and painting in this ele- 
mentary course. Professor Pope and Mr. Mower also give more ad- 
vanced courses to those who wish to carry their painting further. In- 
struction also is given in the methods and processes of painting with a 
historical view of the methods used by the old masters and practical 
training in painting along those same lines. This course is useful for 
museum men and collectors who want to have an understanding of 
how pictures were painted from the point of view first, of the detection 
of forgeries, and second of the care of these pictures, for it is well- 
known that many valuable pictures are going to pieces in our steam- 
heated houses, and the problems of care and restoration of these pic- 
tures are a very serious responsibility to American collectors and mu- 
seum men. The Fogg Museum authorities hope some day to start a 
regular school where museum men and restorers may receive training, 
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and where advanced students may carry on research in this neglected 
field. 

At the present moment there are at least twenty-eight Harvard 
men on the staffs of museums in the country, twenty-five engaged in 
teaching, and eleven who are known to be art critics, most of whom 
write in standard journals and publish books; and there are also a 
number of artists who have received at least a part of their training in 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

The Division of the Fine Arts and the Museum have other activ- 
ities outside the museum — in the first place, the Harvard-Princeton 
Fine Arts Club has been formed and meets on alternate years at 
Princeton and at Harvard, for Princeton and Harvard contain the 
two best college art departments for developing serious students in the 
Fine Arts. This club has effected an exchange of students and of pro- 
fessors between the two universities, and the joint publication of a 
journal where scholarly articles may appear. 

A few traveling fellowships are at the disposal of the Division for 
sending promising advanced students abroad, notably the Sachs Re- 
search Fellowship in the Fine Arts which carries an annual stipend of 
$2000 a year. Two funds are in the hands of the museum for explora- 
tion. The first fund is one of $50,000 to provide for five years of exca- 
vation in Greek lands, under the direction of Dr. Hetty Goldman. 
The work of this expedition was interrupted by the recent Greco- 
Turkish war. The second is a fund of similar amount which is to 
be used by Mr. Langdon Warner for exploration in Western China. 
Mr. Warner has just returned from China after an interesting and valu- 
able expedition, and it is hoped that after he has had time to study 
and publish the results of his first expedition, he will make a second 
and more extended journey into the same region in the cause of 
scholarship. 

The Division of the Fine Arts of Harvard University is a live organ- 
ization, and the Fogg Art Museum is serving as the laboratory where 
@ substantial amount of real work is being done to help the country in 
its effort to move towards a better understanding of the Fine Arts. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF CHEMISTRY AT HARVARD 
By GREGORY PAUL BAXTER, ’96 


i ips close affiliation of chemistry with medicine is one of long 
standing. The search for the ‘‘ Philosophers’ stone” by the al- 
chemists aimed at the prolongation of life as well as the transmutation 
of base metals into gold. The iatrochemists of the sixteenth century 
strove to relate chemistry to medicine, to the mutual profit of both. 
The preparation of medicines has long been the function of those with 
chemical knowledge, so that the confusion of the apothecary with the 
chemist even now has scarcely disappeared. It is not surprising there- 
fore to find early institutional instruction in chemistry confined almost 
exclusively to medical schools. So at Harvard chemical instruction 
seems to have come with the establishment of the Medical School in 
1782, Of the three professorships then established one carried with it 
the requirement that the incumbent “deliver lectures on Materia 
Medica, and explain the theory of Chemistry and apply its principles 
in a course of actual experiments.”’ Since at this time Lavoisier had 
barely succeeded in proving the nature of combustion and Dalton did 
not propose the atomic theory until a quarter of a century later, one 
can imagine that instruction in chemical theory must have had narrow 
limitations. 

Aaron Dexter, appointed the first professor of Chemistry and Ma- 
teria Medica in 1783, was also the first incumbent of the Erving Pro- 
fessorship of Chemistry and Materia Medica, founded in 1792 by 
Major William Erving. Probably Professor Dexter gave instruction in 
Holden Chapel, which was used for religious purposes for only twenty- 
two years after its erection, and in 1766 passed into the hands of the 
Medical School. Professor Dexter was succeeded as Erving Professor 
by John Gorham in 1816 and in 1827 John W. Webster was appointed 
to this chair. Shortly before Professor Webster’s appointment Holden 
Chapel was remodeled, in 1825, by division into two stories, the lower 
of which was devoted to a chemical lecture room and laboratory. A 
plan of this laboratory and a description of its equipment has been 
handed down in Webster’s ‘Manual of Chemistry.” At that time in- 
dividual laboratory instruction in chemistry was unknown in America. 
The laboratory in Holden Chapel served for the use of the Professor 
of Chemistry and for the preparation of illustrations for the lectures 
to the medical students and occasionally to students in the College. 
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For over twenty years conditions did not alter materially so far as 
instruction in chemistry in the College was concerned, although in the 
Lawrence Scientific School a chemical department was established in 
1847. A new era was in sight, however. Josiah Parsons Cooke grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1848. His interest in science and in 
chemistry in particular had been excited through a series of Lowell 
Lectures by Benjamin Silliman, the elder, which he had attended 
while a boy, and although he had had no systematic instruction in 
chemistry in College, through his own efforts he had already become 
well grounded both in chemical theory and in the laboratory. An ap- 
pointment to teach mathematics in Harvard College was quickly fol- 
lowed by one to teach chemistry to the Freshman Class in the latter 
half of the year 1849-50. Of this first experiment in systematic in- 
struction in chemistry in Harvard College, President Emeritus Eliot 
writes: “And then and there I, for one, first learned what Chemistry 
was about, and what was the scientific method in observing and rea- 
soning.”” The enthusiastic and enterprising Cooke immediately set 
himself to further the cause of chemistry in the College to the utmost 
of his ability. In the spring of 1850 he was engaged to teach mathe- 
matics to the Freshman Class, chemistry to the Freshman and Sopho- 
more classes and mineralogy to the Seniors, “he providing at his own 
charge the consumable materials necessary in performing chemical 
operations.” This frugal provision on the part of the Corporation 
Cooke satisfied by bringing material from the private laboratory which 
he had equipped at home. During that year he persuaded the Corpo- 
ration to fit up with a floor and tables a cellar room in the north end of 
University Hall immediately under a room which he secured for the 
chemical lectures. This was the first chemical laboratory of Harvard 
College, for the laboratory in Holden Chapel belonged to the Medical 
School. In this laboratory, without running water or gas, chemistry 
was first taught experimentally to undergraduates, an innovation 
which had profound influence upon the teaching of chemistry in this 
country. In spite of the inconvenience and limited equipment, it was 
considered a privilege rather than a duty to work in this laboratory, 
for the laboratory work was purely voluntary on the students’ part 
and was not recognized by the College Faculty for several years. 

In 1850 Professor Webster resigned and shortly after, in December, 
Cooke was appointed Erving Professor, a position which he held till 
his death in 1894, During the years following his appointment, Cooke 
first succeeded in persuading the College Faculty to increase materially 
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the amount of chemical instruction given to undergraduates. At the 
same time he gave lectures in chemistry in the Harvard Medical 
School in Boston, supplying and transporting much of the apparatus 
required for the lectures to and from Boston as required. In 1853 he 
provided for medical students the opportunity to study qualitative 
analysis in the laboratory of the Medical School. This was one of the 
earliest opportunities for laboratory instruction in chemistry offered 
to medical students in the United States. Not many years later be- 
cause of increasing duties in the College, the Erving Professor was 
permanently relieved from the duty of giving chemical instruction in 
the Medical School. 

Next Cooke’s attention was turned to the providing of an adequate 
chemical laboratory. A bequest of Ward Nicholas Boylston in 1828 
was the culmination of a series of gifts from this benefactor in previous 
years, and is as follows: “I also give to the President and Fellows one 
thousand dollars, to be added to the accumulating fund for building 
an Anatomical Museum and Library Room, together with a Lecture 
Room and Chemical Laboratory; said fund is to accumulate until it 
amounts to thirty-five thousand dollars, when said edifice is to be 
built of stone properly secured from fire both from within, and from 


.without.”’ Although the Boylston Fund had not reached the required 


amount, the Corporation agreed to proceed with the erection of the 
building if the deficiency could be made up by subscription. Largely 
through Professor Cooke’s efforts this was soon accomplished and 
“because the space now occupied by the Chemical Department in 
University Hall is needed for additional recitation rooms and because 
the laboratory which has been temporarily fitted up in that building 
is neither convenient nor safe,’ Boylston Hall was erected during 1857 
and 1858, and was occupied in the fall of 1858. 

Both inside and outside it originally bore quite a different aspect 
from what it shows to-day. As first constructed, even in this new build- 
ing there was only one class laboratory for chemistry, a large room on 
the east side of the ground floor with forty-eight working places; but 
this was considered at the time to be ample provision for the future, 
for qualitative analysis was the only subject then taught experimen- 
tally. A large portion of the west end of the building was occupied 
by the anatomical department and museum. Originally of two stories 
only, with a hip roof, the exterior appearance was far from displeasing. 
The increasing demands of the chemical department under the ener- 
getic management of Professor Cooke resulted in 1871 in the addition 
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of the third story to Boylston Hall, which, while it provided a welcome 
increase in available space, gave the building the forbidding aspect 
which it now wears. Gradually the facilities provided elsewhere to- 
gether with the resistless pressure of the chemists forced out the de- 
partments with a less secure foothold in Boylston Hall than chemistry. 
The anatomical museum went first in 1874, the Peabody Museum, 
which occupied part of the third story, stayed until 1877, and in 1891, 
the mineral collection, which had been one of Professor Cooke’s chief 
interests, was moved to the University Museum. Since this time, 
Boylston Hall has been entirely occupied by the Chemical Depart- 
ment. The problem of providing adequately ventilated and equipped 
laboratories in a building originally constructed for quite a different 
purpose was not a simple one. In spite of the most careful planning by 
Professor Cooke and his successor as Director of the Chemical Labora- 
tory, Professor H. B. Hill, the building, after the first few years, was 
never more than a makeshift. Even the single laboratory provided at 
the outset of its career was completely remodeled in 1895. Yet in this 
building, erected sixty-five years ago, every part of which except a 
lecture room and library has had to be adapted to a purpose for which 
it was never originally intended, is still housed nearly all the chemical 
department of a great university. , 

Since 1902 Boylston Hall has never accommodated the whole 
chemical department at one time. Increasing numbers of students 
forced the construction of a one-story addition to Boylston Hall on 
Massachusetts Avenue in 1902, and in 1905 qualitative analysis was 
transferred to the basement of Dane Hall where the lives of the occu- 
pants of the Bursar’s Office were made miserable during the next eight 
years, owing to inadequate ventilation of the laboratory. 

Many years ago the rapid increase in the importance of chemistry 
from both a scientific and industrial point of view and the consequent 
increase in the number of students made it evident that a complete new 
chemical plant for the University should be secured at the earliest 
possible moment, Even in 1891 the Director of the Laboratory called 
attention to this need and in the thirty-odd years since that time a 
considerable portion of the energy of the chemistry staff and of the 
Overseers’ Committee to visit the Chemical Laboratories has been 
directed toward the securing of new housing for the department. 

Plans as to the character of new quarters have naturally varied 
from time to time as the needs have continually varied. Some years 
ago the decision was reached to build not one large laboratory but a 
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group of smaller buildings in fairly close proximity. Such a plan has 
the advantage that branches of the subject likely to interfere with one 
another can be completely separated, while at the same time the plant 
is sufficiently centralized so that the portions more generally used, 
such as the library and main storeroom, are reasonably accessible to 
all. In order to provide a clean and quiet location the Corporation of 
the University has assigned for the purpose the land between Oxford 
Street and Divinity Avenue, near the University Museum. Since the 
Physical, Biological and Engineering Laboratories are located in the 
same neighborhood, this situation is ideal in every way. 

The first step in carrying out the above plan was made possible by 
the late Dr. Morris Loeb, ’83, who had served as private assistant to 
Dr. Wolcott Gibbs after his retirement in 1887, and for some years 
was a member of the Overseers’ Committee to visit the Chemical 
Laboratories. Dr. Loeb and his brother Mr. James Loeb, ’88, gener- 
ously offered the University $50,000 for building and endowing a re- 
search laboratory of Physical Chemistry, provided an equal sum was 
raised for the same purpose. The necessary subscriptions were eventu- 
ally secured and the first of the projected group, the Wolcott Gibbs 
Memorial Laboratory, was begun in the fall of 1912 and occupied in 
January, 1913. This laboratory, which is dedicated to Professor Wol- 
cott Gibbs of the old Lawrence Scientific School, is used wholly for 
research in physical chemistry, and is under the direction of Professor 
Theodore W. Richards. 

The building, which is of fireproof construction, contains twelve 
small chemical laboratories for individual investigators, four physical 
laboratories, and many rooms for special purposes, such as balance 
rooms and dark rooms for chemical work injuriously affected by light. 
Most of the rooms are maintained at constant temperature by mechan- 
ical thermostats. In the sub-basement, entirely beneath the ground, 
there are arrangements for filtering all the air driven into the building, 
besides space for work at constant temperature. Compressed air, 
vacuum and distilled water are piped into almost every room. Elec- 
tricity, both alternating and direct current, is available at numerous 
points, and piers resting on independent foundations are provided for 
the support of sensitive instruments. It is doubtful whether like facil- 
ities and conditions for exact physico-chemical investigations exist 
anywhere else in the world. 

In June, 1912, even before the completion of the Gibbs Laboratory, 
the late Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge, ’50, made a gift to the University 
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of $50,000 to build a laboratory in memory of his son, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., 84. A little later he increased his gift to $60,000, and 
other friends of the University subscribed over $6000 for the equip- 
ment of the laboratory. This building, located on Divinity Avenue 
near the Gibbs Laboratory, was occupied in October, 1913. It is de- 
voted wholly to classes in quantitative analysis and to research in in- 
organic and physical chemistry. The construction and equipment of 
this building is similar to that of the Gibbs Laboratory with due al- 
lowance for the different purpose to which it is put. It provides ideal 
facilities for the most exacting sort of refined work. 

It must be understood, however, that these two laboratories, fine as 
they are, only begin to relieve the situation in Boylston Hall, for to- 
gether they accommodate less than one hundred out of approximately 
seven hundred laboratory students. The main mass of both graduate 
and undergraduate students must still be quartered in an old labora- 
tory, crowded, with antiquated equipment, exposed to disturbances 
by traffic both above and below ground, and to the dust and dirt of 
Harvard Square and Massachusetts Avenue. Already in the two new 
laboratories the relief from these disadvantages is very great, and has 
aroused high hopes for the time when the entire department will be 
equally well housed. 

It is unlikely that any one will question the assertion that to be suc- 
cessful a department in a University must not only provide the sound 
instruction which gives independence, but also must accomplish its 
share in the advancement of knowledge in its own field. From the time 
of the establishment of the department under Professor Cooke neither 
of these objects has ever been lost sight of in the least. Professor 
Cooke’s firm belief in the value of laboratory instruction for teaching 
the student to solve his own problems has become a generally ac- 
cepted principle and has justified itself beyond question. In the scien- 
tific laboratory this method is the forerunner of the very successful 
“‘case system” of law, medicine and business. Professor Cooke him- 
self never lost interest in presenting elementary chemical philosophy 
to beginners, although as time went on he was able to devote less and 
less energy to this object. Even to the year of his death he gave a 
short introductory course to the Freshman Class. Every one who had 
the privilege of listening to these lectures must have felt inspired by 
the enthusiasm which lay behind them. 

Under the direction of Professor Cooke were trained notable pio- 
neers in the teaching of chemistry. President Emeritus Eliot in his 
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early academic career served as assistant, instructor, and finally as 
assistant professor of chemistry and mathematics at Harvard. With 
Professor F. H. Storer, ’55, he developed at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology a course in descriptive chemistry which involved 
systematic individual laboratory practice for the students. Professor 
Charles Loring Jackson, ’67, for the first time in Harvard College, in 
1870, gave a similar course, and continued to give this course until 
1911. The surpassing picture of the relation of inorganic chemistry to 
natural processes and to the developments of civilization presented by 
““Chemistry 1” made it one of the most popular of college courses, be- 
sides providing a splendid basis for future study of the subject. Mean- 
while the development of the teaching of organic chemistry was in the 
hands of Professor Henry Barker Hill, ’°69. The thoroughness and 
prophetic insight which characterized his lectures are still a source of 
wonder and admiration to those fortunate enough to have heard them. 
During these early years Professor Cooke’s assistants included also 
Professor F. A. Gooch, ’72, of Yale University, and Professor C. F. 
Mabery, ’76, of the Case School of Applied Science. 

Curiously enough, while the facilities for the study of chemistry in 
the College were still inadequate in the extreme, after the establish- 
ment of the Lawrence Scientific School in 1847, Lawrence Hall was 
erected, and at first was entirely devoted to the chemical department 
of the Scientific School. This laboratory was maintained until 1871, 
when instruction in the College and Scientific School was consolidated 
and all chemical instruction was given in Boylston Hall. Instruction 
was given in the Scientific School from 1847 to 1863 by Professor Eben 
Norton Horsford and from 1863 to 1887 by Professor Wolcott Gibbs. 
Here were trained such scientific leaders as J. M. Crafts, °58, John 
Trowbridge, ’65, F. W. Clarke, ’67, and C. E. Munroe, ’71. 

From the foundation of the department till now instruction in 
chemistry has been gradually extended to include the important fun- 
damental branches of the subject as fast as they have developed. It is 
difficult to realize that within the experience of one man, President 
Emeritus Eliot, the small beginnings in 1849 could grow into one of 
the largest and most important departments of the University. 

Of necessity instruction in the technical applications of chemistry 
has been given less attention than the purely scientific aspects of the 
subject, and neither in the Lawrence Scientific School before its trans- 
formation into the Graduate School of Applied Science nor in the exist- 
ing Harvard Engineering School is chemical engineering given ade- 
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quate consideration. With the present facilities it would be quite im- 
possible to present the subject of chemical engineering in a compre- 
hensive way. This problem is one which vitally concerns the Harvard 
Engineering School in its development of engineering in a broad 
sense. 

In spite of the heavy burden of teaching and administration carried 
by Cooke in the early days, he still found energy and time for study 
and research. The productive activity of the Harvard Laboratory may 
be said to date from a paper by Cooke in 1854 dealing with the nu- 
merical relation of the atomic weights. The desire for more certain 
evidence on this subject instigated his subsequent work upon the 
atomic weights of various elements, while the association of T. W. 
Richards with Cooke in the determination of the atomic weights of 
hydrogen and oxygen was responsible for directing the attention of 
the former into this field. Since that time, of the eighty-four elements 
now known, the atomic weights of no less than thirty-eight have been 
determined with a high degree of precision at Harvard and have given 
the Harvard Laboratory an international reputation in this field be- 
sides securing the award of the Nobel Prize in Chemistry to Professor 
Richards in 1914. Cooke’s researches, however, led him into a variety 
of fields. Mineralogy, spectroscopy, cosmology all attracted his atten- 
tion and received contributions from him at various times. Mineralogy 
in particular became a hobby and the very representative and complete 
collection of minerals assembled by him forms the nucleus of the col- 
lection now housed in the University Museum. 

His contemporary, Professor Wolcott Gibbs, in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, at the same time was building a world-wide reputa- 
tion for his work on the cobalt-ammines and on complex inorganic 
acids. As versatile, imaginative and enthusiastic as Cooke, he has left 
his mark in many varied portions of the field of inorganic chemistry. 
Even after his retirement in 1887 he continued his scientific activity at 
his private laboratory in Newport as long as the physical limitations 
of advancing years allowed. To him the Harvard Laboratory is in- 
debted for many valuable textbooks and sets of periodicals, besides 
platinum apparatus and chemical specimens of great interest. The 
field of organic chemistry was first developed at Harvard by Professors 
Jackson and Hill, who were among the earliest Americans to complete 
their chemical training in European laboratories. Professor Jackson’s 
investigations in the field of substituted derivatives of aromatic nitro 
compounds and Professor Hill’s in the chemistry of furfurane and its 


. 
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derivatives attracted universal attention at a time when chemical re- 
search in America was in its infancy. 

The traditions established by these pioneers in chemical investiga- 
tion in America for brilliant, thorough and accurate work have been a 
constant inspiration to their successors. A continually increasing 
volume of original contributions in widely varying fields has brought 
the laboratory to a position of international importance. This end has 
been achieved, however, only in the face of almost intolerable diffi- 
culties. In a building ill-adapted for research, adequate space has long 
been lacking. Permanent or semi-permanent installation of apparatus 
has been practically impossible in Boylston Hall for years, since the 
space used by any given investigation on its completion is immediately 
required for its successor. The necessity for being essentially self-sup- 
porting has placed the laboratory at a disadvantage in comparison 
with most others of importance both as regards ability to provide for 
unusual requirements and in attracting advanced students of limited 
means. Inadequate ventilation and imperfect protection from dust 
and dirt together with mechanical disturbances incident to proximity 
to a business section of the city have added to the ordinary exactions 
of a precise investigation that of constant watchfulness lest some un- 
expected occurrence irretrievably disturb an experiment or ruin the 
product of days or even months of labor. Nothing but absolute disre- 
gard of these obstacles on the part of staff and students has made 
possible accomplishment which would have been striking under the 
most favorable conditions. 

For the student or investigator in a literary or historical subject 
fortunes are devoted without question to providing the most complete 
of libraries and the most congenial of surroundings; justly, because 
the human energy may thus be utilized to the best advantage. For the 
man of science the laboratory is as indispensable as the library. Space, 
appliances, assistance, not one of these is a luxury; all of these are his 
just due. To be in keeping with the position which Harvard University 
is trying to maintain, adequate provision must be made for the Divi- 
sion of Chemistry. 
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THE CASE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


By MELVIN T. COPELAND, Pu.D. °10 


Proressor OF MARKETING 


_— the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 
was established in 1908, one of the first decisions reached by 
Dean Gay was that, in so far as possible, instruction should be given by 
a problem method. It was recognized that a period of experimenta- 
tion was necessary, not only to determine tke content of the various 
courses of instruction to be given in the School, but also to develop the 
method of instruction itself. It was essential to use the lecture system 
in part, but efforts were made immediately to have the students under- 
take the analysis and discussion of specific problems of business man- 
agement. 

While the classes in the School were small, many of the problems 
that the students worked on were individual assignments in particular 
factories where each student made a study and analysis and reached a 
conclusion on a specific problem that the firm faced. In several 
courses instruction was carried on by discussion of assignments of 
reading and such other material as was available for classroom use. 
In other subjects, however, little usable material was available that 
could be assigned to students for study and discussion in the class- 
room. This made it necessary for at least a portion of the instruction 
to be given by lectures. 

In 1912, the course in Business Policy was established under the 
direction of Mr. A. W. Shaw. Mr. Shaw himself presented to the class 
numerous problems that had arisen in his own business experience. In 
subsequent years a plan was introduced in Business Policy, that still is 
utilized successfully, of bringing in outside business men, each of whom 
presented a concrete problem from his own desk for analysis and re- 
port by the students in the class. These problems were inherently of 
the type that are now used in the case system of instruction in the 


School. 

During the period prior to the war, substantial progress was made 
in determining the scope and content of each of the various courses 
of instruction in the School. During that period also an increasing 
amount of teaching material became available, partly through the ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Business Research. 
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After Dean Donham assumed direction of the School in November, 
1919, one of his first steps was to request to have one of the large first- 
year courses put entirely on the case system of instruction. In this 
particular course, instruction for the preceding seven years had been 
entirely by- the discussion system but without a large number of con- 
crete cases. Under Dean Donham’s inspiration, since November, 
1919, the case system of instruction has been introduced, in whole or 
in part, into practically every course in the Business School and at 
least one half the instruction now is given by means of the discussion 
of specific cases drawn directly from the experience of business firms. 
This is the most revolutionary development that has occurred since 
the school was established. 

In December, 1920, the collection of cases for teaching purposes was 
undertaken by the Bureau of Business Research, and since that date 
3680 cases have been gathered for use in the School. The Bureau of 
Business Research is spending about $100,000 a year at the present 
time in collecting these cases, and plans have been laid for continuing 
this work for at least several years in the future, in order to complete 
the transition to the case system throughout the School. 

The case system of teaching is based on the premise that the major 
object of the courses of instruction in which this system is used is to 
train students to think for themselves, to make systematic analyses 
of concrete problems, and to follow their analyses clearly and rigor- 
ously to logical conclusions which exemplify sound principles. Under 
this system of instruction the training of the student’s memory is inci- 
dental, whereas under the lecture and quiz system a premium is 
placed on memory, and independent thinking is incidental. Under the 
case system the students must learn to do real mental work, instead of 
having it done largely for them. From my own experience in handling 
a large first-year class, I am convinced that it is not an exaggeration to 
state that a majority of the students who enter the Business School, 
even though they are college graduates, do not know how to think 
logically and clearly. In fact, during the last ten years it has not been 
at all uncommon for new students in the School to become disgruntled 
with a particular course because the instruction in that course re- 
quired them to think out their own analyses of problems instead of 
giving them in lectures the information that they sought. 

The case system, as all Harvard men know, was not invented by 
the Business School but has been used for many years with great suc- 
cess in the Law School. If one were interested in tracing the earlier 
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history of the case system, he would find it necessary to give a large 
share of the credit to Socrates. 

The case system of instruction in the Business School frankly has 
been patterned after that of the Law School. The Business School has 
faced a new situation, however, in that it has had to undertake for 
itself the collection of the cases to be used in teaching. Further than 
this, it has been necessary for the Business School to aid business men 
in crystallizing their problems in order to obtain concrete statements 
of those problems. This is the task on which the Bureau of Business 
Research has been engaged for three and a half years. 

Tn discussing the case system of instruction we usually are asked to 
explain just what we mean by a case. A case, for purposes of instruc- 
tion in the Business School, is a statement of the facts and reasons that 
must be taken into account in reaching a decision on a specific ques- 
tion of policy in business management. Each case, furthermore, to be 
serviceable, illustrates one or more principles of business management. 
An example of a‘case, of which in the interest of brevity only a few of 
the major points are indicated here, is the following: The purchasing 
agent of a steel company received a requisition from the superintend- 
ent of one of the company’s plants for the purchase of ten trucks. 
Bids were secured, and the decision as to the make of truck to purchase 
finally narrowed down to a choice between two companies. The bid 
of one of these companies was $500 lower than the bid of the second 
company. The second company, however, was a regular customer of 
the steel company and the sales department desired the purchasing 
department to practice reciprocity in placing such orders. The ques- 
tion arose as to whether the order for the trucks should be given to the 
second bidder, despite the price differential of $500. 

Another example of a case is that of a department store which had 
a bank loan of $50,000 overdue on which the bank was pressing for 
payment. The manager of this store, which was located in the Middle 
West, sought to obtain from an investor $100,000, half of which was 
to be used to pay off the bank loan and the other half to add to the 
stock of merchandise carried in the store. The manager of the store 
was convinced that he needed to put in fresh merchandise in order to 
stimulate sales. His rate of stock-turn was about one half that com- 
monly shown by other department stores with similar volume of sales. 

The Business School teaches theory, otherwise there would be little 
justification for its existence. A good case, therefore, must be theoret- 
ical in that it illustrates one or more points in theory. A case, however, 
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is concrete, not abstract. Under the case system, the students are 
given training in reasoning out conclusions on concrete problems, 
from which the general theory of the subject is developed. Hence, in 
planning a course of instruction a systematic body of principles is es- 
sential. This is recognized in the work of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, where the types of problems to be collected are planned out 
carefully with the various instructors in order to have the cases sup- 
plement each other and develop a systematic, interlocking group of 
principles for each course. 

Under the case system the student has to learn how to apply 
theory to actual situations. For the Business School at least, this is 
invaluable. Theory is developed out of cases by a process of rigorous 
thinking; hence the students are given real mental training. Further 
than that, they are dealing with actual business situations of the sort 
that will confront them when they actually enter the profession. They 
are thus provided with a method of approach and the problems that 
come up to them later in business positions are unfamiliar only in de- 
tails. The students learn from their daily work in the School how to 
take hold of the everyday sort of problems that confront men in busi- 
ness. The use of the case system does not involve a sacrifice of infor- 
mation. A large mass of data is presented in the cases, as they are 
now collected, and these facts are absorbed incidentally by the stu- 
dents in their study of the cases. These facts tend to stick in the 
students’ minds fully as firmly as though they were read in text- 
books. It is sometimes stated that under the case system less ground 
can be covered than under the lecture system. This is not true, at least 
in my own experience. In an hour’s discussion in the classroom it is 
possible to bring out as many points of theory as in a one-hour lec- 
ture. Under the case system, however, the instructor does not spend 
time in dictating facts to the students to be taken down in their note- 
books. The facts are stated in the cases. 

In order for the case system to succeed, it is necessary that the 
student should analyze the cases carefully before entering the class- 
room. Thus the case system places on the individual student the 
burden of preparing his work continuously and regularly. He must be 
ready to undergo searching cross-examination and to defend whatever 
position he takes. In the classroom the instructor guides the discus- 
sion by questioning the students so that the various points are brought 
out and the students are enabled to reach sound conclusions. It is also 
the instructor’s task to summarize the conclusions reached on each 
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case and to point out their general significance and interrelation. The 
burden on the instructor is not less under the case system than it is by 
the lecture method. Fully as much time is required for preparation in 
order to guide the discussion properly, and in the classroom the task 
of cross-examining the students and of utilizing their statements to de- 
velop the principles is fully as severe a task as that of conducting a 
lecture. Under the case system, furthermore, the instructor cannot 
as readily avoid having embarrassing questions put to him as when 
he lectures. 

From the point of view of the students, the experience of the Busi- 
ness School has proved conclusively that the students take a deeper 
and keener interest in their work under the case system than when the 
principles are propounded to them by means of lectures. In fact, the 
enrollment has tended markedly to increase in those courses in which 
the case system has been most thoroughly applied, whereas a relative 
falling-off has been shown in other courses where the use of the lecture 
method has continued. This is true, even within a single field of study. 
The experience of graduates of the School, moreover, is proving that 
this method of instruction is by all odds the best means of preparing 
them for actually engaging in business. 

The case system, as used in the Business School, has by no means 
reached perfection. New improvements are continually being found 
and it is the expectation of the Faculty of the School that for many 
years to come further improvements will occur. 


A SENIOR’S ACCOUNT OF HARVARD’S TWO- 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


HE following excerpt is taken from the diary of Dr. C. C. Holmes, 
of the Class of 1837. Dr. Holmes was born in 1817, and died in 
1882. For many years previous to his death he was the trusted and 
respected “family doctor” in the town of Milton, Massachusetts. It 
may be interesting to the readers of the MaGazineE to note the ex- 
pressions and diction of a lad of nineteen years of age. 
B. J. Legate, 77 


CAMBRIDGE June 1834 
Ist. About a fortnight ago during the class recitation in Greek, 
Maxwell read about a half a page of proper names and repeated 
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the same at the request of Dunkin. But Dunkin not satisfied with 
this requested him to read them again. Maxwell made no reply. 
Dunkin said that he had authority to cause him to read them again. 
Maxwell said that he acknowledged no such authority and closed his 
book. He was called up and took up his connections. A report was 
spread that he was expelled, and on the following Wednesday evening 
(May 21st) Dunkin’s recitation room was broken into and everything 
torn to pieces or thrown out. The windows were all broken. About 
150 panes of glass were broken that night. On the following Friday 
(May 23d) the bell was rung between 12 and 1 at midnight. On the 
following Monday I was called up with several others and requested 
to use our influence to stop the disturbance (which as it happened was 
already stopped) and then a threat was enjoined that if there was 
any more disturbance we should be taken to Concord before the grand 
jury. This excited new commotion. On Tuesday (May 27) Barnwell 
was suspended and a meeting of the four classes was held and a peti- 
tion signed by almost all of the members of the University was sent to 
the President requesting the return of Barnwell. This was not granted. 


CAMBRIDGE June 1834 

On Wednesday (21) Benjamin was suspended for general negligence. 
On Thursday (May 29) an adjourned meeting of all four of the classes 
was held and the negative answer of the president to the before men- 
tioned petition was received with universal disapprobation. Spirited 
resolutions were then adopted for the promotion of a rebellion. In the 
meantime the Sophomore class have raised a disturbance and have all 
been suspended. Their dismission took place on Thursday (May 29, 
1834). They hoisted the black flag and danced around the rebellion 
tree. On the same evening the Freshman class took the Sophomore’s 
seats, and on Friday (30) Weiss and Williams were suspended for 6 
months for leading the class into the seats; which they did not do. On 
the same day Labranche of the junior class was suspended for one 
year for scraping in prayers. On Saturday May 31st, Hawes & Hub- 
bard were suspended, for making a noise in the entry of U H during 
prayers, nine months, 


CAMBRIDGE September 1836 
Ist. ©.B.K. The exercises on this occasion were of a superior 
order. The oration by Prest. Wayland & the poem by O. W. Holmes. 
I dined with Ricketson at the Trem‘ House. 
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7th. President Quincy requested the students to patrol the yard 
during the night, which we did & had a fine time. 

8th. Two hundredth anniversary of the settlement of the Univer- 
sity. The events of this day will ever form a glorious era in the history 
of Harvard. At ten o’clock a procession of the Alumni & undergradu- 
ates was formed at University hall, under the direction of R. C. Win- 
throp as Chief-Marshall & S. T. Hildreth & myself as Marshalls of the 
Senior class. There between 1300 & 1500 in the procession. We then 
proceeded to the church, (the Undergraduates performing escort 
duty) where an excellent oration was pronounced by president Quincy, 
in which he, in very concise style, gave a history of the University. 
The music was performed by members of the Tremont Chorus. After 
the exercises at church, the procession proceeded to a pavillion which 
had been erected for the occasion at an expense of $8.00, & which 
certainly exhibited gret skill on the part of the architect. About 
twelve hundred sat down to the dinner which was served up in good 
style. After the Desert, Gov. Everett, president of the day, com- 
menced the services of the afternoon with one of his happiest efforts 
before the public. His eloquence was overflowing, his similes truly 
beautiful & in fact, as the greatest praise we can bestow, during his 
whole performance twelve hundred educated men, men of refined 
taste, sound judgement & of high standing in society, listened in pro- 
found silence, bent forward, eager with fear lest some valued word 
should escape his lips unheard by them. This mid-night silence con- 
tinued during his whole speech & at its close — but this scene baffles 
all description. Thunders of applause roared and died away but like 
the thunder in the heavens each mighty roll only died away to make 
room for its successor. This man, the pride and ornament of his 
country, was succeeded by many others, holding high seats among the 
honoured men of the country. Among others we must mark with dis- 
tinction “The Defender of the Constitution.” For him it is only neces- 
sary to say he spoke as he always does, in a style peculiar to Daniel 
Webster. I would make mention of many others but time & space 
fail & I will only add that the Hon. Peleg Sprague opened to the audi- 
ence a vein of wit & eloquence which did honour to himself & the Old 
Colony, his birth-place. 

After sitting about six hours (which passed like one) Mr. R. C. 
Winthrop moved an adjournment for one hundred years which was 
carried unanimously. At eight o’clock the “Illumination ’”’ commenced. 
It was brilliant, it was beautiful. No imagination can justly paint the 
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scene. To be an eye-witness was the only possible method of obtaining 
any adequate idea of it. The following were some of the devices on the 
different buildings in the College yard. 

On Holworthy 4th story Esto perpetua, 3rd 200, stars &c., on the 
2nd Holworthy 1,000, Ist 1636 X 1836. On the back side 3d story 
Josiah Quincy. The whole was under the immediate direction of the 
undergraduates. This Celebration, for order, splendor & magnificent 
display, probably stands without rival in this Country. The perform- 
ances in the morning shew remarkable & unusual care & discrimination 
in those who took part in the direction of them & those in the after- 
noon displayed the finest talent of our country. This brief account 
can give no idea of the magnificence of the scene & performances & I 
now rest, in hopes of obtaining a full and interesting history from an 
abler pen. C. C. H. 


DEAN SMITH AND THE DENTAL SCHOOL 
By WILLIAM H. POTTER, ’78, D.M.D. ’85 


HE presentation of an oil painting of Dean Eugene H. Smith of 
the Dental School by the class of 1898 is a formal expression of 
the appreciation which that class feels towards Dean Smith and is 


. typical of the loyalty and devotion of the entire body of the Alumni. 


The portrait will hold an important position in the Dental School 
building and will be a constant reminder of his twenty-nine years of 
administrative work. 

To appreciate what this portrait means to those who have followed 
the Deanship of Dr. Smith a résumé of the School’s progress is in 
order. 

In the years immediately following 1895 the problem confronting 
the Dental School was more one of suitable accommodations and loca- 
tion than one of securing students. At the time when Dean Smith took 
charge, the work was being carried on in the old Medical School 
building on North Grove Street, Boston, a location occupied free of 
rent through the codperation and generosity of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine. The classes at that time were small and the entire clinic never 
exceeded forty patients at one time. The question of a new building 
gradually assumed importance and much effort was expended by the 
Alumni to raise money for that purpose. As a result of these endeavors 
substantial amounts were contributed. In 1904 the question of se- 
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curing land necessary for a new School building in the vicinity of the 
then uncompleted Harvard Medical School buildings on Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, was agitated and in November, 1904, land was pur- 
chased at the corner of Longwood Avenue and Wigglesworth Street. 
A fresh effort was then made to raise money to erect a building. With 
the loyal support given by the Dental alumni, with the aid received 
from the University, and with the help of outside contributions, the 
present building was erected, and dedicated December 8, 1909. The 
new School edifice has a capacity of seventy-eight chairs in its opera- 
tive department, of forty chairs in the prosthetic department, with 
ample accommodations for surgical cases and for those requiring 
X-Ray diagnosis. The Medical School furnishes instruction to dental 
students during the first part of the second year, and this instruc- 
tion is given in the buildings of the Medical School. Thus the Dental 
School building can be utilized exclusively for the teaching of dental 
subjects and the clinics necessary for this teaching. In 1895 the 
status of dental education in the United States was uncertain. There 
was no fixed standard for entrance requirements, there were no uni- 
versal rules for candidates for degrees in dentistry. There had been a 
somewhat indefinite opinion that the length of the course for dental 
students should be four years, not three; but any decisive step towards 
the realization of this ideal was blocked by the fact that some schools 
conducted courses over longer or shorter periods of the year than 
others, and that there were no fixed standards for dental education. 
The Harvard Dental School and two others then occupied the posi- 
tion of being the schools giving the most instruction during the three- 
years course. At a meeting of the National Association of Dental 
Faculties in 1903, Dean Smith came out strongly for the raising of the 
pre-dental requirements, and for the standardization of the so-called 
short-term schools, before giving serious consideration to the idea of a 
fourth year of instruction. The result of the discussion was that the 
Harvard Dental School was withdrawn from the Association of Dental 
Faculties. Later, largely owing to the work of Dean Smith, an Associ- 
ation of the Dental Faculties of American Universities was formed. 
This organization was committed to the raising of pre-dental stand- 
ards, and, it is interesting to note, was finally influential in standardiz- 
ing the four-year course for dental schools, which is now practically 
universal throughout the United States. The class of 1919 was the last 
body of students to be graduated under the three-year plan; future 
graduating classes will have had four years of dental education. 
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The progress in entrance requirements can be summarized as fol- 
lows: During the first few years succeeding 1895 the entrance require- 
ments for admission to most dental schools were so low that some 
students were admitted with less than a high-school education. In 
1904, following recommendations submitted by the Administrative 
Board of the Harvard Dental School, the University raised the en- 
trance requirements for its Dental School, so that a candidate was re- 
quired to pass at least the majority of subjects offered for admission 
to Harvard College, exceptions being made only in very unusual 
cases. It is a noteworthy advance over even this great improvement 
to learn that on and after 1921 the students applying for admission to 
the Harvard Dental School must have had at least one year’s training 
in a recognized college or university; and that on and after 1926 two 
years of preliminary training in some college or university will be the 
minimum requirement for entrance into the Harvard Dental School. 
This advance has been largely fostered by Dean Smith. 

The increase of the number of students at the Dental School is an 
important consideration. The size of the classes has increased several 
times its number twenty-five years ago. In 1896 there were twenty 
men recommended for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine: at 
that time it was the largest class which had ever received degrees. In 
1923 there were 56 students recommended for the regular degrees. 
The staff of lecturers, instructors, and demonstrators in 1896 was 41; 
figures compiled during the past winter show the teaching force now 
on duty at the School to number 123. In 1896 a large proportion of 
this teaching was voluntary without remuneration, and has continued 
so to the present time. The Harvard Endowment Fund has changed 
this situation, and will make possible further improvements in the 
courses. 

During the World War the Dental School did its part in helping to 
put the soldiers and sailors into sound physical condition. The operat- 
ing rooms and laboratories were thrown open for use and trained 
dentists were furnished to administer treatment. In the Dental Sec- 
tion of the Army Sanitary School at Langres, France, two members of 
the Alumni served for a year, thus projecting the teaching power of 
the Harvard Dental School into the American Expeditionary Force. 

Of the alumni of the School who saw service, there were about 650 
officers and enlisted men. Dean Smith, besides organizing these war 
activities, was on an examining board for dental surgeons and rendered 
valuable advice in the up-building of the Dental Corps. Little need be 
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said concerning the various courses of instruction now offered for 
dental students. They are familiar to every person interested in dental 
education. 

That dental education has advanced during twenty-five years is to 
be expected, and is quite natural. That the Harvard Dental School 
has risen to occupy a foremost position in American dental education, 
taking into consideration the original elements of poor endowment, 
poorer facilities, and comparative professional obscurity, should re- 
ceive more than passing comment. It can be truthfully said that the 
Harvard Dental School owes its great success in a large measure to 
Dean Smith, who has labored long and unselfishly towards the goal of 
high standards of dental education. 

As he lays down the active control of the Dental School several new 
and most important problems are before the profession and make de- 
mands upon the Board of Instructors with ever increasing force. Of 
these may be mentioned: 

1. The effect of food upon the development and health of the teeth. 
. The effect of saliva on the teeth. 

. The causes of dental caries. 

. The early recognition of malignant growths in the mouth. 
. Systemic infections from dental causes. 

. Cause of pyorrheea. 

These enumerated subjects are closely connected with the problems 
of preventive medicine and mark a more important line of endeavor 
than that concerned merely with repairing the ravages of dental dis- 
ease. Much can be expected of the new arrangements for the Dental 
School, whereby Dean Edsall of the Medical School becomes also 
head of the Dental Faculty and Dr. Leroy M.S. Miner becomes Dean 
of the Dental School. This means a more intimate alliance and co- 
operation with the Medical School which will lead to the kind of re- 
search work necessary for the solution of the problems now so clearly 
demanded of the dental profession. 

The present advantageous position of the Dental School has been 
made possible by the twenty-nine years of faithful, intelligent work of 
Dr. Eugene H. Smith. It is for others to carry forward and complete 
the structure of which he has laid the broad and enduring foundations. 
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ALEXANDER JAMES INGLIS 
By HENRY W. HOLMES, ’03 


hbo Graduate School of Education suffered an irreparable loss in 
the sudden death, on April 12th, of Alexander James Inglis, Pro- 
fessor of Education. Professor Inglis was in full health and vigor until 
within two days of his death. He survived an abdominal operation at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital by only twenty-four hours. 

Professor Inglis was the leading student and writer in this country 
on problems of secondary education. His volume on “The Principles 
of Secondary Education” (Houghton Mifflin Company) marked him 
as a commanding figure in his field. He had taken a prominent part in 
the movement for the reorganization of secondary education and the 
development of the junior high school. On the Commission appointed 
in 1911 by the National Education Association to study problems of 
secondary education, Professor Inglis did especially important work, 
contributing much to the chief publication of the Commission called 
“The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.” His other publi- 
cations include widely used high-school textbooks in Latin, a treatise 
on “The Rise of the High School in Massachusetts,” a volume on 
“The Virginia Public Schools” arising out of his survey of education 
in the State of Virginia, and a number of tests for achievement in 
high-school subjects, especially Latin and English. At the time of his 
death, he was engaged in developing vocabulary tests, the first forms 
of which have already proved extremely useful. His services as a 
member of the Faculty of the Graduate School of Education were in- 
valuable. His counsel, his teaching, and his productive work as an 
author and investigator contributed greatly to the building-up of the 
School. 

Professor Inglis was born in Middletown, Connecticut, in 1879. He 
received the degree of A.B. from Wesleyan University in 1902. At 
Wesleyan he was prominent in athletics, one of the best football play- 
ers of his day, catcher on the baseball nine, and distinguished also in 
track athletics. He had the highest standing meanwhile in his studies, 
graduating with honors and attaining membership in Phi Beta Kappa. 
After his graduation he studied in the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome, returning to this country to teach in secondary 
schools in Pennsylvania, New York, and California. While teaching in 
the Horace Mann School, in which he also served as Acting Principal, 
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he studied in Teachers College, Columbia University, receiving the 
degree of A.M. in 1909 and the degree of Ph.D. in 1911. 

In 1912, Inglis went to Rutgers College as Professor of Education 
and Director of the Summer School and Extension Courses. He was 
appointed Assistant Professor of Education at Harvard in 1914. In 
1919, he was promoted to be Professor of Education. In that same 
year he directed a survey of the educational system of Virginia for a 
committee of the State Legislature. He also made educational sur- 
veys of Winchester (Virginia) and Augusta (Maine) and served on 
survey staffs in the States of Washington, South Dakota, and Indiana. 
In 1918, he was a member of the organization committee on education 
and special training, war plans division of the general staff, and in 
1920, he was appointed educational adviser at army headquarters. 

Professor Inglis was a Fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and a member of the National Education 
Association, the National Association of Directors of Educational 
Research, the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education, 
the National Society of College Teachers of Education, of which Soci- 
ety he was President in 1921, the American Association of University 
Professors, the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and the New England Wesleyan, Harvard, Boston City, University, 
and Colonial Clubs. 

He is survived by Mrs. Inglis, who was Antoinette Clark, of Cort- 
land, New York, and by his father, William Grey Inglis, of Middle- 
town, Connecticut. 

Professor Inglis was a man of exceptional intellectual and physical 
vigor. He worked continuously and always productively. In his brief 
professional career, he had achieved a record of accomplishment which 
few men attain in a lifetime. With all his constructive work he was 
faithful and coéperative to the last degree in his relations to his col- 
leagues and students. He helped every one with whom he worked and 
every one who worked under him. His decisions were definite, and he 
never lacked the courage of his convictions, but he was always open- 
minded and personally sympathetic. Those who worked with him in 
the School relied absolutely on his good sense, his justice, and his 
kindliness. He brought to the counsels of the School humor, friendli- 
ness, broad knowledge, keen intelligence, and constant devotion. 
Perhaps no statement could more fittingly express the feeling of his 
colleagues than the remark by one of them as they gathered after the 
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funeral services: “We shall all play a better game because Al Inglis 
was a member of the team.” 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


OT long ago Mr. Bertrand Russell offered an acrid comment on 

what he assumed to be the fact that undergraduates who wish to 
bring radical speakers to the Harvard Union have their Freedom of 
desires thwarted by the opposition of their conservative Sec 
elders. He declared that to him the attitude of the authorities in laying 
down an intellectual quarantine seemed “childish, simply childish.” 
He went on to contrast the academic freedom prevailing in the Eng- 
lish universities, where each college is owned by its professors and 
managed to suit their interests, with the intolerance that afflicts 
American colleges, governed as they are by financiers and business 
men. 

President Lowell immediately replied with an open letter to Mr. 
Russell, pointing out that the Harvard Union is an association of 
students and graduates over which the Governing Boards of the Uni- 
versity exercise no control, and taking issue with the claim that a 
greater degree of academic freedom exists in the English universities 
than in Harvard. He supported his contention with the argumentum 
ad hominem; he recalled the fact that Mr. Russell had lost his fellow- 
ship at Cambridge University on account of his opinions, and that 
at Harvard throughout the war “in spite of outcries for their dismissal, 
from alumni and others, Professor Miinsterberg and Mr. Laski were 
unflinchingly maintained in their positions.” Also, he reminded Mr. 
Russell that at Oxford a students’ publication, The New Oxford, had 
been suppressed on account of remarks that it contained, whereas at 
Harvard nothing of that sort had happened within the memory of 
man. 

In due course a somewhat lame rejoinder was forthcoming from 
Mr. Russell; he admitted that he should have made it clear he was re- 
ferring to the authorities of the Harvard Union, not to those of Har- 
vard University; but he then proceeded to reiterate his conviction 
that compared with the English universities Harvard is an illiberal 
institution. The specific instances which President Lowell had cited as 
evidence to the contrary Mr. Russell explained in somewhat this fash- 
ion: he had lost his fellowship at Cambridge only because the person 
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who had deprived him of it was an exceptionally extreme sort of bigot; 
Mr. Laski, although he had been retained in his position at Harvard, 
had found his situation there highly unpleasant; if any group of Har- 
vard undergraduates had published such sentiments in war time as 
had appeared in The New Ozford, they would not have got off with a 
mere suppression of their magazine but would themselves have been 
thrown into jail. 

Mr. Russell does not seem dangerous as a controversialist. His last 
assumption is of course without value; it represents his personal 
opinion on a subject of which he can have no knowledge. His second 
point, that Mr. Laski, in spite of being retained in his position, found 
the situation very uncomfortable, raises the question how Mr. Laski 
expected to be treated. One who aggressively espouses an unpopular 
cause at a time when feeling is running high must expect to become for 
the time being unpopular himself. Mr. Russell’s explanation that his 
own misfortunes during the war are wholly to be ascribed to the vin- 
dictiveness of the exceptionally fanatical patriot who had it in his 
power to discipline him may be accepted for whatever it is worth. 

At any rate Mr. Bertrand Russell has confused the question of free- 
dom of speech in Harvard University with that of the open door in the 
Harvard Union. A professor or an instructor in Harvard University 
enjoys complete freedom of speech. On no point is Harvard by its 
record more secure against attack than on this. The Governing 
Boards may regard as deplorable or even as offensive the views that 
some officer of the University may hold and advocate concerning 
questions of government, economics, or politics, but they do not in- 
terfere with his freedom of utterance. Harvard has sometimes in fact 
seemed quixotic in its maintenance of the principle of academic free- 
dom. It has defended the principle when a righteously indignant 
public opinion demanded that an exception should be made — as, for 
example, in the case of Mr. Laski at the time of the Boston police 
strike. 

The question whether a university should invite agitators to dissem- 
inate their notoriously extreme views within its precincts has no rela- 
tion to the question of academic freedom. 

It may be argued that the Governing Board of the Harvard Union 
is, like the Governing Boards of the University, under no obligation to 
invite persons whom it regards as exponents of unsound doctrine to 
visit the Union and address the members. Some of the more aggres- 
sive believers in the value of free and extreme speech are in favor of 
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making the request to engage a particular speaker, if it is signed by 
two hundred undergraduate members of the Union and approved by 
the undergraduate committee, mandatory on the Governing Board. 
There are several good reasons why this attempt should not prevail. 
The Governing Board should have the authority that is customarily 
bestowed on any governing board — the authority to determine the 
policy of the institution that it is to govern. It should not be subject 
to the will of a perhaps strongly organized group who are nevertheless 
a minority of the members. Compliance with the desires of a clamor- 
ous minority might be so distasteful to the large majority as to reduce 
popular interest in the Union and diminish undergraduate support. 
There is some danger that men of independence and standing would 
decline to serve on the Governing Board if their judgment as to who 
were fitting persons for the Union to entertain and to seek entertain- 
ment from were to be overruled by a faction among the undergrad- 
uates. It has been stated and not, so far as we are aware, been denied 
that besides Mr. Russell, to whom an invitation to address the mem- 
bers of the Union was extended, the radicals whom the undergradu- 
ate remonstrants desired to hear were Messrs. Scott Nearing, Eugene 
V. Debs, and William Z. Foster. Should the Union arrange for a series 
of addresses by such well-known radicals without at the same time 
arranging for a compensating series by some capable conservatives 
— we should like to nominate for speakers on that side two esteemed 
contributors to this MAGazing, Mr. Robert Dickson Weston, ’86, and 
Mr. Samuel M. Scott, ’86 — we fear that the Union would acquire 
in the minds of many persons who might otherwise wish it well a red 
tinge, of a different hue from crimson. 

The undergraduate members who were eager to hear radical speak- 
ers seem to have been somewhat grasping in their demands. Financial 
considerations enter into the question of arrangements. Propaganda 
apparently is delivered only at a price. The professional champions of 
the proletariat usually insist on receiving something over and above 
their traveling expenses; the fee that they require is not always nom- 
inal. The Union has a limited amount of money to spend each year. 
Moreover, some variety in the kind of entertainments and addresses 
to be offered to the members is desirable. To arrange a programme of 
four radical addresses all to be delivered within a comparatively short 
space of time might seem to any governing board, even, one that was 
not violently reactionary in its opinions, an immoderate sort of pro- 
ceeding. 
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Perhaps next year a series of addresses — conservative, liberal, 
radical, anarchical — will be arranged at the Union. Perhaps the 
Governing Board will meet the wishes of the two hundred yearning 
young radicals without giving disproportionate recognition and en- 
couragement to false prophets. It seems to us absurd to imagine that 
the members of the Governing Board are afraid to let the students be 
exposed to revolutionary doctrine or that, being conservatives, they 
are exercising their authority in a vindictive and mean spirit. If they 
find that importing radical speakers into the Union provokes the 
wrath of the majority of the members and is disruptive in its effects, 
they would have to discontinue the experiment. But we cannot be- 
lieve that the occasional appearance of a radical on the platform 
would excite in the breast of the ordinary undergraduate any other 
feeling than that of interest. And if the radical should happen to be 
one who has served a jail sentence, advertising him as an attraction 
would have a special piquancy for most students; he would be assured 
of a large audience. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
THE SPRING TERM 
By HENRY W. HOLMES, ’03 


Tue University Editor (who has again escaped for a period of recreation in 
productive labor) wrote engagingly and coavincingly in the March issue of the 
Limitation of MAGazine on the general problem of limitation of numbers. 
the Freshman The University Editor always writes engagingly and convinc- 
Class ° . af . ° 

ingly, but in this particular instance he was more than commonly 
penetrating in his analysis of the situation which makes it necessary to hold 
the entering class at Harvard to a thousand students. He showed that it is 
not merely a question of physical plant but also a question of the burden on 
teachers under improved and improving methods of instruction. And he also 
showed how difficult it is to get good teachers and why it is more difficult now 
than it used to be. The present scribe has but one additional comment on the 
general problem, which is to the effect that there is something to be said for 
limitation per se. An educational institution (perhaps any institution, even a 
business or a government) that has grown beyond a certain point in numbers 
(the “‘certain” point being of course very uncertain) develops difficulties be- 
cause of its very size. Traditions, cohesions, morale, are lost. They escape 
because the institution must be run mechanically, without the possibility of 
those personal contacts that establish and maintain codperation under leader- 
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ship. An institution that has not expanded enough may become petty in 
spirit, provincial, snobbish, or uninspiring. An institution that has expanded 
too much may become so heterogeneous as to lack character, so variegated as 
to lack decisive influence on its members. There is something to be said for 
keeping a University small enough to feel throughout its membership the 
spirit of its leaders and the force of the common will of its teachers and students. 

In any case the committee appointed by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences to 
consider this problem (the University Editor was a member of it, so he knew 
intimately whereof he wrote) reported in favor of limitation, and the Faculty 
and Governing Boards approved the report. (No one argued for limitation per 
se. The measures recommended and adopted were considered and officially 
announced to be temporary, made necessary because of limitation of staff and 
equipment.) The new rules take effect in June, 1924. The freshman class is 
limited for the present to a thousand, not including the dropped freshmen, but 
including freshmen in the Engineering School. All candidates are to be ad- 
mitted whose examinations and school records qualify them in the judgment of 
the Committee on Admission as “unquestionably good.” This category 
includes the candidates admitted without examination under the “one- 
seventh” rule, and all those whose examination average (by either the New 
Plan or the Old Plan) is seventy-five per-cent, or higher. The standard so far 
is to be absolutely objective. No one whose record entitles him to admission 
in this group, provided he has the required testimonials as to character, will be 
excluded. The Committee on Admission will then fill up the quota, so far as 
it may be advantageously filled, “by selecting those who, having satisfied the 
minimum requirements for admission, in the judgment of the Committee have 
best proved their competence.” The Committee will take into account all the 
evidence it can obtain concerning aptitude and character. It will admit no 
-andidates with conditions. The procedure will be competitive in the sense 
that the relative merits of all the candidates who do not enter in the first 
category will be subject to comparison by the Committee. 

Certain changes in entrance requirements go into effect with these new 
rules. No candidate whose native tongue is English will be accepted unless his 
examination in English composition is passable. Six entrance units, instead of 
five as heretofore, must be passed with satisfactory grades (seventy-five per 
cent or higher). There are a few changes in the list of subjects which may be 
offered for admission, but these do not affect the general principles of selection. 

The net effect of these measures is likely to be that the freshman class, and 
therefore eventually the undergraduate body as a whole, will be a more care- 
fully selected group. Standards of scholarship have undoubtedly been going 
steadily upward, and the recent report that 246 freshmen, over a quarter of 
the class, have been put on probation as a result of the mid-year examinations, 
shows that a better sifting process at entrance is very desirable. It may also 
show, to be sure, that the teaching in freshman courses should be improved; 
but that “is another story.”” If no candidates are admitted with conditions, 
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none who cannot write acceptable English, none who cannot attain “satis- 
factory” grades in six units, and none who, being doubtful cases under these 
rules, have not been selected by careful comparative weighing of “all obtain- 
able evidence concerning aptitude and character,” there ought not to be any 
necessity for putting on probation at mid-years a quarter of the freshman class. 

The “one-seventh” men did not, it should be noted, increase the number 
put on probation at mid-years. This new group, admitted last fall without 
examination because they stood in the highest seventh of the boys in the 
graduating class of an accepted school, contributed to the list of freshmen 
placed on probation a far smaller proportion of their total number than did 
the group admitted in the regular way. There is as yet no evidence that this 
new method of admission has failed. 

In reviewing the whole problem of admission and of subsequent college 
standing one is tempted to urge a closer supervision, or at any rate a better 
general plan of organization, for all undergraduate activities. College life 
seems to be more distracting, perhaps more distracted, than it used to be. At a 
meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Association devoted to the discussion of 
many topics under the general caption of “The Health of Youth,” President 
Comstock of Radcliffe made a persuasive plea for a better management of the 
whole routine of college living. She spoke, of course, primarily of college girls, 
but her argument applies, mutatis mutandis, to college boys as well. A routine 
must somehow be established in college life which will enable a boy to attend 
to his studies, take some part in college activities if he wants to, make friends, 
be himself, and keep his health. Perhaps we need more individual guidance, at 
any rate during the freshman year. Freshman courses ought surely to be 
taught by men who are especially interested in the problem of teaching younger 
college students. Not that freshmen should have no contact with the more 
“scholarly”? members of the faculty; but the problem of organizing instruction 
in the freshman courses should be seen as a somewhat special problem, not to 
be left to those whose interests lie primarily in research and in the teaching of 
students of greater advancement. The problem of the freshman year remains 
to be solved. It is a problem of adjustment to a new environment, a new 
standard of intellectual effort, and a new set of interests. 

One of the best reasons for limiting the size of the freshman class is that such 
a course as Biology 1, “Life and its Environment,” is over-crowded. This is 
one of the “orientation courses” of which the University Editor wrote in his 
notes on the winter term. “Such courses,” he remarked, “being so compre- 
hensive in scope, tend to become sketchy and superficial. Becoming super- 
ficial they become easy, and when they become easy the freshmen get rela- 
tively little education out of them.” To prevent Biology 1 from becoming 


easy, and for other even more substantial reasons, laboratory work is required; 
but our laboratories cannot accommodate all who wish to take the course. 
There is an opportunity for “orientation”’ in the freshman year at Harvard 
for which any youth might well be eager. English A, including lectures 
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designed “‘to make clear to the freshmen what general problems they will en- 
counter in their later studies, what methods they will use, and what the value 
of the various studies will be”; History 1; Biology 1; and other “gateway” 
courses — these offer a choice of intellectual “introductions” all of which 
ought to be kept open to all the freshmen. That such riches may become 
embarrassing only emphasizes the need for making the freshman year the 
subject of special study and effort. 

The plan inaugurated last year to present to the undergraduates the require- 
ments and opportunities of the various callings and careers in life has been con- 
tinued. The Alumni Bulletin has printed some of these lectures, Lectures on 
notably the recent talk on the ministry, by Bishop Lawrence. *¢ vocations 
The lectures have been given in the Union and have attracted audiences of 
satisfactory size. It cannot be supposed, however, that such lectures consti- 
tute a sufficient attempt to help our students toward the choice of a vocation. 
Harvard College is in theory an absolutely non-vocational institution, which 
is to say that its instruction and training have no reference to vocations, no 
bearing on careers. Of course this is not strictly and literally true in prac- 
tice, for much of the instruction offered in the College is at least very helpful 
in careers; yet it is true on the whole that the work of the College does not 
point toward careers nor contribute anything specifically helpful to the 
student in his task of choosing a career. The teaching in the College is in- 
tended to help the student to understand himself and the world in which he 
lives, to give him experience in intellectual work according to several different 
methods, to introduce him to new resources for enjoyment, and to broaden and 
refine his sympathies. Out of all this the student should find himself better 
prepared to define his purposes and to plan his life for happiness and usefulness. 
But one of the most important purposes any man can have is his vocational 
purpose and one of the greatest sources of “‘enduring satisfaction” (to use a 
favorite phrase of President Eliot’s) is a man’s work in life. Fer a college man, 
the choice of a calling is therefore of the greatest importance, and it is during 
his college years that he ought to be finding himself with respect to a career, and 
if possible, bringing into play the career motive. Vocational guidance is as 
important in a non-vocational institution — indeed, it is more important in 
such an institution — than it is in a vocational school. The problems of 
guidance are of course complex and difficult. They are psychological, social, 
and always, practically, individual. Those who attempt to help college 
students to choose vocations must be possessed of psychological insight, broad 
social outlook, and great sympathy and tact in dealing with each individual 
case. The work of a vocational adviser, especially in a college, does not 
consist of diagnosis and prescription, but of helpful effort in the exploration of 
possibilities. The Committee on the Choice of Vocations ought to have a 
permanent standing in the College, with the opportunity to develop a library 
of books and articles on the various callings; and accurate information of its 
own as to the openings available for Harvard men, the kind of men needed in 
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the various fields, the best arrangement of courses and choice of graduate 
training for the several vocations, and the ultimate chances of promotion and 
service within each. Vocational guidance in college is a new field of effort, so 
that what is needed for the present at Harvard is continuance of the Committee 
and adequate provision for intelligent direction and expert secretarial work in 
its office. 

It may surprise many graduates to know that there is a “Harvard theory” 
of athletics. It is a fact, however, that when Dr. Roger I. Lee was made Pro- 
Athletics and fessor of Hygiene at the University and put in charge of the 
physical edu- physical examinations and the compulsory exercise of freshmen, 
need a new conception of the place of athletics in the College and the 
relation of athletics to physical education was implied. Dr. Lee secured the 
appointment of Mr. W. H. Geer, a man highly trained in physical education, 
with experience as a teacher in secondary schools and subsequent experience as 
State Supervisor of Physical Education for New York, as Director of Physical 
Education at Harvard. Dr. Lee and Mr. Geer have been working quietly and 
effectively toward the establishment of the view that athletics are incidental to 
a proper program of physical education. They believe that intercollegiate 
contests and the training of varsity teams should be subordinate to the develop- 
ment of athletics for all. They believe in placing the responsibility for the 
control and conduct of athletics in the institution, not outside of it. The evils 
of athletics (I am not here speaking for Dr. Lee and Mr. Geer, much less quot- 
ing them, although these views might well have their approval) rise largely out 
of the fact that athletics have been made a separate enterprise, conducted, in 
general, out of relation to the educational program of the colleges. In recent 
articles in the Alumni Bulletin, Mr. Geer and others have dealt with these 
evils in terms of the “Harvard theory.” Graduates who are interested in 
athletics and especially graduates who are interested in the welfare of their 
sons in College will do well to note the trend of thought indicated by recent dis- 
cussions in the Bulletin and elsewhere. If it is true that athletics should be 
conducted as part of a general program of physical education, there are many 
present issues to be met in the development of athletic control at Harvard. 

The present situation is complicated by the resignation of Dean Briggs as 
chairman of the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports and the 
resignation of Dr. Lee as Professor of Hygiene. No one can speak of the long 
and distinguished service Dean Briggs has rendered in his capacity as Chair- 
man of the Committee except in terms of the highest praise and the deepest 
regret that he should now feel it necessary to resign from the post. Similarly, 
the resignation of Dr. Lee must be deeply regretted and his signal services in 
establishing the Harvard program of physical education fully recognized. The 
future of athletics and of physical education at Harvard and their relations to 
each other will depend largely on the appointment of successors to Dean 
Briggs and Dr. Lee. , 

After a long and highly distinguished period of service as Dean of the 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Professor Charles H. Haskins has re- 
signed from that office. Desiring to continue his work as a quo new ap- 
scholar and teacher in history, Dean Haskins felt that he must pointments to 
give up his administrative duties. Those who have served under aac 
his leadership will regret that he must relinquish the work in which he has 
been so eminently successful. It is fortunate that Professor John L. Lowes has 
been induced to assume the duties of the Deanship. Professor Lowes has made 
an enviable record as a scholarly and inspiring teacher of English. He will bring 
to the office of Dean a high reputation as a teacher, author, and director of re- 
search, and the affection and goodwill of all his colleagues and students. 
Every one will recognize that in assuming the duties of the Deanship, Professor 
Lowes is sacrificing opportunities for research and productive work which are 
dear to every university teacher. 

Dr. L. M.S. Miner, Professor of Clinical Oral Surgery, has been appointed 
Dean of the Dental School in place of Professor Eugene H. Smith. Under Dr. 
Smith the Dental School has become one of the great schools of the country 
in its field. Dr. Miner, whose brilliant career as an oral surgeon is well known 
to the medical profession, comes to the Deanship of the Dental School with the 
purpose of forwarding the development of dentistry as a specialty in the 
general field of medicine. The problem of dental education is largely the 
problem of raising standards of general preparation for the practice of dentistry, 
and effort must be concentrated on securing for dental graduates a thorough 
background in the fundamental medical sciences. Dr. Miner has the confidence 
and goodwill of the profession and the University. 

The campaign to raise ten million dollars — for the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration ($5,000,000), the Department of Chemistry ($3,000,000), 
and the Department of Fine Arts ($2,000,000)—is well underway he new en- 
and bids fair to be successful. It is a notable circumstance that dowment 
this new “drive” is headed by Bishop Lawrence. Convinced that — 
the adequate support of these departments of the University will enable them 
to contribute largely to the higher interests of our national life, Bishop Lawrence 
makes a wide appeal on a high plane. Particularly in the development of busi- 
ness training at Harvard under the standards and conceptions already estab- 
lished by Dean Gay and Dean Donham in our Business School, Bishop Lawrence 
sees the possibility of bringing science and efficiency to the service of ethical ends 
in business. And in any long view of the problem of forwarding the good life 
through the practical activities of men, one must admit that university train- 
ing which will develop the power of objective and fair-minded analysis of 
business and industrial problems must be a highly important agency. It is to 
be hoped that Harvard men and many others will see the need of the Business 
School from this point of view and will respond gladly to its appeal. The need 
of the Department of Chemistry is more obvious, from the ethical and 
intellectual standpoint, as is the need of the Department of Fine Arts from 
the standpoint of esthetic interest. It is significant that these three depart- 
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ments of the University should combine in their appeal to alumni and the 
public. 

As one walks through the Yard these May mornings, he is impressed anew 
with the old beauty of the place. Inevitably a vision arises of the possible 
expansion of parked and vistaed spaces from Massachusetts 
Avenue to the river and from Memorial Hall to the northern 
limit of the University grounds. The tides of the city now surge 
around the Yard. If Harvard is to retain the inspiration of beau- 
ty and dignity in its physical appearance, it must be shut off and physically 
self-contained, however open it remains in spirit. Who will arise to provide 
or secure the necessary means for carrying out the plans already tentatively 
formulated for the physical development of the University? 

No one who attended the ninetieth “birthday party” of President Eliot will 
forget the dignity and pleasantness of the occasion. There was nothing 
iiiieas formidable about it, yet it was impressive in unusual degree, even 
Eliot’s Birth- among the most distinguished of academic ceremonies. Several 
rod Celebra- of the speakers, notably Dean Briggs, added a touch of affection- 

ate humor to their tributes to the great President Emeritus. In 
his own speech, Dr. Eliot combined in the happiest possible way the personal, 
reminiscent vein with an objective view of great problems past and future. 
All who had the privilege of participating in the celebration will join in ap- 
preciation of the admirable manner in which Jerome D. Greene, 96, planned 


The physical 
development 
of the Uni- 
versity 


and conducted the affair. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S NINETIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


March 20, 1924, was one of the notable 
days in the history of Harvard University. 
Except for the weather — and that was 
mild for the time of year — it had much 
to remind one of Commencement — the 
flags flying in front of University Hall, 
the groups of alumni passing through the 
Yard, and, more than all else, the stage 
setting that afternoon in Sanders Theatre. 

By three o’clock a great crowd had col- 
lected in front of Memorial Hall; before 
half past three Sanders Theatre was 
filled. At that hour the procession which 
had formed in the dining hall entered, led 
by the chief marshal and chairman of the 
committee in charge of the celebra- 
tion, Jerome D. Greene, ’96, and _ his 
four aids, Joseph Warren, ’97, Edgar H. 


Wells, ’97, Theodore Lyman, ’97, and 
William Phillips, 00. Directly following 
were President Eliot in cap and gown and 
Mr. Justice Sanford, ’85, president of the 
Harvard Alumni Association; Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, representing President Coolidge, 
and President Lowell; Governor Cox and 
Charles T. Greve, ’84, president of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs; President Angell 
of Yale, Dean Briggs, and Professor Fran- 
cis G. Peabody; the Governing Boards of 
the University, members of the honorary 
committee of the alumni and of the hon- 
orary committee of citizens, delegates of 
the faculties, all in academic gowns, and 
other guests. 

President Eliot sat just in front of the 
rail between Mr. Greve and Mr. Justice 
Sanford. President Lowell and the other 
members of the Corporation were behind 
the rail. 
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Sheriff Fairbairn, in full uniform, as on 
Commencement, advanced to the centre of 
the stage, pounded three times with his 
sword, and called the assembly to order. 
The exercises opened with an invocation by 
Professor Peabody. The speakers were 
Mr. Justice Sanford, President Lowell, 
George Wigglesworth, ’74, President of 
the Board of Overseers, Dean Briggs, 
Charlton MacVeagh, ’24, Charles T. 
Greve, ’84, President Angell, Governor 
Cox, Chief Justice Taft, Bishop Law- 
rence, and President Eliot. Their ad- 
dresses were as follows: 


Mr. Justice SANFORD 


We have met to celebrate the ninetieth 
birthday of Dr. Charles William Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity — clarum et venerabile nomen. In be- 
half of those under whose auspices this 
meeting is held, I salute this distinguished 
gathering of scholars and citizens as- 
sembled here to-day to felicitate our be- 
loved guest upon this gladsome anniver- 
sary, and to bear witness to the honor, 
reverence, and affection in which he is 
held among all the sons of Harvard, in the 
world of scholarship and letters, and 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
Republic. We greet you, one and all, 
with most cordial welcome. 

Illustrious and Venerable Guest: All 
these assembled here salute you. We wel- 
come you with rejoicings; we greet you 
with congratulations; we delight to do 
you honor and to pay you the tribute of 
our devotion. 

Of your services to Harvard, to educa- 
tion, to scholarship, to the higher life of 
men, it will be the privilege of others to 
speak to-day. Yet I may give voice to one 
feeling deep in all our hearts; the joy that 
as the advancing years have given you so 
richly of their wisdom, they have en- 
dowed you also with continuing strength. 

You have been ever a valiant soldier of 
the truth; a “happy warrior,” strong, se- 


rene, and steadfast, in the full meaning of 
the poet’s phrase — with, I imagine, some- 
thing of the Puritan’s delight in the joy of 
righteous conflict. We rejoice that you 
are still clad in your shining armor; that 
your soul is radiant with the spirit of 
youth. 

Your voice is calm in a hurried and rest- 
less age. It tells us of life’s abiding happi- 
ness and enduring satisfactions; that they 
lie not in pride of place and power, in 
greed of gold and vain display, but in sim- 
ple and elemental things; in the love that 
glorifies the home; in health of body and 
mind; in labor that is of service to our fel- 
low men; and in the joy of work well done. 
You teach us to be honest in thought; 
steadfast, and true; tolerant, of open 
mind, and just; and to be of courage and 
good cheer, having faith in the power of 
truth, faith in our fellow men and in 
democracy, faith in God and in the in- 
creasing purpose that through the ages 
runs. 

I bring you, Sir, with especial gratitude 
and tenderness, the greetings of Harvard 
men. Your thought, your devotion, your 
wisdom, have entered into the very mak- 
ing of Harvard, into the deepest founda- 
tions of its life, as we have known it and 
as it is and will be; your visions are in- 
wrought in the structure of its stately 
edifice, embedded in its strength and 
gleaming in its beauty. You, through 
Harvard, have shaped the courses of our 
lives. 

We recall to-day the memorable phrase 
in which you have described the Univer- 
sity graduates as “the living Harvard 
force.” And, as our birthday gift, it is my 
privilege to present to you, in behalf of 
the Alumni Association, a symbol of that 
“living force’’—a copy of the new 
“Alumni Directory,’’ bound in crimson 
leather, containing the names of all liv- 
ing Harvard men, numbering more than 
43,000. We trust that it may be to you a 
fireside friend, speaking to you as the 
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voice of Harvard; and that in the sun- 
shine of the morning and the quiet of the 
evening this voice may murmur to you, 
in a melody charming as the harp of Or- 
pheus, of the admiration, gratitude, and 
love of the men of Harvard, and breathe 
to you their prayer that your years may 
be long in the house of your fathers, in 
strength of days and joy in work, and that 
your paths may be those of pleasantness 
and peace, illuminated by the affection 
that tenderly shines upon you. 


PrestpENT LOWELL 

On behalf of the Corporation of the Uni- 
versity, whose counsels you directed for 
forty years, I have the honor to express to 
you, Sir, their congratulations and their 
gratefulness. 

In the four minutes allotted to each of 
us it would be futile to try to speak of all 
the claims to the esteem of his fellow grad- 
uates and citizens of the man we meet to 
reverence here to-day. Nor would even a 
brief summary be possible of the work 
done in his life that now reaches ninety 
years —a life of unceasing and tireless 
energy devoted without stint to education 
and to public interests. Much has been 
said, and will be said here, of the many 
achievements in that long career of service. 
One may, however, dwell for a moment 
upon some single pervasive quality that, 
throughout the trials, the obstacles, and 
the struggles of these years, he has 
possessed in unfailing and triumphant 
strength. That quality, unfortunately 
rare, is courage. 

From first to last Mr. Eliot has been an 
educational warrior. Elected President at 
thirty-five, dealing with colleagues in 
Faculties and Governing Boards much 
older than himself, many of them clinging 
tenaciously to the traditions of the past, 
he grappled fearlessly with the problems of 
the time. Undismayed by the opposition 
of men of weight among the graduates, by 
the frowns of almost all rival institutions, 
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and by sharp public criticism, he pursued 
without flinching the end he had in view. 
Nor did he ever shun reform in a depart- 
ment of the University because it involved 
for years a serious falling off in the num- 
ber of students, but persisted calmly until 
public confidence should approve the 
change. 

Never in education or in public ques- 
tions did he shrink from taking the unpop- 
ular side, but trusted to his faith in the 
rectitude of his own convictions. More, 
perhaps, than ever before is such a quality 
needed in our leading citizens, and above 
all is it essential in those who are charged 
with the training of youth. Like most 
strong characters he has, no doubt, rated 
his own courage lightly, for it is an inte- 
gral part of his vigorous nature; but we 
who bring him to-day our tribute of re- 
spect may well marvel at its force and its 
resistless potency. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH 


President Eliot: The Board of Over- 
seers claim you not only as an eminent 
President of their University, but as their 
honored associate and comrade. You have 
been a member of the Board longer than 
anyone else and, as in every work which 
you have undertaken, your word and your 
example have been an inspiring influence. 

Dumas was once asked by a lady how 
he managed to grow old so gracefully. He 
replied: “‘ Madam, I devote my whole time 
to it.’’ You, Mr. President, have never de- 
voted any part of your time to growing 
old; you have devoted the whole of it to 
useful service and continuous develop- 
ment. Your life has been a striking ex- 
ample of unflagging and methodical in- 
dustry in fields of the highest usefulness. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 


But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


To such a life there is no old age. In- 
stead it is progress onward and upward 
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forever. In a tribute once paid to Wash- 
ington are words whose fitness for this 
occasion is most striking. Of you, too, Sir, 
it may be said: ‘‘In disaster, calm; in suc- 
cess, moderate; in all, himself.’ 

The Board of Overseers desire to put in 
permanent form the expression of their 
loyal regard and admiration for yourself. 
They have voted to have the following 
greetings engrossed and presented at this 
time: 


To CHartes Witu1am E.iot 


in loyal and affectionate greeting 


on his 
Ninetieth Birthday, March Twentieth, 1924 


One thing America believes: Only through educa- 
tion can a people rise to greatness. You, Sir, looking 
back through three-score years of rewarded effort, 
have lived to see your influence, which transformed 
the little College of Harvard into a great University, 
gradually transcend those ample limits and help to 
shape a nation’s destiny. In that nation, your 
record shall stand beside the names of those who 
founded the Republic, made it secure, and led it 
forward toward new heights of kappiness and truth. 
In a life which has far outrun the ancient limit of 
the Psalmist, you have not ceased to love justice and 
to point steadfastly toward wisdom. Where you 
have led, a nation follows. We greet you, then, 
speaking from the heart in words which through the 
generations have expressed the full measure of 
gratitude for service given without stint: 

“How beautiful a thing is judgment for gray 
hairs and for elders to know counsel! How beautiful 
is the wisdom of old men, and thought and counsel to 
men that are in honour! Much experience is the 
crown of old men; and their glorying is the fear of 
the Lord.” 

Tue Boarp oF OVERSEERS OF 
Haxvarp University, 
By George Wiggleswortn, President 


To you, Mr. President, from whose 
hand the members of the Board have re- 
ceived their degree, it is fitting that they 
should now present this document which, 
although not strictly an honorary degree, 
conveys to you all the honor that comes 
from the affectionate admiration of the 
entire Board. 


Dean Brices 
President Eliot: You have said that the 
successes of your administration belong 
less to you than to the men who worked 
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with you. In that group, as in any group 

of which you were a member, you were 

leader by the “divine right” of natural 

gifts and commanding character. It is 

true that the Faculties whose greetings I 

bring you to-day worked with you, for 
they were yours — yours not because their 
members believed in all your policies: 
many did not. You chose them because 
they loved learning and work and Har- 
vard; and they became yours because they 
believed in you. Yours also because you 
believed in them. They might oppose you 
as they would. If they disagreed with you 
they were ashamed not to oppose you, for 
you taught them to speak what was in 
them without favor and without fear. You 
taught them also that you cared for what 
they thought; that you would listen to it 
with endless patience, and would meet it 
with uncompromising sincerity, so that no 
man need leave your presence misunder- 
standing or misunderstood. 

As a presiding officer you combined dig- 
nity with informality. Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton once pleaded for more meet- 
ings of the Faculty, because those meet- 
ings afforded opportunities for the study 
of human nature. Some of us have thought 
that in your tolerance of prolonged and 
tiresome debates there was more than pa- 
tience — there was research. You were 
studying us all, and studying us hard. And 
when we had rambled on until we our- 
selves were weary you brought us and the 
subject home again, summarizing the de- 
bate in a few memorable words. 

Of your personal kindness I might say 
much, for you lost sight of not one man 
among us. Of your administrative gener- 
osity it is enough to say that you gave 
free use of the University printing press to 
a Faculty minority who wished publicly 
to combat one of your cherished plans; 
that the printed argument of this minority 
was signed by many young instructors 
whose academic future was in your power; 
and that at the end of the year certain of 
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the signers whose appointments had ex- 
pired were promoted to full professorships. 
In personal matters the strongest man on 
the Faculty was the most self-effacing. 

I remember your saying, of an address 
of congratulation read to you at a Faculty 
meeting by Dean Dunbar, that the word 
you liked best was “‘fairness,’’ and that 
you liked it best because of your some- 
what eager nature. I remember your 
saying that, when you were chosen Presi- 
dent, an old friend asked you what quality 
you thought would help you most, and 
that when you said “energy” he said 
“‘patience.”’ For energy, patience, fair- 
ness, for faith in youth, for noble leader- 
ship, for all that you have been and are to 
us, we, who are proud to have worked 
with you and for you, the several Facul- 
ties of the University, greet you to-day 
with gratitude affectionate and abiding. 


Mr. MacVeacu 


It might seem that compared with the 
men who have preceded me I must speak 
under a severe handicap. In the first 

_ place, for obvious reasons. In the second, 
because, while they represent men who 
have achieved, I represent men who can 
only claim to aspire. And, if that is one 
definition of a university student, a more 
common one is a man who has not yet 
made up his mind. 

In ordinary circumstances what chance 
would there be for the representative of 
more than 6000 men who had not yet 
made up their minds? Probably very 
little. But this is no ordinary occasion, 
and there is one thing on which the stu- 
dents are unanimously agreed. It is, Sir, 
in their desire to honor you. And it is to 
this end that they wish to present to the 
University your portrait which they all 
know. It is but a small expression of the 
gratitude that they feel. 

From you they have received an intel- 
lectual heritage they both love and cherish 
—the Harvard that you created. From 
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you they have received an inspiration that 
will be lasting. 

Their one regret is that they cannot 
greet you in this building. Yet there is 
no building that could withstand the 
shock of their greeting. And so they are 
now gathering outside, amidst surround- 
ings that have become inseparable parts 
of their lives, to give you a fitting recep- 
tion in their own barbaric way. 

Their gift to the University in your 
honor marks their gratitude and respect. 
The cheering will mark their enthusiasm. 
These are signs they would not have you 
miss, but they are signs of recognition 
only. For their debt to you is one they 
can only recognize. It is one they can 
never pay. 


Mr. Greve 
The Associated Harvard Clubs, repre- 
senting Harvard organizations and Har- 
vard men from the four quarters of the 


_earth and beyond the seven seas, meeting 


to-day in many places, greet you by these 
written messages conveying assurance of 
profound respect, unqualified admiration, 
and boundless affection for one who com- 
bines the unconquerable spirit of youth 
with calm serenity of matured wisdom 
and trained judgment, — to us, the first 
of living Americans. We wish you the 
great happiness of many cpportunities for 
usefulness in the future. 


PresIDENT ANGELL 

The colleges, universities, and learned 
societies of our country honor themselves 
in bringing to you, upon your ninetieth 
birthday, their greetings of affection and 
respect. For three-score years and ten 
you have played a part in the develop- 
ment of our national education and for 
forty-five of these years, from the moment 
when you assumed the presidency of Har- 
vard, men have recognized in you a leader 
without peer. 

You have been the apostle of responsi- 
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ble freedom. At the beginning of your 
presidency, you found the so-called elec- 
tive system struggling feebly for exist- 
ence. You made yourself its champion 
and by unflagging and courageous efforts 
established it firmly at Harvard whence 
it spread to practically every college 
throughout the land. In part by reason of 
your wider vision and in part because the 
elective system could not reach its full 
possibilities without such expansion, you 
gave your efforts to the enrichment of 
the college course by the introduction of 
new and vital subjects, beyond anything 
known in an earlier day. Other institu- 
tions followed your example in this matter 
to the great profit of all American educa- 
tion. 

You saw the vision of a great university, 
and at a critical time in the history of Har- 
vard, as well as in the history of general 
collegiate education in this country, you 
led the way out from the narrower atmos- 
phere of the old New England college into 
the large and invigorating air of the mod- 
ern university. Harvard was thus spared 
a period of possible mediocrity and her in- 
fluence was instantly made to count for 
liberal and progressive conceptions. 

You conceived scholarship in larger and 
more creative forms than had been cus- 
tomary in American institutions, and, by 
so doing, you not only turned Harvard 
into a great exponent of real learning, you 
indirectly gave courage and comfort to the 
many men who elsewhere against seem- 
ingly hopeless odds were struggling to 
gain recognition for the same ideals. 

You trusted honorable youth to. accept, 
when granted, the obligations flowing 
from freedom and you supported the ef- 
forts of others like-minded with yourself, 
to remove from college students a host of 
minor restrictions and requirements af- 
fecting their daily life. In this, also, many 
institutions have followed your lead. 

You urged a richer and more plastic con- 
ception of liberal education than that un- 
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der which you yourself had been reared, 
seeking recognition, on a parity with the 
older classical studies, for the languages 
and literatures of contemporary peoples, 
together with their history, contending 
especially for the riches of the mother 
tongue, while pressing upon reluctant 
hearers the cultural and disciplinary val- 
ues of modern science. 

Not the least of your services was your 
insistent demand for improved methods 
of instruction, which inevitably brought 
you into conflict with that large and ten- 
acious class of worshipers of things-as- 
they-are. Indeed, it is difficult for us who 
so long have known you, with prestige un- 
challenged, to realize the weary years of 
struggle which passed before your views 
gained ascendancy. Yours was no Pyrrhic 
victory, no hollow sham. 

Perhaps most significant of all your 
achievements for education has been your 
constant and intimate interest in all 
which makes for sound citizenship, polit- 
ical purity, and the welfare of the com- 
monwealth. In your person “‘the scholar 
in politics’ has conveyed no invidious 
innuendo. It has meant that thorough 
knowledge, clear thinking, fearless cour- 
age, and tenacious purpose have been put 
at the service of the public by one totally 
devoid of selfish interest and above the 
lure of political preferment. Your example 
has not only brought Harvard and other 
colleges into close contact with the urgent 
issues of contemporary life, it has also 
given the public a new and illuminating 
insight into the resources of personality 
contained in our universities, a fresh ap- 
preciation of the contributions to human 
progress which they may make. You have 
thus brought closer together the spirit of 
learning and the spirit of democracy, in 
whose union lies our fairest hope for the 
future. 

We, the representatives of the learned 
societies, and of the colleges and universi- 
ties of the land, wish for you, in whom we 
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see embodied the unquenchable spirit of 
youth, yet many years of happiness in 
service. 


Governor Cox 

In statesmanship, literature, art, sci- 
ence, commerce, and industry, the sons 
of Massachusetts have nobly served the 
Commonwealth, the Republic, and the 
World. In education, the hand-maiden of 
all these things, her sons have been, from 
the time of the colonies, prophets and 
guides. To you, Charles W. Eliot, one of 
her greatest sons of all time, to whom your 
fellow-citizens for over half a century 
have turned with attentive ear for advice 
and counsel in whatever affects their in- 
dustrial, social, and civic life, it is my 
happy privilege to express the regard and 
high honor in which the Commonwealth 
holds you, —a leader in education, an 
apostle of intellectual liberty, a friend of 
democracy, and one who now, as always, 
both practises and preaches the gospel of 
hope and believes that the welfare of man- 
kind is the first concern of men. 


Cuter Justice Tarr 


Mr. Chairman: The President of the 
United States has asked me to bear his 
cordial felicitations to Dr. Eliot upon the 
celebration of his ninetieth birthday. The 
President feels great regret that he cannot 
be here in person to take part in this ex- 
pression of love, gratitude, and respect for 
one whose long life has been full of con- 
stant and eminent usefulness in promoting 
the welfare of his fellow men. 

The most ambitious and the most diffi- 
cult task that man has attempted is suc- 
cessful self-government. When people are 
herded as cattle under the rule of the 
strongest, the problem is a simple one of 
force and discipline. The few are intelli- 
gent and controlling and are united to keep 
the many under their will. But when gov- 
ernment is based on the electoral equality 
of all among a people who vary much in 
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conditions of bodily comfort and estate, 
in natural capacity, in trained intelligence, 
in self-restraint, in a sense of justice, and 
in the interest of each in the welfare of all, 
it is not easy safely to interpret the pop- 
ular will into effective action, and at the 
same time secure the just rights of the 
minority. Experience has proved that 
parties are indispensable in working out 
this problem, and, the fewer parties there 
are, the greater the chance of efficient ac- 
tion toward a desired end. But if the 
party convention and the party leaders are 
to be the only exponents of political opin- 
ion, party expediency will shrivel all re- 
forms, and progress will cease. In no kind 
of government, therefore, is independent 
and courageous non-partisan leadership 
in economic, social, and political discus- 
sion so vital as in a democracy. 

Such leadership does not count num- 
bers in its following. It does not trim its 
sails to catch the wind of popular acclaim. 
Its concern is with its facts, its logic, its 
clearness of vision, its own disinterested- 
ness, its freedom from prejudice, its con- 
cern for the common welfare, its power of 
reasoned statement, its real prophetic 
faculty. With these, it seeks no census, 
convention, or primary. It tells the truth 
to the electors, however unpalatable. It 
abides the slowly waking but clarified con- 
victions of the people taught by hard ex- 
perience, and achieves a real advance by 
the occasional overthrow of party rule. It 
may not always be right. It may under- 
estimate practical objections to measures 
it urges; but it promotes discussion on a 
plane of unselfish patriotic endeavor and 
offers to a great electorate, groping for the 
welfare of the State, a high standard of 
judgment and a freedom from the self- 
seeking of groups. 

The number who can succeed to such 
leadership is small. They must have won 
the confidence of the public by long serv- 
ice in the sight of men in fields in which 
they are acknowledged masters. Their in- 
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fluence upon the body politic must be a 
consequence of their actual and proved 
achievements for the community in other 
than the domain of party government. 

Dr. Eliot is a leader and prophet of the 
people in this true sense. His primacy in 
all educational reform, his interest in ad- 
justing the equities of the laborer and the 
capitalist, and the useful candor in which 
he points out the shortcomings of each, his 
abiding enthusiasm for the promotion of 
municipal governments in which the wel- 
fare of the citizen is most intimately bound 
up, his yearning for the enlargement of the 
lungs of congested cities in parks and play- 
grounds, : his activity in the husbanding 
and preservation of the National re- 
sources, his patient, persistent, and con- 
sistent advocacy of the reform of the 
Civil Service, his earnest labor in the cause 
of international peace, have prompted his 
lay sermons and have made men hearken 
to him. 

He is an individualist. He accepts only 
what approves itself to him. No mass in- 
clination carries him to a conclusion. He 
loves liberty and democracy. He loyally 
yields to the majority when ordered liberty 
requires such yielding; but he never ceases 
to advocate a change in the popular ver- 
dict, should he deem it unjust. His train- 
ing in the traditions and freedom of dis- 
cussion in the town meeting has followed 
him. His New England conscience is as 
erect, as powerful, and as unbending as 
his stature. His love of religious liberty 
tnd resentment at intolerance are part of 
his being and sensitive to the slightest 
alarm. Liberal beyond the sympathy of 
many, in an absence of creed he would 
cherish religion as the greatest agency in 
the advance of mankind. 

His life has borne testimony to his deep 
love for his fellow men, and his constant 
solicitude for the right solution of their 
problems. It has given him a pulpit from 
which he has preached as few men have 
preached to our people. He has repre- 
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sented no class. He has banished all preju- 
dice. He has subjected every problem to 
the test of a judicial spirit of inquiry. It 
is not fulsome to say that he has wielded 
greater power with the intelligent democ- 
racy of this country than any other un- 
official citizen of his time. 

No position could be higher in a repub- 
lic. None more important. A healthy 
popular government must always have its 
ultimate strength in public opinion. 
Those who lead it outside of parties are 
rarely called to official station. Party 
organization and party fealty make them 
ineligible. They have no personal political 
ambition and do not seek the suffrage of 
the people. Yet they are at times, in 
crises of our country’s life, the ultimate 
arbiters. 

On behalf of the American people, I 
tender to Dr. Eliot their profound con- 
gratulations on his long life of usefulness 
and honor, and their deep and grateful 
appreciation of the work that he has done 
for them as their untitled champion for 
more than half a century. To him, as the 
most distinguished and most honored of 
our “‘Elder Statesmen,’ may there come 
many years of happy life in the conscious- 
ness of arduous duty done. 


Bisnop LAWRENCE 

In the course of this meeting two fa- 
miliar notes have not been struck — the 
recital before the alumni of the needs of 
the University and of the gifts whereby 
those needs may be met. It would be ill 
for me to intrude upon the University’s 
needs, a privilege given only to the Presi- 
dent or to the President Emeritus. But on 
this occasion, this happy birthday party 
given, Dr. Eliot, in recognition of your 
illustrious life, I have the satisfaction of 
making this announcement —that the 
friends of the University, your friends, for 
the better support of certain departments, 
have made gifts ameunting to $1,250,000. 
We hope, as you hope, and paraphrasing 
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your own statement, that, in the near 
future, there will persist such gifts and 
that they will be ample and enduring. 


PreswEnt Exot 

Dear Friends: The affectionate note of 
these tributes goes straight to my heart. 
It fills me with wonder; but it touches me 
deeply. This day is going to be one of the 
happiest and most delightful of my memo- 
ries. I have received the encomiums of the 
speakers with a certain sense that 1 have 
not been fully understood. One of them 
said that I had an unusual amount of 
courage. That has never entered my 
mind. I confess to recognizing another 
quality to which President Lowell referred 
—a readiness for combat. I look back upon 
my life as a boy, sometimes engaged in the 
rough and tumble fights which we boys 
used to have on Boston Common, and I 
recognize that at a tender age I did dis- 
play considerable enjoyment of fighting. 
But when it comes to maturer life, I find 
that the source of this quality described as 
courage is simply this—that I never 
stopped in any attempts of mine because I 
encountered opposition. I was just re- 
gardless of risks and opposition. I was 
eager to do something in the future. It 
was that part of my nature which enabled 
me to look forward and not back, to look 
out and not in. 

Now at the close of my life, or near the 
close, I do not know any better advice to 
give to the graduates of Harvard College, 
or to the undergraduates, than that con- 
tained in those two phrases of Edward 
Everett Hale’s: ‘Look forward and not 
backward — Look out and not in.” 

I confess I received with great delight 
what the President of the University said 
about the spreading influence of Harvard 
in the present day; but we of the house- 


hold do not say much about that. 

] recognize that I have been unusually 
strong and have had unusually good 
health, and that a great deal of the in- 
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fluence I have exerted — what has been 
described as my personality — is derived 
from those two facts, strength and health; 
and with those two advantages went a 
great joy in work, — just in work. I did 
not stop to consider why I had joy in work. 
I never looked in enough to think of that. 
But joy in work has been the source of a 
large part of the satisfactions of my life. 
Now, that is just a gift of nature — from 
grandparents as well as from parents. 
Those inheritances determined my life 
in many respects. They determined my 
natural disposition towards work, towards 
research, towards persistent inquiry. 
This liking for research was developed in 
me in Harvard College through the 
personal kindness of my teacher in 
chemistry, Professor Josiah P. Cooke, 
who took me into his private laboratory. 
He gave me (1850-53) the opportunity to 
learn what the process of scientific experi- 
mentation and search for truth was. My 
friends, I was the only undergraduate 
between 1849 and 1853 who had any such 
blessing. It was a sense of this privilege 
that first enlisted me, when I became a 
teacher of Harvard College, in the advo- 
cacy of choice among studies; it first 
induced me to call for volunteers from my 
class in prescribed mathematics to do a 
hard piece of surveying work — the first 
call for extra work in the field that was 
ever made on a College class. 

To go back to the description given by 
another of the speakers of my conduct as 
President, I may say that I recognized the 
accuracy of his description, particularly 
when he said that in listening to debates 
in the Faculty and in inviting my opponents 
to speak, I was probably pursuing with a 
good deal of perspicacity a study of those 
men — that I was making up my mind 
whether these zealous opponents were of 
the right stuff to be made professors in 
Harvard University. That is just what I 
was doing. 

Consider now the sources of my career 
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as a teacher. Those sources were in the 
times, in that wonderful period of human 
history, in which my whole educational 
career lay. Think of it! When I was com- 
ing on as a teacher in Harvard the great 
prophets and exponents of experimental 
science in Europe and America were taking 
possession of that great field. Think how 
the philosophers of the world were preach- 
ing attention to the individual and pro- 
claiming the immense variety in human 
nature. Think how James Russell Lowell 
told us in 1886 that democracy must not 
only raise the average mass, but must give 
a free field to all the finest qualities of hu- 
man nature; for that is the only salvation 
for democracy. Think how Emerson came 
into power in the days of my youth. Think 
how Oliver Wendell Holmes as a teacher 
of anatomy, physiology, and the carrying 
of contagion enlarged the conception of 
human sagacity, penetration, and dis- 
crimination, and combined with that 
instruction great power of expression in 
both prose and poetry. Think how Asa 
Gray, Joseph Henry, Jeffries Wyman, 
Benjamin Peirce, and Louis Agassiz were 
the leaders in American science and in 
methods of teaching science. All that came 
out of the times when I was a young 
teacher in Harvard; out of that extraor- 
dinary period, have come the ideals and 
the lessons which I have followed all 
through my active career. Then as the 
years went by and the period of combat and 
persistent effort against opposition passed, 
and the new structure of Harvard Uni- 
versity began to take effect, think how the 
Divisions and the Faculties gave me the 
opportunity to see where modern educa- 
tion was going, and where it ought to go. 
Now and then I could help their labors, 
especially in the Medical Faculty; but it 
was the strength of the Harvard Faculties 
themselves which filled me with strength 
and what is called leadership. I gave 
expression and opportunity to their hopes, 
aspirations, and devotions; and great was 


the privilege of so doing. You must there- 
fore attribute the successes which I have 
been privileged to win to the very fortunate 
circumstances of my life, to the leadership 
of the extraordinary philosophers and 
scientists of my time. 

And now I want to say a word to the 
graduates of Harvard here assembled. I 
cannot find better words than those I 
used in my inaugural address in October, 
1869. They apply to-day. 

“There have been doubts, in times yet 
recent, whether culture were not selfish; 
whether men of refined tastes and manners 
could really love Liberty, and be ready 
to endure hardness for her sake:... In 
yonder old playground, fit spot whereon 
to commemorate the manliness which 
there was nurtured, shall soon rise a noble 
monument which for generations will give 
convincing answer to such shallow doubts; 
for over its gates will be written: ‘In 
memory of the sons of Harvard who died 
for their country.’ The future of the 
University will not be unworthy of its 
past.”’ 

How the young Harvard men have dem- 
onstrated in the World War that that last 
line is true — ‘‘The future of the Uni- 
versity will not be unworthy of its past!” 
But let me, finally, emphasize the duty of 





Harvard men, of all educated men, to 
serve their country in peace as well as in 
war. I call upon the younger Harvard 
graduates, and by and by I shall call on 
the undergraduates, to serve their country 
with devotion and at sacrifice in peace as 
well as in war. 


After the benediction had been pro- 
nounced by Professor Peabody, President 
Eliot was escorted to the Yard and 
ascended to a platform that had been 
erected in front of University Hall. Vir- 
tually all the students in the University 
were assembled. Charles J. Hubbard, Jr., 
*24, first marshal of the Senior class, spoke 
in behalf of the students and gave Presi- 
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dent Eliot a parchment that they had 
signed. His speech and that made by 
President Eliot in response, with which 
the celebration closed, were as follows: 


Mr. Hupparp 

President Eliot — In Sanders Theatre 
we have just heard the feelings of many 
men expressed in their relation to you. 
They represent groups connected with 
Harvard and hence with you, and their 
esteem is the greatest tribute. When 1 
consider what I represent, I am struck 
with awe. The students of this University 
are of widely scattered places, beliefs, and 
customs, yet they are all bound by a 
common tie — love of the strength of their 
University which is such a direct outcome 
of your work. We have come to pay our 
tribute with love rather than with distant 
admiration. 

The men now in the University are but 
a second in the passing of time, like a 
single view of a bird in flight; yet it is in 
this student body that the strength of 
Harvard lies. The men come and go, and 
it is by chance that we are here now — 
that I have the honor of speaking to-day — 
yet the foundations are not on shifting 
sands, for the traditions of this place, and 
love for it, carry unity. 

Even the customs 
changing, and we are but a stage in an ad- 
So it is with a keen 


are continually 


vancing process. 
sense of the impossibility of true repre- 
sentation that I present to you these 
tributes from all the departments of your 
University. 


PRESIDENT EioT 
What has just been said anticipates 
what I intended to say, namely, that the 
spirit of Harvard is wonderfully permanent 
in spite of the great variety of views, 
opinions, and practices in public and 
private life on the part of its graduates. I 


saw exactly that same spirit among the 
young men of Harvard when the Civil 
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War broke out which I lately saw when 
America went to war with Germany, — 
the same identical spirit, the same purpose 
to do one’s best to serve human welfare 
through our country. That is just the 
message I want to give to you to-day, 
young men. Serve the country, serve her 
in peace as well as in war, serve her by 
sacrificing money, for example, high 
professional earnings, in order to take 
public office, elective or appointive office. 
Serve her by your personal exertion in the 
towns, the cities, and communities where 
you settle for your life. Look for the 
means, the chance, the opportunity, to 
serve democratic government. It is in 
democracy that the hope of the world lies. 
Commit to memory Pasteur’s definition of 
democracy when he said, “Democracy is 
that form of government which leaves 
every citizen free to do his best for the 
public welfare.’’ Follow that. Wherever 
you live, take every chance that comes to 
you, and make chances, if they do not 
come, for serving the public welfare. 

One other thing I want to say to you, 
young men. Use the opportunity of select- 
ing studies which you have at Harvard to 
find out, while you are here, in what work, 
in what profession, you can find joy all 
your life. That is the thing that every 
young man ought to seek to find out — in 
what calling, in what profession, in what 
occupation am I going to find the work 
which will give me joy all my days. I have 
learned by observation of my own life — 
and I have indulged very little in such 
observations — that a large part of the 
happiness of life for me (putting aside of 
course domestic joys, the joys that come 
with marriage and children, apart from 
those joys) — and its durable satisfactions, 
have come out of the joy in work. See to it, 
therefore, that you learn in what occupa- 
tion or profession you will find long and 
continuous joy in work. 

There is one other exhortation which I 
should like to give you. Avoid to the ut- 
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most introspection. Avoid dwelling on 
your own state of mind or body. Does that 
seem to you opposite to the counsel I last 
gave you? I said you should seek to find 
out where you could get joy in work. No, 
the joy in work which you will need does 
not involve self-reference. It does involve 
study on your part, and with the help of 
teachers and friends, of existing callings 
among which you should find that one in 
which you will find joy. But it does not 
involve introspection, reflection on your- 
self, or any effort after “self-expression.” 
The less you think of yourselves in this 
world, the better, and the sooner you get 
the passion for serving others, at home 
and abroad, at home particularly, the 
better. 

Do not put off marriage too long. Do 
not wait till you can offer the girl you 
want to marry all the luxuries and privi- 
leges to which in her father’s home she was 
accustomed. When you have made up 
your own mind, give the girl a chance to 
tell you hers about marriage on a small 
income. 

One other exhortation. If you find that 
on the whole you do not like the profession 
on which you have ventured, do not stay 
in it. Do not persevere in it, but find an- 
other occupation. I have seen in my long 
observation of young men many cases in 
which the happiness of life was much im- 
paired because the young man thought he 
must stay in a profession he did not enjoy. 
Never give yourself that sort of disappoint- 
ment. If you find the mode of life on which 
you have entered is not satisfying, search 
for another, and persevere in the search 
until you have found the right place 
for yourself. Remember the admirable 
example Benjamin Franklin gave in that 
respect. When he was ten years old, his 
father thought it was time for the boy to 
settle on his calling, so that he might be- 
come an apprentice in the fashion of the 
day. So the father showed Benjamin all 
the trades which then existed in Boston — 
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showed the boy the men at work in each 
trade. There were half a dozen of them; 
but when his exposition was accomplished. 
the father said to the boy, ““Now you 
choose,’’ and Benjamin did choose, and he 
chose the trade of a printer, and the per- 
fection he attained in that trade was the 
basis of his astonishingly successful and 
serviceable career. When you come to 
looking at the professions, choosing 
among them, follow Benjamin Franklin’s 
example. 

I thank you very much for your coming 
here. I should like very much to look over 
these letters of students of Harvard Uni- 
versity on my 90th birthday. A large part 
of the happiness I experience to-day comes 
from the fact that hundreds of the testi- 
monies which have reached me come from 
persons who are complete strangers to me 
and always have been, from persons with 
whom, according to their stories, I never 
had any direct contact. They tell me that 
their careers have been determined by 
something they heard me say at a public 
meeting in their town, or by a passage in 
my writings which early attracted their at- 
tention. It is a delightful part of my ex- 
perience to-day that I must try to imagine 
how widely diffused my influence has been 
for more than 60 years past, yes, 70 years; 
and it is really a great delight to be told 
that actions of which I was at the time un- 
conscious, and now have no memory of, 
have been happy events in the experience 
of thousands of persons. 

I wish for you all the attainment of a 
life of happiness. You cannot all expect to 
live as long as I have; but I hope you will 
all live long enough to experience the kind 
of happiness I have enjoyed to-day. 
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Meeting of January 28, 1924 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 
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From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, $37.72 
for the Maria Whitney and James Lyman Whitney 
Fund. 

From the estate of Miss Irene F. Sanger, $35 
additional. 

From the estate of Andrew Hussey Allen, 
$15.90 additional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $194,470 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To The Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$6250 for the School of Public Health. 

To Mrs. William A. Russell for her additional 
gift of $5000 for the William A. Russell Loan Fund 
in the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
additional gift of $4617.83 for the George A. Mc- 
Kinlock, Jr., dormitory. 

To the Trustee of the William Sturgis Fund 
for the gift of $2500 for publications of the As- 
tronomical Observatory. 

To Miss Ellen T. Bullard for her gift of $1000 
and to Mrs. Daniel Merriam for her gift of $500 
for the Fogg Museum construction and endowment. 

To Miss Mary Lee Ware for her gift of $1000 
for the Botanical Museum. 

To the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
for the gift of $500 for the Astronomical Observa- 


tory. 

To Mr. Clarence B. Moore for his gift of $500 
for the Peabody Museum. 

To Messrs. Archibald T. Davison and Thomas 
W. Surette, Trustees of the Music Fund, for the 
gift of $500 towards a certain salary. 

To The Halle Brothers Company for the gift of 
$350 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Elliott P. Joslin for their gift 
of $300 to be placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee in charge of the Proctor Fund for the study 
of chronic diseases. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $250 for the scholarship for 
1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $300 for a scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $233.33 towards two scholarships for 
1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of $50 
towards the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
for the gift of $98 for a scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society for the 
gift of $113.25 for the Harvard Engineering Society 
Scholarship Fund. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$273, to Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck and Mr. 
George R. Agassiz for their gifts of $182 each, 
and to Mr. Clarence L. Hay for his gift of $50 
for the Peabody Museum pension fund. 

To Mrs. Frederic S. Gould for her gift of $107.50 
for the Harvard Union Library. 

To Dr. Fred Bates Lund for his gift of $100 for 
the Department of the Classics. 
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To Mr. Charles H. Taylor for his gift of $54 for 
the purchase of a manuscript for the College 
Library. 

To Miss Annie L. Sears for her gift of $25 and to 
Professor Edward C. Moore for his gift of $10 
towards the purchase of the portrait of Josiah 
Royce. 

To Mrs. J. Benson Harvin for her valuable 
collection of books and chemical apparatus for 
the Chemical Laboratory, in memory of her hus- 


band. 


The resignation of Charles Franklin 
West as Assistant in Government was 
received and accepted to take effect 
February 11, 1924. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1923-24: Alden Gifford 
Alley and Charles Fairman, Assistants in Govern- 
ment; Alfred Freeman Whitman and Maurice 
Beck Hexter, Instructors in Social Ethics. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: Harry Knowles 
Messenger, Instructor in Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; Charles 
Lawton Sherman, Instructor in Greek and Latin 
and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; 
Henry Leslie Garabedian, Edward Billings Ham, 
Edward Roy Cecil Miles, Fred William Perkins, 
Turner Linn Smith, and Lewis Edes Ward, In- 
structors in Mathematics; Ronald Mansfield Ferry, 
Instructor in Biological Chemistry; Theodore Frank 
Thomas Plucknett, Instructor in Legal History; 
Paul Vories McNutt, E ra Ripley Thayer Teaching 
Fellow; Barnett Fred Dodge, Lecturer on Chemical 
Engineering. 

‘or three years from Sept. 1, 1924: Henry 
Aaron Yeomans, Chairman of the Committee on 
Division Examinations in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics; Kenneth John Conant, 
Instructor in Architecture; Kenneth Ballard Mur- 
dock and Francis Peabody Magoun, Jr., Instructors 
in English; Stanley Kuhl Hornbeck, Lecturer on 
History of the Far East; Richard Stockton Meriam 
and John Henry Williams, Assistant Professors of 
Economics; Frederick Merk, Assistant Professor 
of History; Joseph Leonard Walsh and William 
Caspar Gruustein, Assistant Professors of Mathe- 
matics; Carroll William Dodge and William Henry 
Weston, Jr., Assistant Professors of Botany; Earnest 
Albert Hooton, Assistant Professor of Anthropology; 
Harlan True Stetson, Assistant Professor of Astron- 
omy; Kenneth Grant Tremayne Webster and 
John Tucker Murray, Assistant Professors of 
English; Richmond Laurin Hawkins and Louis 
Joseph Alexandre Mercier, Assistant Professors of 
French; George Benson Weston, Assistant Professor 
of Romance Languages. 


Voted to appoint William Edward Mc- 
Curdy, Assistant Professor of Law for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1924. From Feb. 1, 
1924 Paul Joseph Sachs, Associate Di- 
rector of the Fogg Art Museum. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1924: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Clarence 
Irving Lewis was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Physiography, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1924: whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Kirtley Fletcher Mather was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1924: whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Francis Bowes Sayre 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of French, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1924: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Louis Allard 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of History, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1924: whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Robert Howard Lord was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Economics, to serve for two 
years from Sept. 1, 1924: whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that War- 
ren Milton Persons was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, for the 
first half of the academic year 1924-25 to 
Dr. G. Howard Maynadier. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Edward V. Huntington and Profes- 
sor George W. Pierce for the academic 
year 1924-25, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: To Professor Roland B. 
Dixon, to Professor Edward M. East, 
and to Professor Walter F. Dearborn, for 
the first half of 1924-25; to Professor 
Lawrence J. Henderson, to Professor 
George E. Johnson, to Professor Harry E. 
Clifford, and to Professor William S. 
Ferguson, for the second half of 1924-25. 


Meeting of February 11, 1924 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50,000 
for the permanent fund of the Arnold Arboretum, 
the income only to be used for the current expenses 
of the Arboretum, and $50,000 to establish the 
George Lincoln Goodale Fund, the income only to 
be used for the current expenses of the Botanical 
Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $12,154 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. Alvan T. Simonds for his gift of $3000, 
to J. P. Morgan and Company for the gift of 
$2500, to the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association for their gift of $1000 and to 
Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.33 for the case 
system of teaching in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To the Commonwealth Fund for the additional 
gift of $2500 for the Psycho-Educational clinic of 
the Graduate School of Education. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1500 
towards a certain salary. ; 
To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1500 
towards the expenses of the Warner expedition of 

the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $1250 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. George A. Plimpton for his gift of $1000 
and to Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $100 
towards the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $787.50 to 
establish “The Hale Fund” in the Law School. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for his gift of $500 
for repairs in the Economic Botany rooms. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the first quarterly 
payment on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arboretum, in accordance with their vote 
of November 9, 1923. 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for his gift of $500 
for the library of the Mineralogical Museum. 

To a friend for the gift of $416.67 for research 
in Tropical Medicine. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell for her gift of 
$308.10 for the expenses of the University teas. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $1275 
for assistance in the Department of Physiology. 

To Mrs. Charles S. Hinchman for her gift of 
$280.09 for the Charles S. Hinchman Fell >wship. 

To Dr. Charles A. Brackett for his gift of $200 
for the Dental School Museum. 

To a friend for the gift of $165 for the immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $150 and to Messrs. Robert F. Herrick and 
Morton D. Hull for their gifts of $100 each for re- 
search in the Department of Government. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and to Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund, 
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To Mr. George B. Dorr for his gift of $25 and to 
the Rev. Henry B. Washburn for his gift of $5 
towards the purchase of the portrait of Josiah 
Royce. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift 
of $810 towards four scholarships for the year 
1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift 
of $250 towards two scholarships for the year 
1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the gift 
of $769.25 towards four scholarships for the year 
1923-24. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Feb. 1, 1924: George P. Carl, as 
Assistant in Education. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1924: Charles Homer 
Haskins, as Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1923: Channing 
Chamberlain Simmons, Instructor in Surgery; 
Herrmann Ludwig Blumgart, John Hess Foster, 
Benjamin Harrison Ragle, and James Leavitt 
Stoddard, Assistants in Medicine; Vladimir Alex- 
ander Pertzoff, Research Assistant in Physical 
Chemistry; William Morgan Phelps, Teaching Fel- 
low in Orthopedic Surgery; Walfrido de Leon, Re- 
search Fellow in Medicine; Kuo-Hao Lin, Tsang 
Gi Ni, and Lloyd Henry Newman, Research Fel- 
lows in Biochemistry; Cecil Eaton Fraser, Instructor 
in Finance and Transportation; William Augustine 
Walsh and Moses Solomon Strock, Assistants in 
Extracting and Anesthesia; Ronald Martin King, 
Assistant in Operative Dentistry; Charles William 
Crowley, Assistant in Prosthetic Dentistry; Fred- 
erick Arthur Trevor, Assistant in Oral Pathology; 
Leonard Daniel Nathan, Instructor in Oral Pa- 
thology. 

From Feb. 1 for the remainder of 1923-24: 
Joseph Andrew Johnston, Assistant in Pediatrics; 
John Herbert Waite, Assistant in Ophthalmology; 
Arnold Groeneveld, Research Fellow in Physiology; 
George Hoyt Bigelow, Associate in Public Health 
Administration. 

For the second half of 1923-24: James Cramer 
Hudson and Horatio Wellington Lamson, As- 
sistants in Physics; William Polk Russell, Visit- 
ing Lecturer on Mathematics from Pomona College. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: William Thom- 
son and Robert Henry Pfeiffer, Instructors in 
Semitic Languages; George David Birkhoff, Ez- 
chanye Professor ct Grinnell, Co'orado, and Pomona 
Colleges (1st half); William Scott Ferguson, Ez- 
change Professor at Beloit, Carleton, and Knor 
Colleges (Ist half); William Warwick Buckland, 
Lecturer on Roman Law (2d half). 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1924: Lawrence 
Turner Fairhall, Instructor in Physiology (Public 
Health School); Benjamin White, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology and Immunology, and Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene (Public Health 
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School); James Angell McLaughlin, Assistant 


Professor of Law. 


The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion for the year 1924-25, and it was voted 
to appoint them: Henry Wyman Holmes, 
Dean; Walter Fenno Dearborn, John 
Marks Brewer, Alexander James Inglis, 
Leslie Olin Cummings. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, to serve from Sept. 1, 1924: 
whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that John Livingston Lowes was 
elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William B. Munro for the second 
half of the academic year 1924-25. 

Voted, at the request of the Mayor of 
Boston, to grant the use of the Stadium on 
June 13 and 14 for the Olympic try-outs. 


Meeting of February 25, 1924 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $48,621.35 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
additional gift of $4617.83 for the George A. Mc- 
Kinlock, Jr., dormitory. 

To Mr. C. Chauncey Stillman for his gift of 
$1000, to Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes and Mr. Herbert 
N. Straus for their gifts of $500 each, to Messrs. 
William Emerson and Joseph C. Hoppin for their 
gifts of $250 each, and to Mr. Albert Gallatin for 
his gift of $50 towards the expenses of the Warner 
Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company and 
the Lancaster Mills for their gifts of $1990 each, 
to the Walworth Manufacturing Company for the 
gift of $500, and to Mr. John W. Elliot for his gift 
of $100 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 
towards the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for 1924-25. 

To Mr. Walter S. Barker for his additional gift 
of $250 for research in Economics. 

To the Florsheim Shoe Company for the gift of 
$250 for the case system of teaching in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To the Harvard Club of Michigan for the gift of 
$125 towards the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of a scholarship in the Law School, in 
accordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 
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To the Rev. George A. Gordon for his gift of 
$25, to Messrs. Richard H. Dana and Sidney E. 
Mezes for their gifts of $20 each, to Messrs. Charles 
A. DeCourcy, Robert M. Yerxes and Henry Holt 
for their gifts of $10 each, and to Mr. Arthur L. 
Cross for his gift of $2 for the purchase of the 
portrait of Josiah Royce by Mrs. Rieber. 

To Mrs. Edward Cunningham for her gift of $25, 
and to Mr. Edward J. Holmes for his gift of $10 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Harold C. Ernst for her valuable gift of 
books, photographs, and apparatus belonging to 
Dr. Ernst and given in his memory to the Medical 


School. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1924: Charles Albert 
Brackett, as Professor of Oral Pathology; Henry 
Wilder Foote, as Assistant Professor of Preaching 
and Parish Administration, and Secretary of the 
Faculty of the Theological School. 

To take effect July 1, 1924: Wade Wright, as 
Instructor in Industrial Medicine. 

To take effect Feb. 11, 1924: Henry Carter, as 
Austin Teaching Fellow in History. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1923: Edgar Judson 
Rich, Lecturer on Transportation (Business School), 

For the second half of 1923-24: Gilbert Campbell 
Scoggin, Assistant in Greek and Latin; Henry 
Field, Jr., and Frank Tennery Hunter, Assistants 
in Chemistry. 

From July 30, 1924-Sept. 1, 1925: Derric Choate 
Parmenter, Instructor in Industrial Medicine. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: Instructors: 
Maynard Fred Jordan, in Astronomy; Asbury 
Haven Herrick, George Maxwell Howe, Walter Silz, 
Roe-Merrill Secrist Heffner, John Theodore 
Krumpelmann, Harold Shepherd Bennett, and 
Gerhart Friedrich Jentsch, in German; William 
Thomas Ham and Niles Carpenter, in Social 
Ethics; James Arthur Dawson, in Zoélogy; Heinrich 
Wilhelm Brinkmann, Benjamin Peirce Instructor 
in Mathematics. Lecturers: William Healy, on 
Social Ethics; Thomas Barbour and Henry Bryant 
Bigelow, on Zodlogy. School of Public Health: 
Cecil Kent Drinker, Assistant Dean. 


Voted to appoint Niles Carpenter, a 
member of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences for one year from Sept. 1, 1924. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Philosophy, to serve for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1924: whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Alfred 
North Whitehead was elected. 

Voted to appoint George Henry Chase 
as Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Phillips Brooks House for the remainder 


of 1923-24, and thereafter George Grafton 
Wilson in place of Edward Caldwell 
Moore, resigned. 


Meeting of March 10, 1924 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Miss 
Susan Minns for her generous offer of 
$50,000 to establish the Mary Hancock 
Fund for the Botanical Museum. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,000 
towards the Medical School dormitory. 

To Mr. George Blumenthal for his gift of $2000 
for the construction and endowment of the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1060 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his gift of $2000, to 
Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $106.48, 
and to the Hon. Renjamin Lo-ing Young for his 
gift of $75 in memory of the Rev. Daniel Stone of 
Lincolf, Massachusetts, Class of 1791, for the 
Peabody Museum. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for tke 
gift of $1250 towards a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Lockwood, Greene and Company, 
Managers for the gift of $1000 for the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Charles H. Jones for his gift of $500, and 
to Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.33 for the 
case system of teaching in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To a friend for the gift of $416.67 for research 
in Tropical Medicine. 

To a friend for the gift of $165 for the immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To the Harvard and Radcliffe classes in Fine Arts 
5F for the gift of $127 for the purchase of prints for 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for a 
special Scholarship in Fine Arts. 

To Mrs. Walter B. Cannon for her gift of $100 
for experimental teaching in the Graduate School 
of Education. 

To Dr. George H. Monks for his gift of $100 for 
the surgical department of the Dental School. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their additional gift of $57.50 for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Charles A. Coolidge for his gift of $50 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 


The following resignation was received 
and accepted to take effect July 1, 1924: 
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LeBaron Russell Briggs as Chairman of 
the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1923-24: Howard Dykema 
Roelofs, Assistant in Philosophy; Nathaniel D. 
Hirsch, Assistant in Psychology; Daniel Varney 
Thompson, Jr., Assistant in Fine Arts. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: Carl Smith 
Joslyn, Assistant in Anthropology; Ian Campbell 
and Roy Wulter Goranson, Assistants in Mineral- 
ogy; Edward Hastings Chamberlin and Mandell 
Morton Bober, Instructors in Economics; Martin 
Mower, Instructor in Fine Arts; Asbury Haven 
Herrick, Instructor in French; George Luther Lin- 
coln, Instructor in Romance Languages; Gordon 
Willard Allport, Instructor in Social Ethics and 
Tutor in Psychology; Raphael Dem~s, Ralph Mon- 
roe Eaton, and Winthrop Pickard Bell, Instructors 
and Tutors in Philosophy; Carroll Cornelius Pratt, 
Instructor and Tutor in Psychology; Clarence Crane 
Brinton and Henry Donaldson Jordan, Instructors 
in History, and Tutors in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics. 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics: Karl Worth Bigelow, Seymour 
Edwin Harris, Edward Sagendorph Mason, Charles 
Frederick Remer, Donald Skeele Tucker, Arthur 
Vernon Woodworth. 

Law School: William Caleb Loring, Lecturer on 
the Practice of Law; William Goodrich Thompson, 
Lecturer on Brief-Making and the Preparation of 
Cases; Joseph Lewis Stackpole, Lecturer on Patent 
Law; Sydney Russell Wrightington, Lecturer on 
Massachusetts Practice. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1924: Philip Put- 
nam Chase, Richard Stockton Meriam, and John 
Henry Williams, Tutors in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics. 

From March 10, 1924: Carroll William Dodge, 
Curator of the Farlow Reference Library. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Economic History, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1924: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Edwin 
Francis Gay was elected. 

Voted to grant sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence to Professor Henry L. Smyth and to 
Professor Irvah L. Winter, for the second 
half of the academic year 1924-25. 


Meeting of March 31, 1924 
The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect April 1, 1924: Eugene Hanes 
Smith, as Professor of Clinical Dentistry and Dean 
of the Dental School. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1924: Niles Carpenter, as 
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Instructor in Social Ethics and a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1924: 


Assistants: Sherburne Friend Cook, in Botany; 
Lyndon Frederick Small and Bert Sidney Taylor, 
in Chemistry; Edward Sagendorph Mason, Redvers 
Opie, and Overton Hume Taylor, in Economics. 
Austin Teaching Fellows: David Hunt Lindar and 
Charles William Theodore Penland, in Botany. 
Instructors: Albert Sprague Coolidge and Norman 
Dunshee Scott, in Chemistry; John Leslie Hotson, 
in English; Prentice Dearing Edwards and Mal- 
colm MacLaren, Jr., in Mathematics; Julian Law- 
rence Holley, Benjamin Peirce Instructor in Mathe- 
matics. Research Fellow: James McCauley Landis, 
in Law. Tutors in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics: Ernest Roscoe Baltzell and 
Redvers Opie. Alfred Chester Hanford, Director of 
the Summer School. 

Voted to appoint George Luther Lin- 
coln Instructor in Romance Languages and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1924. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Dental School, to serve from 
April 1, 1924: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Leroy Matthew 
Simpson Miner was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and Den- 
tistry, to serve from April 1, 1924: where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that David Linn Edsall was elected. 

Voted to appoint James Hardy Ropes, a 
member of the Board of Syndics of the 
Harvard University Press from April 1, 
1924, in place of George Foot Moore, re- 
signed. 

Voted to grant sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence to Dean Chester N. Greenough for 
the second half of the academic year 
1924-25. 

Voted to grant sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence to Professor John A. Walz for the 
first half of the academic year 1924-25. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor F. W. C. Lieder for the 
second half of the academic year 1924-25. 


Meeting of April 14, 1924 
The Treasurer reported the following 
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receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Annie I. Dexter, securities 
valued at $5646.69. 

From the estate of Albert G. Geiger, $2078.89 
in payment of his bequest plus accrued interest to 
be used, both principal and interest, as the said 
corporation shall deem most expedient for the 
benefit and maintenance of the Collis P. Hunting- 
ton Memorial Hospital. 

From the estate of Edward Southwick Phil- 
brick, $2000 additional. 

From the estate of Joseph W. Lund, $1500 
towards the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund of the 
Class of 1890. 

From the estate of Edward C. Pickering, $6.37 
additional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of securities 
valued at $500,000 for the erection of a Chemical 
Laboratory. 

To Miss Susan Minns for her gift of securities 
valued at $50,000 to establish the Mary Hancock 
Fund, the income only to be used for the Economic 
purposes of the Botanical Museum and may include 
the purchase of books. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $36,516.82 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10,000 
“ the Fogg Art Museum for excavations in Greek 
ands. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for tke gift of 
$6250 for the School of Public Health. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $4617.83 for the McKinlock dormitory. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $4000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission 
for the additional gift of $3000 in support of the 
cause and mode of transmission of Infantile Paraly- 
sis, under the direction of Dr. Rosenau. 

To Messrs. George R. Agassiz and William 
Sturgis Bigelow for their gifts of $1000 each, to 
Messrs. Herbert M. Sears and John E. Thayer for 
their gifts of $250 each, to Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine, 2d, for his gift of $200, to Messrs. Richard 
T. Crane, Jr., Frederick C. Fletcher, Charles H. 
W. Foster, William Amory Gardner, and Robert 
F. Herrick for their gifts of $100 each, to Mrs. 
Dudley L. Pickman for her gift of $50, to Mr. 
Gordon Dexter for his gift of $25, and to Mr. 
Allan Forbes for his gift of $10 for the equipment 
of the Astronomical Observatory. 

To the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates for 
their gift of $1025, to the United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation and Mr. Fred B. Rice for their gifts of 
$500 each, to Mr. Charles A. Peabody for his gift 
of $250, to Mr. Robert S. Hale for his gift of $200, 
to the A. E. Nettleton Company for the gift of 
$100, and to Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of 
$83.34 for the case system of teaching in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
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To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2250 for 
the Arizona Expedition of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
for special expenses of the College Library. 

To Messrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr., and Arthur 
Sachs for their gifts of $1000 each for the Warner 
Expedition of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. John Singer Sargent for his gift of $1090, 
to Mr. Edwin S. Dodge for his gift of $250, and to 
Mr. Charles E. Bacon for his gift of $100 for the 
construction and endowment of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To the Committee on Epilepsy for the additional 
gift of $1000 for research in Epilepsy in the De- 
partment of Neuropathology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $793 for 
the purchase of rare French books for the College 
Library. 

To Messrs. Clarence L. Hay, C. Chauncey Still- 
man, Charles H. Taylor, and William A. White 
for their gifts of $100 each, to Messrs. Frank B. 
Bemis, Augustin H. Parker, and Henry S. Van 
Duzer for their gifts of $50 each, and to Mr. Wil- 
liam K. Richardson for his gift of $10 towards the 
expense of issuing “Harvard Library Notes.” 

To Mrs. Charles E. Mason for her gift of $250, 
to Mrs. Walter C. Baylies for her gift of $150, and 
to Mrs. W. Scott Fitz for her gift of $100 towards 
a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 to 
establish the Charles William Eliot Loan Fund in 
the Medical School. 

To Miss Mary Lee Ware for her gift of $500 for 
the Botanical Museum. 

To a friend for the gift of $416.67 additional for 
research in Tropical Medicine. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of 
$375 for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $315 for 
services and wages at the Warren Anatomical 
Museum. 

To anonymous friends for the gifts of $300 for a 
Research Fellowship in the Law School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To a friend for the gift of $175 for the immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $250, to Mr. James Loeb for his gift of $100 and 
to Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of $58.39 
for the purchase of books and periodicals for the 
College Library. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $233.34 towards the scholarships for 1923-24. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
towards a special scholarship in Fine Arts. 

To Mr. Robert F. Herrick for his gift of $100 for 
special aid in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

To Mr. Richard Sears for his gift of $125 for 
prizes for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of North China for the 
gift of $100 for the prize for 1923-24. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $60 for 
the Henry Weidemann Locke Scholarship. 

To Mr. Dwight F. Davis for his gift of $100 for 
the Bureau of Research in Government. 

To Mr. Frederick P. Fish for his gift of $100 to 
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increase the income of the Henry Warren Torrey 
Fund. 

To Mr. James F. Porter for his gift of $100 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift of $100 for 
the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes for her gift of $100 
towards a certain salary. 

To Me Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and to Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their additional gift of $57.50 for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $29.44 for 
the expenses of the Medical School Faculty teas. 








The President reported the death of 
Alexander James Inglis, Professor of Edu- 
cations which occurred on the twelfth 
instant in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

The resignation of Merritt Paul Starr as 
Henry P. Walcott Fellow in Medicine was 
received and accepted to take effect June 
1, 1924. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Feb. 1, 1924: Albert Aurelius 
Hornor, Assistant in Tropical Medicine. 

From Feb. 1 for the remainder of 1923-24: Emilio 
Bulatao, Research Fellow in Physiology; Fletcher 
Hatch Colby, Assistant in Genito-Urinary Surgery. 

From July 1, 1924-Sept. 1, 1925: Charles Alex- 
ander Mackay, Instructor in Ventilation and Illumi- 
nation (School of Public Health). 

For the summer of 1924: Clifton Harland Pa‘ge, 
Instructor in Surveying. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1924: Assistants: 
Robert Cabaniss Goodwin and Albert Quigg 
Butler, in Chemistry; Ralph Cecil Epstein, in Eco- 
nomics; Henry Edwards Scott, Jr., in Fine Arts; 
Paul John William Pigors, in Social Ethics. Austin 
Teaching Fellows: Alvin Percy Black, Edward 
Harold Coburn, Beveridge James Mair, and 
Stephen Foster Darling, in Chemistry. Instructors: 
Lucius Williams Elder, Jr., in Chemistry; Robert 
Wheaton Coues, Atherton Noyes, Kenneth Payson 
Kempton, and Thurman Los Hood, in English; 
Frederick Clifton Packard, Jr., in Public Speaking; 
Sol Sheldon Glueck and Maurice Beck Hexter, in 
Social Ethics; Frederick Rost Koelz and Nelson 
William West, in German; John Joseph Penny, 
Marc Denkinger, Jacques Henri Pillionnell, Charles 
Arthur Messner, Charles Roger Donohue Miller, 
Frederick King Turgeon, and Albert Sumner Law- 
rence, in French; José Maria Hernandez, in Span- 
tsh; Paul Henry Kelsey, Clyde Cannon Webster, 
Camillo Pascal Merlino, and Charles Solomon 
Mitrani, in Romance Languages. Lecturer: Frank 
Edgar Farley, Visiting Lecturer on English (second 
half). Tutors: Paul Rice Doolin and Daniel Sar- 
gent, in History and Literature; Alan Reed Priest, 
in Fine Arts. Tutors in the Division of Modern 
Languages: Guillermo Rivers, George Benson 


Weston, John Joseph Penny, Joseph Newhall 
Lincoln, and Asbury Haven Herrick. 
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Thurman Los Hood, Secretary of the Committee 
on the Use of English by Students. 

George Washington Cram, Secretary for Student 
Employment. 

John Nelson Spaeth, Assistant to the Director of 
the Harvard Forest. 

Engineering School: Richard Jenney, Assistant 
in Civil Engineering; Earl Bartholomew and Robert 
Cass, Instructors in Mechanical Engineering; Jean 
Georges Peter, Instructor in Civil Engineering; 
Nathan Hewitt and Raymond Thorwald Gibbs, 
Instructors in Electrical Engineering; George 
Falley Ninde, Instructor in Engineering Sciences; 
Everett Lenox Reed and Leland Russell van 
Wert, Instructors in Metallurgy; Howard Moore 
Turner, Lecturer on Water Power Engineering. 

Graduate School of Education: John Joseph 
Mahoney, Director of Extension Courses; Frederick 
James Allen, Research Associate in the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance; Arthur Orlo Norton, Lecturer 
on the History of Education; George Alonso Mirick, 
Lecturer on Elementary Education; Aubrey Augustus 
Douglass, Lecturer on Secondary Education; Walter 
Elmore Fernald, Lecturer on Mental Diagnosis of 
Children; Charles Swain Thomas, Lecturer on the 
Teaching of English; Thomas Whitney Surette 
and Augustus Delafield Zanzig, Lecturers on the 
Teaching of Music. 

School of Public Health: Edward Godfrey Huber, 
Assistant in Vital Statistics. 

Medical School: Assistants: Paul Gates Kreider, 
in Bacteriology; Austin Walter Cheever, in Syphi- 
lology; Frank Fremont-Smith, in Neuropathology; 
Max Theiler, in Tropical Medicinz; Elliott Stirling 
Andrew Robinson, in Preventive Medicine ant 
Hygiene. Chemical Assistant: Walter Gustave Otto 
Christiansen, in Tropical Medicine. Instructors: 
Tracy Burr Mallory, Francis Browne Grinnell, and 
Frederic Beach Jennings, Jr., in Bacteriology; Wil- 
liam Augustus Hinton, in Bacteriology and in Pre- 
ventive Medicine; George Alfred Dix and Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, in Syphilology; Everard Lawrence 
Oliver, in Dermatology; James Bourne Ayer, Hugo 
Mella, and Oscar Jacobus Raeder, in Neuropa- 
thology; Garland Howard Bailey and Paul Eaton, 
in Preventive Medicine and Hyyjien2; Joseph 
Bequaert, in Entomology (Tropical Medicine). As- 
sociates: William Lloyd Aycock, Joseph Williams 
Schereschewsky, and Walter Lewis Treadway, in 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. Lecturers: Carlos 
Chagas, William Edgar Deeks, and Alexander 
Hamilton Rice, on Tropical Medicine. 

Samuel Raynor Meaker, Secretary of the Courses 
Sor Graduates. 

James Patrick Powell, Charles Follen Folsom 
Teaching Fellow in Hygiene. 

From Sept. 1, 1924: Milton Edward Lord, 
Assistant in the College Library. 


Voted to appoint Stephen Francis 
Hamblin, Director of the Botanic Garden 
from Sept. 1, 1924. 

Voted to appoint Thurman Los Hood, 
a member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences for one year from Sept. 1, 1924. 
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Voted to appoint John Joseph Mahoney, 
William Henry Geer, and Alfred Chester 
Hanford, members of the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Education for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1924. 

Voted to grant sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence to Professor Charles W. Killam 
for the first half of the academic year 
1924-25. 

Voted to grant sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence to Professor Albert B. Hart for the 
second half of the academic year 1924-25. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, February 25, 1924 


The following eighteen members were 
present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Messrs. Bradford, Gay, 
Marvin, Brent, Hallowell, Slocum, Cool- 
idge, Hollis, Thayer, Felton, James, 
Wadsworth, P. R. Frothingham, Mack, 
Wister, Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of Dec. 10 and Dec. 24, 1923, electing 
Nathan Isaacs, Professor of Business Law, 
to serve from March 1, 1924; Theodore 
Harwood Dillon, Professor of Public 
Utility Management, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1924; were taken from the table and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 28, 1924, appointing for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1924, 

Kenncth Ballard Murdock and Francis Peabody 
Magoun, Jr., {nstructors in English; Richard Stock- 
ton Meriam, Assistant Professor of Economics; 
Frederick Merk, Assistant Professor of History; 
Joseph Leonard Walsh, Assistant Professor of Math- 
ematics; Carroll William Dodge, Assistant Professor 
of Botany; Earnest Albert Hooton, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Anthropology; Harlan True Stetson, Assistant 
Professor of Astronomy; William Henry Weston, Jr., 
Assistant Professor of Botany; John Henry Williams, 
Assistant Professor of Economics; John Tucker 
Murray and Kenneth Grant Tremayne Webster, 
Associate Professors of English; Richmond Laurin 
Hawkins and Louis Joseph Alexandre Mercier, As- 
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sociate Professo~s of French; George Benson Weston, 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages; William 
Caspar Graustein, Associate Professor of Mathemat- 
ics; Stanley Kuhl Hornbeck, Lecturer on History of 
the Far East; 


and the Board voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 28, Feb. 11, and Feb. 25, 
1924, appointing from Sept. 1, 1924, Wil- 
liam Edward McCurdy, Assistant Professor 
of Law (five years); Kenneth John Conant, 
Instructor in Architecture (three years); 
James Angell McLaughlin, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law (three years); appointing 
Niles Carpenter, a member of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1924; and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 25, 1924, electing Alfred 
North Whitehead, Professor of Philosophy, 
to serve for five years from Sept. 1, 1924, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Feb. 11, 1924, appointing the fol- 
lowing persons as members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Graduate School of 
Education for the year 1924-25, Henry 
Wyman Holmes, Dean, Walter Fenno 
Dearborn, Alexander James Inglis, John 
Marks Brewer, Leslie Olin Cummings; and 
the Board voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Jan. 28, 1924, electing Francis 
Bowes Sayre, Professor of Law, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1924; and upon the motion 
of Judge Mack, the Board voted upon 
unanimous consent of the members pres- 
ent to suspend the Rules and By-Laws 
with respect to the election of Professors, 
six days’ notice in advance having been 
mailed by the Secretary of the Board to 
the recorded addresses of each member 
of the Board, and to consent to said vote. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Feb. 25, 1924, conferring the fol- 
lowing degrees upon the following persons 
recommended therefore by the Faculties 
of the several Departments of the Uni- 
versity respectively; and the Board voted 
to consent to said vote. 

[Degrees.] 

The total number of the foregoing de- 
grees is 182. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated the following Special Committee 
appointments: Academic Costume on 
Commencement Day, Messrs. Wolcott, 
Coolidge, Thayer; Ninetieth Birthday 
Celebration of President Eliot, Messrs. 
Marvin, Sedgwick, Wigglesworth. 

The Secretary of the Board communi- 
cated the following letter received from 
Mr. John Singer Sargent in acknowledg- 
ment of the vote of congratulation of the 
Overseers at their meeting of Jan. 14, 
1924: 

Boston, January 16, 1924 
Winturop H. Wane, Esq., 
Secretary. 
My pear Mr. Wane: 

I am much gratified by the vote of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College, and I thank you for 
transmitting it to me. 

Very truly yours 
Joun S. SARGENT 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wolcott, upon 
behalf of the Executive Committee, the 
Board voted to appoint Mr. Herbert N. 
Straus a member of the Committee to 
Visit the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

Mr. James presented the report of the 
Committee to Visit Harvard College on 
the proposal to limit numbers in the 
Freshman Class, and, after debate thereon, 
the Board voted to accept said report and to 
adopt the following votes recommended 
by said Committee: 

1. That the Board give its consent to 
the vote of the President and Fellows of 
Jan. 14, 1924, which defines a limit of size 
for the Freshman class “‘for the present,”’ 
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with the understanding that this limita- 
tion is temporary in its nature, and will 
be reconsidered at the earliest possible 
time. 

2. That a Special Committee be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Board of 
Overseers, to report in a year’s time on 
numbers in relation to equipment, person- 
nel, standards, and the scope and function 
of the College, with the suggestion, with- 
out intention to abridge the discretion of 
the President in making up this Commit- 
tee, that it should be composed of officers 
of the University, and might include mem- 
bers of the Corporation and Faculty as 
well as of this Board. 

Stated Meeting, April 14, 1924 


The following sixteen members were 
present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Messrs. Bradford, Cool- 
idge, Drury, Felton, P. R. Frothingham, 
Gage, Hallowell, Hollis, James, Mack, 
Marvin, Slocum, Thayer, Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of Jan. 28 and Feb. 11, 1924, electing the 
following to serve from Sept. 1, 1924: 


Clarence Irving Lewis, Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy; Kirtley Fletcher Mather, Associate Profes- 
sor of Physiography; Louis Allard, Professor of 
French; Robert Howard Lord, Professor of History; 
Warren Milton Persons, Professor of Economics; 
John Livingston Lowes, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences; 
appointing for three years from Sept. 1, 
1924: 


Lawrence Turner Fairhall, Instructor in Physiol- 
ogy; Benjamin White, Assistant Professor of Bacte- 
riology and Immunology and Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene, 


were taken from the table and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 31, 1924, electing David 
Linn Edsall, Dean of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry, to serve from April 1, 
1924; Leroy Matthew Simpson Miner, 
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Dean of the Dental School, to serve from 
April 1, 1924; and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 10, 1924, electing Edwin 
Francis Gay, Professor of Economic His- 
tory, to serve from Sept. 1, 1924; and, 
upon the motion of Mr. Marvin, the Board 
voted, upon unanimous consent of the 
members present, to suspend the Rules 
and By-Laws with respect to the election 
of Professors, six days’ notice in advance 
having been mailed by the Secretary of 
the Board to the recorded addresses of each 
member of the Board, and to consent to 
said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 10, March 31, and April 14, 
1924, appointing Philip Putnam Chase, 
John Henry Williams, Richard Stockton 
Meriam, Tutors in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics, for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1924; George Luther Lincoln, 
Instructor in Romance Languages and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages, 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1924; Stephen 
Francis Hamblin, Director of the Botanic 
Garden, from Sept. 1, 1924; Thurman Los 
Hood, a member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences for one year from Sept. 1, 1924; 
John Joseph Mahoney, William Henry 
Geer, Alfred Chester Handord, members 
of the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
Education for one year from Sept. 1, 
1924; and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the Board announced 
the appointment of the following Special 
Committee on the Limitation of the Size 
of the Freshman Class, etc.: From the Cor- 
poration, President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Mr. James Byrne; from the Overseers, Dr. 
William S. Thayer, Mr. Henry James; 
from the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
Professor Clifford H. Moore, Professor 
Chester N. Greenough; from the Faculty 


of the School of Engineering, Professor 
Comfort A. Adams. 

The President of the Board nominated 
and the Board voted to appoint the follow- 
ing persons Principal and Assistant In- 
spectors of Polls, for the election of Over- 
seers on next Commencement Day: Prin- 
cipal Inspector, William B. Nash, Class 
of 1913; Assistant Inspectors, Wilford C. 
Saeger, Class of 1904; Russell H. Kettell, 
Class of 1914; John R. Abbot, Class of 
1914; Walter H. Trumbull, Class of 1915; 
Harcourt Amory, Jr., Class of 1916; J. 
Oliver Beebe, Class of 1916; Henry L. F. 
Kreger, Class of 1916; Charles A. Coolidge, 
Jr., Class of 1917; Robert Baldwin, Class 
of 1917; James W. D. Seymour, Class of 
1917. 

The Board voted, in accordance with 
the precedents of previous years, to hold 
a Special Two Days’ Meeting of the Board 
on May 12 and May 13, 1924. 

The Secretary of the Board communi- 
cated an invitation from the Board of 
Governors of the Harvard Club of Boston 
to the members of the Corporation and 
the Board of Overseers to luncheon at the 
Harvard Club on Tuesday, May 13, 1924, 
at 1.30 p.m., and the Secretary was in- 
structed to inform the Secretary of the 
Harvard Club that the Corporation and 
the Board gratefully accept said invita- 
tion. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated the following letter from President 
Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, and it was 
placed on file. 


CambripGe, Mass. 
28 March, 1924 
Dear Mr. WicGLeswortH: 

Your words on behalf of the Board of Overseers 
at Sanders Theatre on my birthday testified 
strongly to the affection and respect which the 
Board feels towards me, who am the member of 
longest service now living. 

I particularly value that part of your address 
which has been sent me in the form of an embossed 
vellum, very perfect in execution, as well as very ex- 
pressive of the honors paid that day to a veteran in 
the cause of education and public welfare. 

At a suitable opportunity 1 beg you to convey to 
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the members of the Board my gratitude for their 
cordial greetings. 
Sincerely yours 
Cuar.es W. Exiot 
Mr. Georce WIGGLESWoRTH. 


The resolution of the Harvard Club of 
Washington, D.C., with respect to assist- 
ing the libraries of sister institutions in 
Japan destroyed by the recent great 
earthquake, which was presented to the 
Board at its Stated Meeting of Nov. 26, 
1923, was taken from the table and re- 
ferred to the Committee to Visit the Uni- 
versity Library, and the Secretary was 
authorized and instructed to inform the 
Harvard Club of Washington of this 
action of the Board. 

President Hollis presented the report of 
the Committee on Mathematics, Mr. 
Slocum presented and read the report of 
the Committee to Visit the University 
Press, and Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of Mr. 
Sedgwick, presented and read the report 
of the Committee to Visit the Germanic 
Museum; and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Hallowell communicated the fol- 
lowing letter from Professor Gay present- 
ing his resignation as a member of the 
Board to take effect on the morning of 
next Commencement Day, in consequence 
of his election as Professor of Economic 
History and the Board voted to accept 
the same. 

1261 Manison AVENUE 
New York Cry, N.Y. 
April 5, 1924 
W. H. Wank, Esq., 
Secretary of the Board of Overseers, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
My pear Mr. Wane: 

I herew:th present to the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard University, through Mr. N. P. Hallowell, 
acting for the Committee on Elections, my formal 
resignation from the Board, to be effective on the 
morning of Commencement Day, 1924. 

Ii has been an honor, which I have highly appre- 
ciated, to have been a member of the Board of 
Overseers. I relinquish this position with great re- 
gret, but with the hope of serving tne University in 
another way. 


Sincerely yours 
Epwin F. Gay 


Radcliffe College 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


A. L. Comstock, PRESIDENT 


A number of awards of fellowships have 
recently been made to women now work- 
ing in Radcliffe and Harvard. Miss 
Marian Irwin, Ph.D. Radcliffe, 1919, has 
for a second time been given a research 
fellowship in Biological Sciences by the 
National Research Council. Miss Cecilia 
H. Payne, A.B. Honors, University of 
Cambridge, 1923, now working at the 
Harvard Observatory, has received the 
Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship 
awarded each year to an English student 
by the American Association of University 
Women. Miss Payne will continue her 
work at the Observatory. One of the 
Belgian fellowships has been given Miss 
Margaret James, Radcliffe, 1923, for the 
study of international law. The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation Fellowship, for 
study in Scandinavia, has been awarded 
to Miss Elizabeth McKibben Scott, a 
candidate for the A.M. at Radcliffe in 
1924. Miss Helen Ray Parker, also a 
candidate for the A.M. at Radcliffe this 
year, has been awarded the Franco- 
American Exchange Fellowship. 

Graduate scholarships and fellowships 
have been awarded as follows: 


Elizabeth Mary Hincks, candidate for Ph.D. degree, 
Radcliffe, 1924. To study in clinics in Switzer- 
land, Austria, Germany, and England. Subject, 
Child Psychology. 

Elizabeth Morgan Cooper, A.M. Bryn Mawr, 1923. 
To study at Cambridge University. Subject, 
Mathematics. 

Frances Holiburton Titchener, A.B. Wells College, 
1921, candidate for A.M. degree, Radcliffe, 1924. 
To study at Radcliffe. Subject, Romance Phi- 
lology. 

Jean Birdsall, A.M. Radcliffe, 1920. To study at 
Radcliffe. Subject, Medieval French History. 
Catharine Wilson Peirce, A.M. Radcliffe, 1915. 

Subject, Fine Arts. 

Margaret Hill Peoples, A.M. Smith, 1922. To study 
at Radcliffe. Subject, Romance Languages. 

Edith Verna Davison, A.B. Acadia University, 
1928. To study at Radcliffe. Subject, Biology. 

Hermia Isobel Spencer, candidate for A.B. degree, 
University of Minnesota, 1924. Subject, English 

Elizabeth Lane Waterman, A.B. candidate Barnard 
College, 1924. Subject, Economics. 
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Flora Mildred Davidson, A.B. Smith, 1922. To 
study at Radcliffe. Subject, Philosophy. 

Mabel Winifred Rentfro, A.B. University of Idaho, 
1923. To study at Radcliffe. Subject, Classical 
Philology. 

Muriel Victoria Roscoe, A.B. Acadia University, 
1918, candidate for A.M. degree, Radcliffe, 1924. 
To study at Radcliffe. Subject, Botany. 

Helen Elizabeth Brennan, A.M. Bryn Mawr, 1921. 
To study at Radcliffe. Subject, International 
Law. 

Ethyn Morgan Williams, A.M. Radcliffe, 1923. 
Subject, English History. 


Miss Madeleine W. Van Hall, 1925, has 
been appointed the Radcliffe representa- 
tive for Junior Month, the opportunity 
given a selected group of college Juniors 
for the study of social service in New York, 
under the Charity Organization Society. 

The 47 Workshop gave “Beyond the 
Circle” and “Hitch Your Wagon to a 
Star”’ in the Theatre in Agassiz House in 
March and April. Sierra’s “Cradle Song” 
was very effectively presented by the 
Idler on March 7 and 8; and the Radcliffe 
Freshmen presented as their play Oscar 
Wilde’s “‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest.’ 

Mr. Philip Cabot, Fraulein Gertrude 
Baer, and Mr. W. R. George of the George 
Junior Republic have addressed the 
students at noon hour meetings. The 
week of March 10 was devoted to dis- 
cussions of some of the vocations open to 
women, each address being followed by a 
luncheon round table at which interested 
students might consult the speakers. 

The six women’s colleges in the Inter- 
collegiate Debating League this year 
chose the question: “‘Resolved, that the 
United States shall enter the League of 
Nations.” Radcliffe lost to Vassar in 
Poughkeepsie and won in the debate with 
Wellesley at home. 

The Radcliffe Choral Society united 
with the Harvard Glee Club, and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in presenting 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, on March 
30, in Boston. All seats for the two con- 
certs were sold long in advance. 
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Through the generosity of Mr. Charles 
R. Crane, Mrs. Rosita Forbes, the noted 
explorer, spoke at the College on April 11 
on “the Secret of the Sahara.” 

Dean Brown has attended the Confer- 
ence of the National Association of Deans 
of Women in Chicago, February 24-28, 
and the Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women in 
Washington, April 21-25. 

Miss Annie Allen, 1924, represented 
Radcliffe at a conference of presidents of 
student government associations held at 
Bryn Mawr College in April. 

The Radcliffe Service Guild made an 
effort this year to develop a federation of 
all the religious organizations of the 
College. Finding this action unfeasible, it 
has altered its own constitution and taken 
the name “The Radcliffe Christian 
Association,’ with the idea of devoting 
itself more specifically to the cultivation of 
Christian ideals and religious life. 

A bequest of $20,000 has come to Rad- 
cliffe from the estate of Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Webster of Boston; and $2000 from that of 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Long of Ithaca, New 
York. A valuable gift of books on the 
French Revolution has been made by 
Miss L. S. W. Perkins of Concord in 
Memory of Annette Perkins Rogers, 
Annie E. Fisher, Sarah W. Whitman, and 
Isa E. Gray. 

The Council of Radcliffe College has 
authorized the appointment of a Health 
Consultant, who will give the routine 
medical examinations, hold daily office 
hours, and have general supervision of the 
health of the College. According to the 
plan which has been outlined, she will not 
give treatment, but will deal with questions 
of health as they come up in connection 
with college work and activities; and her 
general aim shall be “to establish in the 
minds of students the purpose of main- 
taining a high level of health and physical 
fitness.”’ 
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STUDENT LIFE 


By Cnaries Coupert Nast, ’25 


On Jan. 23, the students of the Uni- 
versity voted in favor of the Bok Peace 
Plan. The vote gave a four to one ma- 
jority, but only 1411 ballots were cast, and 
those opposed to the plan feel that the 
landslide would have been reversed or at 
least averted if all those opposed to it had 
voted. 

Two days previous to this, The Lampoon 
entertained its editors, old, new, and 
honorary, besides a number of official 
guests, at a brilliant dinner, at which a 
$1500 scholarship was announced, to be 
given to that member on the board who in 
his senior year showed the greatest literary 
or artistic ability. 

Discussion took the place of athletics 
during the week preceding mid-years; 
Professor E. C. Moore expressed amuse- 
ment at the prayers of thirteen colleges 
for Harvard’s “Godless Students,’’ and 
Dean Greenough attributed to clubs, girls, 
and tutoring schools the failures in the 
University. These two episodes brought 
forth in the neighborhood of twenty com- 
munications, from the mildly sarcastic to 
the virulent. 

The Hockey team resumed its season 
with a triumph over Boston University 
on Jan. 30, 5-0. The Freshmen defeated 
Andover, 9-2, and Newton High, 6-2. 

Committees appointed early in Febru- 
ary to prepare for the celebration of 
President Emeritus Eliot’s ninetieth 
birthday, consisted of the following men: 
C. J. Hubbard, Jr. ’24, B. McK. Henry, 
24, W. E. Crosby, ’24, F. A. O. Schwarz, 
24, M. W. Greenough, ’25, N. S. Howe, 
26, and Leo Daley, ’27. From the 
Graduate Schools: J. H. Douglas, 3L, 
Shaw Livermore, 2GB, S. P. Morehead, 
2SA, B. D. Williams, 3SLA, J. P. Baxter, 
2G, E. R. Collier, 3G. Ed., R. E. Starkey, 
8TS, C. P. Rhoads, 4M, and N. G. New- 
man, 2D. 


Student Life 
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The 1924 Class Committee announced 
a plan to raise the money for the customary 
25th anniversary gift by means of endow- 
ment insurance, the ownership to be 
assigned to the Class treasurer, thus mak- 
ing the Class the sole beneficiary. 

Chairman F. T. Baldwin, ’24, an- 
nounced that the Student Friendship 
drive for $5000 had been oversubscribed 
by $1000. 

On Feb. 2, Harvard won the two-mile 
relay race in the B.A.A. meet, defeating 
Yale and Technology in a most decisive 
manner. 

With a meeting of 250 crew candidates 
on Feb. 11, Coach Stevens’s régime had 
its official beginning. 

The Hockey team fell into a bad slump 
and was defeated by Yale, 3-0, in the first 
game of the series. The University 
players seldom were able to penetrate the 
blue outer defense, and Jenkins, the Yale 
goal-tend, was proof against any long 
shots. 

The election of officers for the Phillips 
Brooks House resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, B. F. Rice-Bassett, ’25; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gardner Cowles, ’25; Secretary, 
J. J. Maher, ’26; Treasurer, R. H. Field, 
26; and G. D. Debevoise, ’26, Librarian. 

The Athletic Committee met on Feb. 
14, and awarded Track “H’s” to the 
winning B.A.A. Relay team and to the 
three sophomores who participated in the 
Oxford-Cambridge meet in London last 
summer, Allen, Tibbetts, and Watters. 

On Feb. 18, the Hockey team came out 
of its slump, and won the Princeton series 
by defeating the Tigers for the second 
time, in a fast overtime game, 2-1. This 
victory it followed up by another on the 
20th, over Hamilton College, 5-2. The 
week was generally a success in the sport- 
ing field. The University Track team 
took second place in the annual triangular 
meet with Cornell and Dartmouth. The 


Ithacans won with a total of 49 points, 
while Dartmouth trailed with 2944. 


The 
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outstanding event of the evening was the 
mile race, in which J. N. Watters, ’26, 
won a thrilling victory over Captain Kirby 
of Cornell. 

Late in February the Freshman Class 
elected their officers for the coming year. 
Leo F. Daley, football captain, was chosen 
president, C. D. Coady, hockey captain, 
vice-president; J. R. Burke, football 
manager, secretary-treasurer; and Isadore 
Zarakov, member of the student council. 
The Crimson elected H. M. Hart, ’26, 
R. H. Field, ’26, and Cornelius Du Bois, 
’26, to the news department, C. W. Hil- 
lard, ’26, to the business department, and 
H. G. Bradlee, Jr., 26, to the photographic 
department. 

At a meeting of the Athletic Associa- 
tion, it was decided to raise Polo to the 
status of a minor sport. = 

The Hockey season came to a disastrous 
close early in March when Harvard re- 
ceived a 6-1 defeat at the hands of Yale. 
Although the Harvard forwards were 
speedier, Yale excelled on the defense, 
Jenkins proving to be an almost im- 
passable goal-tend. The following men 
were awarded their letter as a result of 
their participation in the Yale series: 
Captain Crosby, W. M. Austin, E. M. 
Beals, G. W. Burgess, Thayer Cumings, 
P. W. Chase, Harrison Gardener, S. C. 
Graves, J. W. Hammond, F. S. Hill, Clark 
Hodder, N. S. Howe, and G. G. Walker. 
E. M. Beals was elected captain for 1925. 
Only five letter men will be lost; the pros- 
pect for a winning team is very bright. 

The Harvard Basketball team closed a 
rather unsuccessful season with a second 
defeat at the hands of Yale, 30-28. The 
gathe was, as the score indicates, close and 
fast. As a result of their participation in 
this and the previous Yale game, the fol- 
lowing men received their letter: Smith, 
Gordon, Rauh, Combs, Black, Rudofsky, 
Jones, Stevens, Samborski, Morrison, and 
Merrian. Samborski was elected captain 
for 1925. 


At a meeting of the football candidates 
held on March 18th, 80 men, the largest 
number that has ever reported for spring 
practice, heard Coach Fisher announce 
that April 21 would be the opening date 
for spring football. 

Outdoor practice for the University 
Baseball team began on March 24, when 
Coach Slattery sent the candidates to the 
freshman diamond for a short workout. 
They followed this with more intensive 
training during the week in preparation for 
the first game of the season with Boston 
University. 

On April 1, the Student Council voted 
to reduce its membership from 33 to 15 
and made new provisions for the election of 
this number. Under the new system, the 
out-going council will nominate about ten 
seniors and five juniors, of whom seven 
and three will be chosen respectively by 
their classes, the other five members will 
be chosen by the ten men elected at the 
class elections. 

Baseball practice was badly hampered 
by a late snowstorm, but the men con- 
tinued to work in the cage. 

At a stormy gathering of the Debat- 
ing Union, which was quite notable for 
its oratorial eloquence and unusually 
spirited debate, a resolution worded to the 
effect that no individual should participate 
in war was defeated 44-30. Late in the 
evening, after most of the non-pacifist 
element had withdrawn, the resolution 
was proposed and passed that the Military 
Science Department at Harvard be abol- 
ished. The vote was 29 to 13. 

The University Fencing team closed its 
season undefeated with a 5-4 victory over 
Yale. By this victory the Harvard foils- 
men qualified for the Intercollegiate 
Tournament. 

The Baseball season opened on April 
5th with an easy 10-3 victory over Boston 
University. The game gave indication 
that the team had possibilities, but of the 
four games played by the nine in its 
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southern trip during the Easter vacation, 
three were lost. A 13 to 9 victory over 
Catholic University was followed by a 
4-2 defeat from the Naval Academy, an 
8-4 defeat from Georgetown, and a 5-0 
shutout from Columbia. These defeats 
were largely due to weakness in the 
pitcher’s box. On the first day after the 
recess Coach Slattery cut the squad to 
31 men, and with the return of Captain 
Jenkins, who had been injured, the team 
defeated Bates, 11-8. 

Approximately 100 track men remained 
in Cambridge during the vacation in order 
to train for the Pennsylvania Relay games. 
16 Harvard men were entered in 9 of the 
93 events. 

The first two University crews spent 
the Easter week practising on the Schuy]- 
kill River at Philadelphia. According to 
coach Stevens, the workout produced an 
improvement which would have been 
utterly impossible had the crews remained 
in Cambridge to row on the Charles. 


News from the Classes 
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The opening of the University Track 
season on April 26th was promising. In 
the Pennsylvania Relay Carnival, the 
Harvard 4-mile team composed of W. L. 
Chapin, ’25, W. L. Tibbetts, ’26, B. R. 
Cutcheon, °25, and J. N. Watters, 26, 
triumphed over stiff competition and won 
back the title that Harvard last held in 
1901. C. A. C. Eastman, °24, took second 
place in the shotput with a heave that 
marks him as a contender for the Olympic 
team. R. M. C. Greenidge, ’24, placed 
4th in the Javelin throw, while C. C. 
Carpenter, 24, took 3rd in the Discus. 
The one-mile relay team, J. H. Broome, 
F. P. Kane, L. L. Robb, and R. G. Allen, 
was unable to place. On May Ist, the 
Harvard trackmen won their first dual 
meet of the season against the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 82-44. C. C. Carpen- 
ter hurled the discus over 152 feet, 
smashed the university record by over 
20 feet and the intercollegiate record 
by ten. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnisked by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliaLle sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Clzss, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*.* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1862 
Henry M. Rogers, Acting Sec. 
11 Beacon St., Boston 
Please notice the change of address of 
Henry M. Rogers, Acting Secretary: — 


removed from 89 State Street, Boston 
to Lawyers Building, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston. — A_ private letter, dated 
April 12, just received from Honolulu, 
speaks of a visit to our classmate, Dr. 
W. T. Brigham, who, in September 
last, suffered amputation of his right 
leg. We venture to quote from the 
letter as follows: ‘‘Dr. Brigham heard 
us coming up the outside stairs, and 
when we reached the top, he had 
wheeled himself out on the porch to 
greet us. It was a most cordial greeting 
and we were with him over an hour. I 
would not dream anything had hap- 
pened to him, by his manner, or spirits. 
He was as entertaining and happy as 
when we saw him last. Every morning 
he goes out in his car — twice he has 
called on us here — and some of us are 
always on hand to visit him at his car, 
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as of course he cannot get out. He is 
surrounded by devoted service.” (The 
letter speaks of his nurse who came 
from the hospital, his secretary, and his 
cook, etc., etc.) ‘The tears come to his 
eyes whenever he speaks of their atten- 
tions to him.”’ 


1863 
Cuar.es C. Jackson, Acting Sec. 
462 Beacon St., Boston 

Clarence Holbrook Denny died at 
Dedham, Jan. 12, 1924. He was born in 
Boston, March 15, 1843, the son of 
Daniel and Harriet J. (Gardner) 
Denny. He fitted for college at the 
Dorchester High School. In Septem- 
ber, 1863, he entered the office of 
George S. Hale, Boston, as a student of 
law. He remained there until March, 
1864, when he enrolled in the Harvard 
Law School; he continued in the school 
until the spring of 1865, when he went 
to Virginia as a special relief agent of 
the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion. He was in Richmond when the 
Army of the Potomac began its march 
home, and he rode with it into Wash- 
ington. In September, 1865, he again 
entered Mr. Hale’s law office. In 1866 
he received from Harvard University 
the degrees of LL.B. and A.M., but in 
January of that year he had already 
abandoned the practice of law, and soon 
thereafter he took up the wool commis- 
sion business as a member of the firm 
of Morse, Denny & Co., Boston. This 
firm was dissolved on June 1, 1887. 
During the rest of his life he was not 
actively engaged in business, but he had 
an office in Boston where he looked 
after his own financial affairs and the 
estates of some of his friends. He was 
secretary of the Class from 1912 until 
his death. He never married. — At 
graduation Arthur Lincoln was elected 
Secretary of the Class of 1863, and 
Clifford Crowninshield Waters and Ed- 
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ward Bangs Drew were chosen on the 
Class Committee. At some later time 
—the exact date has been lost — 
Henry Fitch Jenks was added to the 
Class Committee. In 1903 Lincoln 
died, Jenks was elected Secretary, and 
Denny was chosen to fill the vacancy on 
the Class Committee. In 1904 Jenks 
became very ill, and Denny was made 
Acting Secretary. At that time also 
Moses Grant Daniell was elected to the 
Class Committee; he died in 1909. 
Jenks’s illness continued, and in 1912 
he had to give up the secretaryship; 
Denny was thereupon chosen Secre- 
tary, and Jackson took Denny’s place 
on the Class Committee. Drew and 
Jackson are the surviving members of 
the Class Committee; as the former is in 
Europe and likely to stay there for 
some time, Jackson has taken over the 
duties of Secretary. 


1865 
Wituram Rorcus, See. 
131 State St., Boston 

David Stoddard Greenough was born 
in Jamaica Plain, July 16, 1844. Jan. 
1, 1866, he entered the service of the 
Hyde Park Woolen Company, and re- 
mained with that company until Sep- 
tember, 1868. He then went to Europe 
to study woolen manufacturing, and re- 
mained abroad until June, 1869, study- 
ing principally in Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, and France. In the autumn of 
1869 he took charge of a factory in 
Circleville, Ohio, remaining until the 
spring of 1870. He then went to New 
York City, and entered the office of 
his classmate, Wilder, at 181 Pearl 
Street, where he remained until the 
summer of 1874, when he returned to 
Boston. In January, 1877, he went to 
Elmira, N.Y., and was secretary of the 
Utica, Ithaca, & Elmira Railroad Com- 
pany. He remained in Elmira until 
1881, when he returned to Boston, and 
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became a member of the firm of Abram 
French & Company, the largest dealers 
in china and crockery in Boston. After 
1906 he had an office with his class- 
mate, Goddard, at 10 Tremont Street, 


Boston. Except when he was absent 
from Boston, he lived at Jamaica 
Plain in the winter, and at East 


Gloucester in the summer. In 1908 he 
went abroad with his family, and lived 
in France and Germany for the chil- 
dren’s education, with occasional vaca- 
tions, until the autumn of 1910. In 
1913 he toured Holland and the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. In 1879 he married Minnie 
Fenton Lewis, of Detroit, who died in 
1890, and in 1892 he married Caroline 
Wendell Greenough, of Jamaica Plain, 
who survives him. He had three chil- 
dren: David Stoddard Greenough, Jr., 
born in 1881; Anna Parkman, born in 
1884, who married Horton Caumont 
Force, of Seattle; and Mary Wendell, 
born in 1896, who married Donald des 
Granges, of Chicago. He had four 
grandchildren: Frances Caumont Force, 
born in 1920; Caroline Paul des Granges, 
born in 1918; Donald des Granges, Jr., 
born in 1921; and David Stoddard 
Greenough des Granges, born in 1922. 
He had an attack of heart failure in 
1915, and since then he had been con- 
fined most of the time to his home in 
Jamaica Plain, the old family home- 
stead, at 12 South Street, where he died 
on Feb. 24, 1924. He was one of the 
members of the Class Committee, and 
was very constant in his attendance at 
all the meetings of the Class, where his 
genial disposition made him always a 
welcome member. 


1866 


CHARLES E. Stratton, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 
William Allen Hayes was born in the 
town of Portsmouth, N.H., June 29, 
1843, a son of John Lord Hayes, a grad- 
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uate of Dartmouth College, and Caro- 
line Sarah (Ladd) Hayes. His ancestors 
on both sides of the house were persons 
of prominence in their communities; 
his grandfather Hayes being Judge of 
Probate of the County of York in the 
District of Maine, and his great- 
grandfather Ladd of Portsmouth a 
Colonel in the Revolution. On his 
mother’s side he was descended from 
John Mason, the first grantee of lands 
in New Hampshire, who founded the 
town of Portsmouth. He graduated 
from Phillips Exeter Academy in 1862 
and entered Harvard the same year as a 
Freshman. He received the degree of 
A.B. in course, and the degree of LL.B. 
in 1868 after two years in the Harvard 
Law School, and was admitted to the 
bar at Boston. He then spent a year in 
Washington as assistant to Professor 
Blake in the preparation of his Report 
on the Paris Exposition in 1867. In 
1869 he came back to Cambridge to 
live with his parents, and opened a law 
office in Boston. He was made in 1870 
an Assistant United States Attorney 
for the District of Massachusetts and 
held this position until his resignation 
in 1877. In 1908 he was appointed 
United States Commissioner. The ex- 
acting and onerous duties of this office 
he performed for nearly twenty years 
with unceasing care and conscientious 
fidelity, winning the admiration and re- 
spect of all who were conversant with 
his work. He dealt out even-handed 
justice, but tempered with mercy. In 
1872 he enlisted in the First Corps cf 
Cadets as a private, and having passed 
through the successive non-commis- 
sioned grades, he was commissioned 
first lieutenant in 1880, and in 1889 
inspector of rifle practice on the staff of 
the commanding officer. After more 
than eighteen years’ service in this last 
office he was retired with the rark of 
lieutenant-colonel. He was a devoted 
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friend to the Corps to the end of his 
life, and his affection was warmly recip- 
rocated. His place (Havenhurst), de- 
lightfully situated on Mt. Auburn 
Street, Cambridge, opposite Elmwood 
Avenue, was a source of never-ending 
interest and pleasure to him. He gave 
time and thought to the embellishment 
of the fine old house and to increasing 
its stock of historic treasures, but his 
especial interest, deep-seated and ever- 
abiding, was in his garden. Here most 
of his leisure hours were spent. Here he 
would betake himself soon after dawn, 
dressed and equipped for hard horti- 
cultural work, which he would leave 
reluctantly only when summoned to 
breakfast, joyfully returning to the be- 
loved task as soon as he got back from 
town in the afternoon. He was expert 
in wood-carving and the making of 
brass ornaments. He was an enthusi- 
astic reader of books (including his 
favorite Horace) and was also a faithful 
student of heraldry. He was a good 
citizen and interested in public affairs, 
though two terms in the Cambridge 
Common Council was the limit of his 
public political service. He was a lead- 
ing member of the Massachusetts 
Chapter of the Society of Cincinnati. 
He was a warm and true-hearted friend. 
In fact nihil humani failed to attract 
and interest him. The concourse of 
mourners at his funeral gave touching 
evidence of the deep affection and re- 
spect in which he was held by all who 
knew him. He died at his Cambridge 
home, where he had lived for more than 
fifty years, April 1, 1924, after a short 
illness. He was never married, and is 
survived by his sister, who always lived 
with him, Miss Susan L. Hayes. 


1869 


. WiuttaM S. Hatt, See. 


53 State St., Boston 
Rev. F. G. Peabody is to deliver the 


Phi Beta Kappa poem at Cambridge 
June 20. 


1871 
Avsert M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

The Class is to have a dinner on the 
night before Commencement at the 
Algonquin Club, Boston. — William 
Willard Boyd died in St. Louis, Mo., 
March 24, 1924. He was born in 
Chemung, N.Y., Nov. 21, 1844, and 
was the son of Oliver Dean and Maria 
(Lathrop) Boyd. He passed the first 
year after graduation in Germany, and 
was a proctor at Harvard College from 
September, 1872, to July, 1873, when 
he received and accepted a call as 
pastor of the First Baptist Church at 
Charlestown, where he remained until 
May, 1877. He then accepted a call to 
St. Louis as pastor of the Second Bap- 
tist Church there. He was a trustee of 
Shurtleff College, Liberty, Mo., receiv- 
ing the degree of S.T.D. from that in- 
stitution in 1878, and was also curator 
of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.; 
counsellor, La Grange College, La 
Grange, Mo.; trustee, Female Semi- 
nary, Kirkwood, Mo.; counsellor, Fe- 
male College, Greenville, Ill. He has 
written and published ‘‘Lectures on 
Europe,”’ ‘Resurrection of Christ,” 
“*@od in Nature,”’ ‘‘ Relation of Capital 
and Labor”; and also various pam- 
phlets. He was married June 2, 1880, to 
Cora Dunham, who survives him with 
two sons, William Willard, Jr., and 
Frank. — Frank Merriam died in 
Boston, April 26, 1924. He was born in 
Boston, Nov. 6, 1850, and was the son 
of Charles and Caroline (Ware) Mer- 
riam. He was fitted for college at 
Boston Latin Schoo]. Previous to his 
retirement from active business life, he 
had devoted most of his attention to 
trusteeships and the care of various in- 
vested properties. He was senior ves- 
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tryman of Trinity Church, and a mem- 
ber of the Somerset, the Nahant, and 
the Country clubs. He had a country 
estate on Vernon Street, Nahant, not 
far from Senator Lodge’s estate. In 
1877 he married Miss Teresa Beatrice 
Lovering, daughter of J. S. Lovering, of 
Boston. She and two daughters, Miss 
Mary Lovering Merriam and Miss 
Teresa Lovering Merriam, survive, as 
does a brother, Herbert Merriam of 
Weston. — George Leverett Stowell 
died at Washington, April 28, 1924. 
He was born in Cooperstown, N.Y., 
August 19, 1849, and was the son of 
Leverett Chapel and Abby (Cory) 
Stowell. After graduation he entered 
the Harvard Divinity School, receiving 
his degree of S.T.B. in 1874. He began 
preaching in the Unitarian Ministry in 
October, 1875, and was settled over the 
Unitarian Church in Newburyport un- 
til September, 1879, when he resigned 
his pastorate there and subsequently 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
First Unitarian Church at Yonkers, 
N.Y., which position he resigned in 
November, 1884. In the months pre- 
ceding the declaration of war against 
Germany, Stowell wrote many letters 
to the New York newspapers, condemn- 
ing Germany’s conduct and criticiz- 
ing the Wilson Administration, which 
doubtless were influential in helping to 
krouse public opinion. He was married 
on June 25, 1874, to Ada Tapley Fuller, 
who survives him with one son, Ellery 
Cory, A.B. Harvard, 1898. 


1873 
Ws. B. H. Dowsz, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
Frank Hagar Bigelow, the son of 
Francis Edwin and Ann (Hagar) Bige- 
low, was born at Concord, August 28, 
1851; he died at Vienna, Austria, 


March 2, 1924. After graduation he 
went with his classmate Willson to the 
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National Observatory at Cordoba, 
Argentine Republic, where he was en- 
gaged for three years in exploring the 
Southern heavens and in compiling the 
Great Zone Catalogue and the General 
Catalogue. He then returned and was 
appointed to the National Observatory 
at Washington, D.C. He decided, how- 
ever, to study theology; in 1880 he 
graduated from the Cambridge Epis- 
copal Theological School and became 
connected with St. Paul’s Church at 
Natick. On account of poor health he 
was compelled to give up the ministry; 
he went back to Argentina for two 
years. Returning in 1884, he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Mathematics at 
Racine College, where he served for 
five years; he then went to Washington 
as assistant in the Nautical Almanac 
Office. In 1889 and 1890 he was a 
member of the U.S. Eclipse Expedition 
to West Africa, and in 1892 was ap- 
pointed Professor of Meteorology in the 
U.S. Weather Bureau at Washington. 
He studied the phenomena connecting 
the sun and the earth through their 
magnetic fields and published many 
papers on the subject. In 1894 he 
was made Professor of Astro-physics at 
the George Washington University in 
Washington, D.C., and in 1900 he made 
observations of the total eclipse of the 
sun in South Carolina. In 1905 he was 
in charge of the meteorology of the 
U.S. Naval Expedition to observe the 
total eclipse of the sun in Spain and 
Africa. In 1907 he was in charge of 
investigations concerning evaporation 
over large bodies of water, with expedi- 
tions to Reno, Nev., and the Salton Sea 
in Southern California. In 1910 he 
resigned all his Washington appoint- 
ments and became Professor of Meteor- 
ology in the Argentine National Service 
at Cordoba, where he pursued his re~ 
searches in solar physics, the meteorol- 
ogy of the earth’s atmosphere, and ter- 
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restrial magnetism. He was director of 
the solar and magnetic observatory at 
Pilar in the Province of Cordoba with 
branches in the Orcados Islands and at 
La Quiaca on the Bolivian Plateau. He 
resigned his Argentine offices July 1, 
1921, and since that time had been 
traveling in Europe visiting observa- 
tories and preparing supplements to 
treatises. In 1881 he married Mary E. 
Spalding. His wife died in Vienna five 
days after his death, of pneumonia, the 
disease to which he had succumbed. 
They were buried in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, Concord, April 12, 1924. 
Professor Bigelow was a member of 
many learned societies. In 1898 George 
Washington University conferred on 
him the honorary degree L.H.D. 


1874 
Dr. Cuaries M. Green, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

The arrangements for the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the Class 
are as follows: On Wednesday, June 18, 
the members will assemble at the Har- 
vard Club at 11 o’clock, and at 12.30 
luncheon will be served: after luncheon 
the Class will be photographed. Many 
of the Class will attend the Harvard- 
Yale baseball game in Cambridge; oth- 
ers will pass the afternoon at the Brook- 
line Country Club, where the annual 
Class meeting will be held at 6.45, and 
thereafter dinner will be served. On 
Commencement Day Holworthy 4 will 
be open for the Class as usual. At 12 
o'clock noon the Class will entertain in- 
vited guests at luncheon on the grounds 
of Phillips Brooks House, and at 1.30 
will join the procession to Sever Quad- 
rangle. On June 18 the wives and 
widows of the Class will be entertained 
at luncheon in Milton, and at dinner 
at the Brookline Country Club; those 
who so desire will be taken to the ball 
gamein Cambridge. On Commencement 


Day they will have seats on the tribune 
reserved for ladies at the Alumni exer- 
cises in Sever Quadrangle. — Edward 
Lawrence Whitehouse died in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on March 7, 1924, after a 
very brief illness. He was born in 
Augusta, Maine, Aug. 21, 1853, son of 
Seth C. and Harriet A. (Hallett) White- 
house, of colonial descent on both spear 
and distaff sides. He prepared for col- 
lege in Phillips Andover Academy. 
After graduation he passed a winter in 
the University of Berlin, a year in the 
Harvard Law School, a year in the 
office of Ropes and Gray, of Boston, 
and a year with Judge William P. 
Whitehouse, of Augusta; he was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk Bar in October, 
1878, practised law in Boston for a year, 
and for several years in Augusta. In 
1880 he was appointed supervisor of 
schools in his native city, and for a 
short time was connected with the New 
York Tribune. In 1890 he was commis- 
sioned by President Harrison to the 
consular service, and entered the Con- 
sular Bureau of the State Department 
at Washington; his work was largely of 
a legal nature, and embraced the draft- 
ing of instructions to consuls in regard 
to consular laws and regulations; he 
was often in charge of the Bureau. 
After his retirement in March, 1918, he 
continued to reside in Washington, and 
held membership in the Metropolitan 
and Chevy Chase Clubs. — Emil Wash- 
ington Krackowizer, after a long illness, 
died at Kings Park, L.I., N.Y., March 
8, 1924. He was born in Williamsburg, 
N.Y., March 29, 1852, son of Ernst 
Krackowizer, M.D., a noted surgeon 
of New York, and Emilie (Forster), 
émigrés from Austria after the revolu- 
tion of 1848. He prepared for college in 
the Boston Latin School. After com- 
pleting Freshman year, at the desire of 
his father he left college to study medi- 
cine in Germany; he received his doc- 
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torate from Leipzig in 1875, and after 
customary hospital training settled in 
practice in Elmira, N.Y. In 1880 he 
abandoned his profession for a greater 
interest in teaching and writing; he 
taught modern languages and mathe- 
matics both in schools and as a private 
tutor. For a time he was a press agent 
of several noted members of the stage, 
and wrote criticisms for the press on the 
drama, music, and art. For a time he 
held an editorial position on the staff of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, and later in the 
promotion department of the Boston 
Herald. Later he had charge of the ad- 
vertising in several commercial houses 
and corporations, notably the New 
York Central Railroad. After 1907 he 
became with the Educa- 
tional Alliance of New York, one of the 
largest communal institutions of the 


connected 


city, as an organizer and director of 
boys’ clubs. Nov. 5, 1879, in Elmira, 
N.Y., he married S. Elizabeth Part- 
ridge, who bore him a son and three 
daughters; she died Dec. 21, 1898, and 
the only son died April 13, 1900. Three 
married daughters and four grandchil- 
dren survive him. 


1875 


Warren A. REeEp, Sec. 
Brockton 
L. B. R. 


Chairman of the Athletic Committee 


Briggs has resigned as 


which position he has held for several 
years. 


1877 
Dr. GARDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
Two members of the Class, E. S. 
Martin and G. E. Woodberry, were on 
the Honorary Committee of Citizens 
for the celebration of President Eliot’s 
ninetieth birthday; two others, being 
members of the Corporation, sat on the 
platform on that occasion; and at least 
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six others were in the audience. — 
George Wallingford Hills, son of Joel 
Hawes and Edwina Francesca (Bugbee) 
Hills, was born at Newton, Nov. 9, 
1853. He fitted for college at the New- 
ton High School and entered with the 
Class in 1873. During the Sophomore 
year he joined the Class of 1878, and his 
college affiliations were mostly with 
that Class. He led an active business 
life and during the World War ren- 
dered valuable service to the Govern- 
ment. He died at Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 22, 1924. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
Sears Bldg., Boston 

The annual Class dinner will be held 
at Young’s Hotel on June 18 at 7 P.M. 
A business meeting will be held at 
Stoughton 4 on Commencement Day at 
noon. — Charles Moore has been nom- 
inated as a candidate for the Board of 
Overseers. — L. N. Littauer has re- 
cently added $300,000 to the gifts that 
he has made from time to time to the 
Nathan Littauer Hospital at Glovers- 
ville, N.Y. This recent gift is in mem- 
ory of his wife, who died recently, and 
will enable an addition to be made to 
the hospital sufficient to take care of 
fifty additional patients. 


1879 
Samug. C. Bennett, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston 
The Class has in preparation a Class 
Report, which is to be published this 
year. The latest report, No. VIII in the 
series, is that edited by Hale and pub- 
lished about June, 1914. Bulletins have 
been issued and distributed frequently 
since 1918. — The dinners at the Har- 


vard Club of Boston have been held on 
the third Monday of each month during 
the past fall and winter and have been 
well attended. —— Holworthy 18 will be 
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open as usual for the Class on Com- 
mencement Day, Thursday, June 19. 
— The annual dinner will be held on 
Wednesday, June 18, at the University 
Club, 270 Beacon Street, Boston. The 
hour will be announced later. — Cer- 
tain changes of address have been called 
to the Secretary’s attention since June, 
1923. The present addresses are as fol- 
lows: Dr. Samuel Delano, 252 Main 
Street, New Britain, Conn.; M. R. 
Jacobs, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; E. B. Putnam, 1926 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. H. Stone, 
35 Arnold Street, New Bedford; J. J. 
Townsend, 299 Broadway, New York 
City; David Urquhart, 81 Irving Place, 
New York City; H. B. French, care of 
Smith, Kline & French Co., 105 No. 
5th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; P. K. Solger, 
Hotel Ambassador, Chicago, Ill. 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

C. A. Hobbs is head master of the 
Manter Hall School, Cambridge, which 
has recently been organized by teachers 
long associated with the late William 
W. Nolen, ’84. They will continue the 
tutoring business carried on under 
Nolen’s leadership for many years. — 
Austin Kent Muzzey was born at Cam- 
bridge, April 30, 1857. His father was 
Henry Ware Muzzey (LL.B., Harvard 
1855), and his mother’s maiden name 
was Ellen Emerson Kent. After gradu- 
ation Muzzey was for several years 
with transportation lines in Buffalo. In 
1884 he entered the interior decorating 
business. He continued in this occupa- 
tion for the following fifteen years at 
Buffalo, Chicago, and Syracuse. After 
1999 he was engaged in the stock and 
bond business, at first in Syracuse, re- 
turning to Buffalo in 1910. There he 
continued to live until his death, Feb. 8, 
1924, from pneumonia, after an illness 


of only a few days. He was one of the 
thirteen charter members of the Buffalo 
Saturn Club and a member of other 
social organizations in the places in 
which he lived. Muzzey was married 
July 5, 1895, to Margaret Westcott, 
who died July 4, 1911. He was again 
married, Oct. 19, 1916, to Anna Miller, 
who survives him. — Richard Trimble, 
son of Merritt and Mary Sutton (Un- 
derhill) Trimble, was born in New York 
City, March 26, 1858. He prepared for 
college at Everson’s School in that city. 
In college he soon became a prominent 
member of his Class. He was a member 
of the Hasty Pudding, Institute, and 
Porcellian clubs; captain of tLe Varsity 
Crew for two years and one of the Class 
Day Marshals. After graduation he 
made a trip around the world with 
Robert Bacon. An interesting account 
of this experience can be read in the let- 
ters of Bacon to his father contained in 
Scott’s recently published ‘Life and 
Letters of Robert Bacon.’’ Soon after 
their return, Trimble made the journey 
by sailing vessel around Cape Horn to 
San Francisco. In 1882 he went to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and was engaged for 
several years in the cattle business with 
the Teschemacher and de Billier Cattle 
Company. During the Spanish War he 
served as ensign in the United States 
Navy, attached to the United States 
Monitor Puritan. In 1898 he became 
secretary and treasurer of the Federal 
Steel Company, and in 1901 took an 
active part in the organization of the 
United States Steel Corporation, of 
which he became the first secretary and 
treasurer, and later director, positions 
he continued to hold until 1922. He 
was also connected as president, treas- 
urer, or director with many other cor- 
porations, such as the Union Steel Com- 
pany, 71 Broadway Corporation, Lake 
Superior Consolidated Iron Mines, and 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
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Company. He was a member of various 
clubs including the University Club of 
New York, Racquet and Tennis, Tux- 
edo, and Rockaway Hunt. Always ath- 
letic, in later years his enjoyment was 
in riding. He owned and exhibited 
many thoroughbreds. He had a sum- 
mer home at Westbury, L.I., where he 
spent a considerable portion of each 
year. A loyal friend, he made strong 
friendships, and in spite of a certain re- 
serve and dignity that seemed natural 
to him won the regard and esteem of all 
who met him. He was, of course, well 
known in financial circles where he was 
highly respected for his sterling qual- 
ities. About three years ago he suffered 
a severe stroke of paralysis which de- 
prived him of the power of speech. He 
never fully recovered from this afflic- 
tion, but he bore his illness with pa- 
tience and fortitude. He died at his 
home in New York City, Feb. 18, 1924. 
He was married in 1900, at Mt. St. 
Vineent, N.Y., to Cora Randolph, and 
she and his son Richard, Jr., and two 
daughters, Margaret and Mary, survive 
him. 
1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

Fred Theron Knight died at Melrose 
Highlands, April 14, 1924. He was born 
in Charlestown, Aug. 12, 1859. He en- 
tered Harvard from the Boston Latin 
School, and graduated cum laude with 
the Class in 1881. After graduation, he 
went to the Law School and was gradu- 
ated there three years later. During his 
whole course of study at the Law School 
he was associated with the law firm of 
Hammond and Pope, and after his ad- 
mission to the bar was offered a partner- 
ship in this firm. He declined, however, 
and opened an office of his own in 
Boston, practising law for eight years. 
He had, during this time, become one of 
the active leaders in the Christian En- 
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deavor movement, and gave up the law 
for the ministry, entering the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. He was gradu- 
ated from this Seminary in 1895 and 
given a two-year fellowship abroad, 
which he was obliged to decline on ac- 
count of duties at home. His first pas- 
torate was in Wollaston. Later he was 
at Stamford, Conn.; at Northbridge; at 
Harwich; and, finally, in charge of the 
College Church at Durham, N.H. Be- 
cause of failing health he was obliged to 
give up this, his last pastorate. He 
moved to Lancaster, where he lived for 
five years, following a quiet existence in 
an effort to regain his health. Three 
years ago he moved to Melrose High- 
lands and engaged once more in the 
practice of law, being associated with 
Mr. Frank M. Forbush of 53 State 
Street. His health did not, however, 
permit his continuing. He was married * 
in 1898 to Cara Hanscom of Wollaston, 
who, with one daughter, survives him. 
The people of Melrose Highlands held 
him in universal esteem, speaking of 
him as “‘one of the least selfish of men, 
loyal and straightforward in his deal- 
ings with his fellows, a wise and pains- 
taking advocate and a helpful preacher 
of the Gospel of Christ.”” — The Class 
is planning to hold its usual informal 
dinner in June, the night before Com- 
mencement Day, and its annual meet- 
ing in Holworthy 21 at noon on Com- 
mencement Day. 


1882 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 
In January J. R. Worcester retired 
from active connection with his firm of 
J. R. Worcester & Co., consulting en- 
gineers in Boston, and his son Thomas 
became a member of the firm. Worces- 
ter will still act in an advisory capacity 
for the firm and meet clients. — Profes- 
sor Courtney Langdon, of Brown Uni- 
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versity, in February had conferred upon 
him by King Victor Emmanuel the de- 
gree of Commander of the Crown of 
Italy. He was thus honored on account 
of his translation of the “‘ Divine Com- 
edy”’ of Dante, on account of his serv- 
ices in gaining recognition for Italian 
culture in America, and on account of 
his poetry written during the World 
War. Langdon has been granted six 
months’ leave of absence by Brown and 
has gone to Italy. — Mr. and Mrs. F. 
G. Cook sailed about May 1 for Pan- 
ama, Japan, China, India, the Holy 
Land, and Europe to be gone a year and 
a half. Mrs. Cook is treasurer of the 
Women’s Foreign Mission Board of the 
Congregationalists and in her official 
capacity is to make extended visits to 
the missions in these various places. 
Cook has been attorney for the execu- 
tors of the estate of the late William 
W. Nolen, ’84 (“the Widow’’), and as 
such has been instrumental in making 
sale of Nolen’s great tutoring establish- 
ment. — Dr. and Mrs. G. H. Francis, 
of Brookline, intend starting in early 
summer to motor across the country to 
visit a son who is settled in southern 
California. — J. W. Bowen sailed in 
March for a European trip of two 
months or more.—In the middle of 
April Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Stone, H. D. 
Sedgwick, and Owen Wister sailed on 
the same steamer for an extended trip 
to Europe. — A daughter was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Lothrop on April 
12, 1924, and at the present time she 
holds the record as the youngest child 
of a member of the class. 


1883 
Freperick NIcHo.s, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 
Edward Knowles Butler died at his 
home in Jamaica Plain, Feb. 15. The 
son of Edward Knowles and Elizabeth 
Frances (Pierce) Butler, he was born in 


Boston, Feb. 19, 1862, and prepared for 
college at the Roxbury Latin School. 
His handsome face and graceful figure, 
as he boxed with Dorr in the light- 
weight sparring event of our Junior 
year, will be recalled by many Class- 
mates, and his manly character and 
quiet humor attracted to him a small 
circle of loyal friends. At graduation he 
received Honorable Mention in His- 
tory, and ranked among those to whom 
Disquisitions were assigned, standing 
123d in the Class. In the fall of 1883 he 
became engaged in orange culture at 
Martin, Marion County, Fla., where he 
remained until May, 1889, when he re- 
turned to Boston and obtained employ- 
ment with the Thomson-Houston Elec- 
tric Company, continuing with them 
until 1893. Subsequently he acted as a 
clerk in his father’s leather business at 
57 High Street, Boston, until 1895, 
when he obtained a position in the cata- 
loguing department of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. And now he entered upon 
a period of mental depression and lone- 
liness, which sorely tried his brave 
spirit, from which he was long in emerg- 
ing, and which had its influence in keep- 
ing him withdrawn in future from con- 
tact with the outer world and aloof 
from association with his former com- 
rades. Living henceforth in the old, 
tree-shaded, family mansion, in the 
lovely rural fringe of Jamaica Plain, he 
busied himself with his books, his 
horses, and his azaleas, and became a 
collector of first editions and a student 
of bibliography. On April 10, 1922, a 
portion of his library, including some 
of the rarest editions of nineteenth- 
century authors, was sold in New York 
Gity. The collection, according to the 
Boston Transcript, was not a large one, 
but the books offered were exceedingly 
choice and rare; and the catalogue, en- 
riched with bibliographical notes by 
Butler and by many facsimiles, was a 
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fine piece of work. He never married, 
and is survived by a sister and a 
brother, the latter, Arthur P. Butler, 
88. — A. C. Burrage has received, at 
the hands of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of England, the tribute of hon- 
orary membership in that distinguished 
organization, in recognition of his not- 
able services to horticulture in institut- 
ing the wild flower and native orchid 
exhibitions in Boston in recent years. 
He has been reélected president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
and has been active in promoting the 
forthcoming national orchid exhibition, 
which opened in Boston on May 8, and 
attracted some of the leading orchid 
authorities of the world. — Dr. W. L. 
Burrage has published a “History of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
1781-1922,” a handsome volume of 505 
pages and 41 illustrations, representing 
the labors, during his leisure hours, of 
seven years of painstaking research by 
one who has a wide knowledge of the 
archives, the traditions, and the records 
of the Society, and in addition an un- 
usual acquaintance with the personal 
and professional lives of the important 
members Our 
Classmate has been secretary of the 
Society since 1909, and although his 


since its foundation. 


volume is not an official publication, its 
importance has been recognized by the 
Medical Council and copies have been 
reserved as authoritative books of ref- 
erence. — H. A. Andrews, who has per- 
manently established himself in Cali- 
fornia, has joined the real estate firm of 
Gaylord, Wilshire & Co., of Los An- 
geles, Cal. —L. A. Coolidge has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Senator- 
ship of Massachusetts. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 


Gilbert Norris Jones died Jan. 26, 
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1924, in Wellesley Hills, after a long ill- 
ness. He was the son of Ralph Knee- 
land and Octavia Ann Gale (Norris) 
Jones. He was born in Bangor, Maine, 
March 19, 1862, and prepared for col- 
lege at Bangor High School. He gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Medical School 
in 1887, after which he served for 
eighteen months as house surgeon at 
Boston City Hospital and then for four 
months at the Boston Lying-in Hos- 
pital. From December, 1889, to May, 
1897, he practised his profession at 
Gloucester. He then moved to Welles- 
ley Hills, where he continued to prac- 
tise until the time of his death. During 
the War he was especially active in the 
examination of drafted for the 
service. He was married in Westfield, 
Sept. 5, 1893, to Margaret Clark, 
daughter of Leonard and _ Frances 
(Hedges) Atwater of Westfield. Their 
daughter, Margaret Norris, was born 
April 28, 1894, and was married June 
5, 1920, to John Dutton Little. — 
Robert Patterson Perkins died in New 
York, April 28, 1924. He was born in 
New York, Dec. 8, 1861, the son of 
Charles Lawrence and Elizabeth West 
(Nevins) Perkins. He prepared for col- 
lege at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 


men 


In the Sophomore, Junior, and Senior 
years he rowed on the University crew, 
in the Junior and Senior years as stroke 
and in the Senior year as captain. After 
leaving college he started in business as 
a clerk in the freight department of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad in New York, where he re- 
mained until 1886, when he became a 
salesman for the firm of P. Lorillard & 
Co. In 1888 he became agent in Phila- 
delphia of Messrs. H. C. Thacher & 
Co., of Boston, importers of wool. He 
remained with that firm until 1892, 
when he took up the business that was 
to engage his attention for the re- 
mainder of his life. Starting as secre- 
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tary of the E. S. Higgins Carpet Com- 
pany, he became its president in 1899. 
In 1901 that company and the Hartford 
Carpet Company were combined under 
the name of the Hartford Carpet Cor- 
poration. This company was combined 
in turn later on with the Bigelow Com- 
pany and took the name of the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company. He con- 
tinued as president of that company 
and held the office at the time of his 
death. The only intermission in the 
exclusive attention which he gave to 
this business came when, in 1917, he 
went to Italy as Red Cross Commis- 
sioner, appointed by the War Council of 
the American Red Cross, with the title 
of lieutenant-colonel. In this position 
he had entire charge of the relief work 
of the Red Cross in Italy, which he 
managed with the highest degree of 
skill. ‘In recognition of this service the 
University conferred on him the honor- 
ary degree of A.M. on Commencement 
Day in 1921. He was one of the Board 
of Trustees of St. Paul’s School and 
took an active part in promoting the 
welfare of the school. For several years 
he was treasurer of the Society for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in 
New York. He was at one time director 
of the Phoenix National Bank of New 
York and of the Union Trust Company, 
Springfield. He was a member of many 
social clubs in New York and had been 
president of The Brook, and for two 
years was president of the Harvard 
Club of New York. — Seymour Isaac 
Hudgens died April 29, 1924, in Ips- 
wich. He was the son of Augustus 
Pleasant and Annis (Potter) Hudgens. 
He was born in Leland, IIl., Dee. 15, 
1851, and prepared for college at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H. He 
was obliged to omit the Junior year in 
college on account of an affection of his 
eyes, which continued to trouble him in 
after life, but he was with the Class dur- 
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ing the remaining three years. The af- 
fection of the eyes also prevented him 
from obtaining his degree of A.B. with 
the Class, but it was conferred upon 
him as an honorary degree in 1909. 
During each of the three years in which 
he was in college he rowed on the Uni- 
versity crew. During the term 1885-86 
he was instructor in German, Greek, 
and English literature in Colby Acad- 
emy, New London, N.H. Difficulty 
with his eyesight obliged him to aban- 
don teaching and he passed the rest of 
his life on his place in Ipswich, where he 
was engaged principally in farming. He 
published a book entitled ‘Exeter 
School Days and Other Poems,” and 
from time to time did miscellaneous 
journal work. He was married in Fox- 
boro, Feb. 24, 1889, to Ellen M., daugh- 
ter of Timothy and Zilpha A. Howe. 
She survives him with three of his chil- 
dren, the fourth, Annis Potter, having 
died Dec. 22, 1922. 


1885 
Henry M. Wrttras, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

Lt. Gov. F. S. Billings is candidate 
for the Republican nomination -for gov- 
ernor of Vermont. — The gift of the 
residue of W. Cowdin’s estate to St. 
Paul’s School of which he was an alum- 
nus will approximate $200,000. — F. A. 
Delano has been elected a director of 
the American Unitarian Association. — 
The latest series of William Belden No- 
ble lectures delivered by Rev. Dr. John 
Kelman, of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City, in 1922, 
under the title ‘‘ Prophets of Yesterday 
and their Message for To-day,’ being 
talks on Carlyle, Arnold, and Browning, 
have been published by the Harvard 
University Press. Some copies have 
been specially bound for the Class of 
1885. — G. R. Nutter has published in 
the Boston Herald an appreciation of the 
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services M. Pierre Monteux rendered 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the musical public during his term as 
conductor, just closed. — M. Storer 
is honorary Curator of Coins of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. An inter- 
esting article on numismatics of Massa- 
chusetts relating to the comprehensive 
collection of medals of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society directly per- 
taining to Massachusetts and now 
numbering over 2000, chiefly collected 
by the present curator, M. Storer, has 
been published in the Boston Tran- 
script. — Dr. W. S. Thayer has been 
appointed as representing the Overseers 
on a continuation committee for further 
consideration of the restriction of the 
number of students in Harvard College. 
— An account of the meeting held at 
Clark University last December in 
memory of Professor Arthur Gordon 
Webster has been published by the 
Clark University Library. It contains 
an excellent portrait, and in addition 
many letters from scientists from dif- 
ferent countries and a complete bibliog- 
raphy of Webster’s writings and lists of 
the Ph.D. and A.M. degrees granted in 
his department to students prepared by 
him. It is proposed also to create a 
permanent memorial, the nature of 
which has not yet been determined. — 
H. M. Williams as president of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston presided at a 
birthday party given by the club to 
President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot in 
anticipation of his 90th birthday, held 
in the large ballroom of the Hotel Som- 
erset on March 15th. The speakers 
were Rev. George A. Gordon D.D., ’81, 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., ’91, Hon. 
Leslie C. Cornish, Chief Justice of 
Maine, Law ’80, and President Eliot 
himself. A large company of 600 peo- 
ple gathered to do honor to President 
Eliot as a conspicuous Unitarian lay- 
man. 
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1888 
Henry S. WarpDNER, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

H. D. Cheever sailed for Europe on 
March 1.— H. M. Clarke spent the 
past winter in Washington, D.C. — 
The present address of E. B. Harvey. is 
98 McKinley Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
He spent last winter in Europe. — The 
address of F. S. Marden is 880 West 
181st Street, New York City. — Rev. 
H. R. Miles, for more than ten years 
pastor of the Dwight Place Congrega- 
tional Church at New Haven, Conn., 
tendered his resignation March 30 to 
take effect May 15. He has been chosen 
associate secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Ministerial Boards, with offices 
in the Pershing Square Building, New 
York City. — Rev. P. J. O’Callaghan is 
president of Mount Melchisedech Cath- 
olic Home Mission Seminary and Pre- 
paratory College at Oakland, N.J. — G. 
H. Lent, president of the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco, presided at a dinner 
given by the club on March 18 in honor 
of Henry Pennypacker. — H. S. Ward- 
ner, president of the Vermont Society, 
presided at its annual dinner in New 
York City, March 1, He has con- 
tributed to recent issues of The Ver- 
monter an article entitled ‘‘ The Journal 
of a Loyalist Spy” dealing with Revolu- 
tionary history. He has also written an 
appreciation of the late Senator W. P. 
Dillingham of Vermont. — Edmund 
Platt, vice-governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, addressed the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House 
of Representatives on the subject of 
liberalizing the law relative to branch 
banks on April 18.— The address of 
Dr. E. A. Pease is 1463 Beacon Street, 
Brookline. — B. F. Curtis, who for 


many years was chairman of the 


Trustees of the Wellesley Hospital 
Fund, is now president of the Wellesley 
Hospital Fund, Inc. — H. F. Meserve 
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has been hunting in Africa during the 
past winter. — F. B. Wiley has com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service as 
literary editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. — Sixty-one members of the 
Class dined together at the Tavern 
Club, Boston, Feb. 21, at the invitation 
of the Massachusetts members “in 
honor of our new Secretary.” C. F. 
Adams presided. Father O'Callaghan 
asked the blessing. Bailey, Rand, Sedg- 
wick, Wardner, and Thomas spoke. 
Dr. Lund read some verses composed by 
him for the occasion. Among those at 
this dinner were Dr. W. E. Porter, of 
New York City, who had never before 
attended one of the Boston reunions, 
and W. E. Mills, of Waitsfield, Vt., who 
had never before been present at any 
Class reunion. The latter spent last 
winter at Norwell. — The Harvard 
Catalogue for 1923-24 shows C. F. 
Adams, Treasurer of Harvard Univer- 
sity; G. W. Cram, Secretary of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences; Henry 
Pennypacker, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admission to the College; C. 
A. Porter, Professor of Surgery; E. W. 
Taylor, Professor of Neurology. Sons 
of ’88 enrolled as students in Harvard 
College include four Seniors, four Jun- 
iors, seven Sophomores, eight Fresh- 
men. — The Class secretary attended 
the annual dinner and meeting of the 
Association of Class Secretaries at the 
Harvard Club, Boston, April 24. — 
Holworthy 1 has been reserved for the 
use of the Class on Commencement, 
June 19. — Dr. V. M. Pierce has been 
on his island, St. Vincent’s, in the Gulf 
of Mexico since January. — Alan Cun- 
ingham, son of John Francis and Sarah 
Elizabeth (Catts) Cuningham, died at 
his residence, 301 Yale Avenue, Swarth- 
more, Pa., April 11. He received his 
preparatory education at Pennington 
Seminary in New Jersey and at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. Entering Harvard 
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College in the autumn of 1884, he took 
the regular course and graduated A.B. 
in June, 1888. In college he registered 
from Smyrna, Del. In his Freshman 
year he roomed in Divinity 39. In the 
three following years he roomed in 
Thayer 30. He spent one year at the 
Harvard Law School, rooming in 
Stoughton 14. After leaving Cam- 
bridge, Cuningham was seen by but 
few of his classmates. He seems never 
to have communicated with a Class 
secretary and he never attended a Class 
reunion. For years his address has been 
unknown to the editor of the Harvard 
Alumni Directory. Having taken up 
the profession of the Law, Cuningham 
was admitted to the Delaware Bar in 
May, 1892. From July, 1892, to July, 
1893, he is reported as having held the 
office of deputy solicitor for the City of 
Wilmington. Ill-health having obliged 
him to go South, he was at Asheville, 
N.C., in 1894. Later, he spent some 
time at Saranac. In 1895 he joined the 
staff of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
He became a staff editorial writer in the 
following year. The-breadth of his in- 
formation, coupled with the force and 
clearness of his style, won for him a 
respected place in journalism. He ad- 
vanced to the positions of city editor 
and then managing editor. His inclina- 
tion and abilities being literary rather 
than administrative, he returned to edi- 
torial writing exclusively and became 
the associate editor of the newspaper. 
He is said to have exercised a large and 
wholesome control over its editorial 
policy. After Mr. C. H. K. Curtis 
acquired the Ledger, about nine years 
ago, Cuningham served for some 
months as chief editor pro tem. and un- 
til the new staff was fully installed. 
Possessed of a substantial fortune, but 
with health impaired, Cuningham with- 
drew from journalism in 1916 to devote 
himself to farming. He had extensive 
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agricultural enterprises in the State of 
Delaware as well as near Media in 
Pennsylvania. In connection with his 
Black Horse Farm at Media he kept the 
old Black Horse Tavern which he re- 
stored and furnished in excellent taste 
and maintained as a roadhouse for 
motorists. The choice products of his 
farms found their way to the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel and to the University 
Club at Philadelphia of which he was a 
member. Cuningham married (1) at 
New York City, Jan. 22, 1894, Ethel 
Pusey, of Wilmington, Del., who died 
Nov. 25, 1918. By her he had three 
sons, Alan, John Francis, and Edward 
Pusey. He married (2) at Media, Pa., 
Oct. 4, 1921, Anna M. Rhoads, of 
Philadelphia, who, with his sons, sur- 
vives. Of late Cuningham had made his 
home in Swarthmore. The date and 
place of his birth as given in the Class 
Secretary’s records as well as in the pub- 
lished obituary notices appear to have 
been incorrect. His widow states that 
he was born at Grove Point, Maryland, 
July 24, 1864. — Nathaniel Edward 
Bartlett, head of the well-known Boston 
house of N. J. Bartlett & Co., book- 
sellers and importers of books, died at 
Andover, April 23. He was the son of 
Nathaniel Jabez and Ellen Maria (Hig- 
gins) Bartlett, and was born at An- 
dover, July 27, 1866. After graduating 
at Phillips Andover Academy he entered 
Harvard College in the autumn of 1884. 
In college he registered from Wakefield, 
roomed during his first two years in 
Felton Building and during his Junior 
and Senior years in Matthews 21. He 
was a member as well as treasurer of the 
Pi Eta Society. He took the regular col- 
lege course and received his A.B. in 
1888. In August of that year he en- 


tered the employ of the firm with which 
he has since been identified and which 
had been founded by his father. At the 
Bartlett bookstore, for a long time 
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located at 28 Cornhill and four years 
ago removed to 37 Cornhill, Bartlett 
kept in touch with a large circle of his 
Classmates and other Harvard friends. 
He had made frequent trips to England 
on purchasing expeditions which yielded 
rich accessions to his bookshelves and 
the libraries of his customers. Old and 
rare English editions were among his 
specialties. He married at Peabody in 
1894 Miss Anne Ward Poole. She and 
six children — five daughters and a son 
—survive him. Bartlett lived for a 
number of years at Wakefield, but of 
late had made his home in Andover. 
He died in the house in which he was 
born, having but just returned from 
abroad. It was on one of his many 
visits to London, a few weeks before his 
death, that he contracted what proved 
a fatal illness. Bartlett had won for 
himself a place in the affections of his 
Classmates. 
1889 
CHARLES WaRrREN, Sec. 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

New addresses: (Home) Walter 
Coulson, Salisbury Beach; C. D. Gib- 
bons, 70 West 68th Street, New York 
City; F. E. Haynes, 528 North Gilbert 
Street, Iowa City, Iowa; G. H. Holli- 
day, Lazell Street, Hingham; F. E. 
Huntress, 12 Beechcroft Road, New- 
ton; T. D. B. Johnson, 430 N. Negley 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. D. Lat- 
imer, Hotel Vendome, Boston; G. S. 
Macpherson, 102 Merrimon Avenue, 
Asheville, N.C.; W. W. Naumburg, 2 
East 55th Street, New York City; W. 
R. Odell, 68 Cedar Street, Chicago, 
Ill.; F. O. Raymond, 8 Park Street, 
Haverhill; M. W. Richardson, 117 
Lake Avenue, Newton Center; A. C. 
Saunders, 71 Holland Street, West 
Somerville; F. P. Sheldon, 210 Locust 
Street, San Francisco, Cal.; Harold 
Swain, 1650 Concourse, Bronx, New 


York City; R. E. Townsend, 189 
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Beacon Street, Boston. (Business) 
T. D. B. Johnson, East End Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. S. Mac- 
pherson, 12 Battery Park Place, Ashe- 
ville, N.C.; J. H. Sears, 17 East 54th 
Street, New York City; C. A. Wait, 
The Review, Decatur, Ill.; W. H. War- 
ren, 152 West 108th Street, New York. 
—A. G. Barret is a member of the 
State Normal School Commission for 
Kentucky. — C. C. Batchelder has been 
delivering a course of lectures on eco- 
nomics in New York University during 
the past winter and spring. — A. C. 
Bent, on account of his notable works 
on birds, has been awarded by the 
American Ornithologists’ Union the 
William Brewster Memorial Medal, 
which is awarded biennially for the 
**most meritorious work on birds of the 
Western Hemisphere,’ published dur- 
ing the two years. — W. B. Bentley’s 
wife died October 27, 1923.—G. D. 
Chase is Dean of the Graduate Stu- 
dents, as well as Professor of Latin in 
the University of Maine. — Randall 
Nelson Durfee died in Boston, Nov. 24, 
1923, from a heart attack sustained at 
the Harvard-Yale football game on that 
day. He was born at Fall River, the son 
of Walter Chaloner and Jane Frances 
(Alden) Durfee, of Fall River. After 
preparing at Phillips Exeter, he entered 
Harvard with the Class in 1885. From 
1889 to 1891, he was clerk in Wampa- 
noag Mills, Fall River; from 1891 to 
1894, bookkeeper in office of Stafford 
Mills, Fall River. From 1895 to 1914, 
he was a cotton broker. In January, 
1914, he gave up the cotton brokerage 
business, having been elected treasurer 
of the Border City Manufacturing 
Company, in which position he served 
until his death. He was also a director 
in Sagamore Manufacturing Company, 
Foster Spinning Company, Border 
City Manufacturing Company, the 
First National Bank of Fall River and 


the B. M. C. Durfee Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, and a trustee of the 
Fall River Five-Cent Savings Bank; he 
was treasurer of the Fall River Cotton 
Buyers’ Association until 1904. He 
took an active and valuable part in 
charitable and public affairs in his city, 
being a trustee of the Fall River Public 
Library, vice-president of the Chil- 
dren’s Home, chairman of the Near- 
East Relief Committee, and first presi- 
dent (since 1920) of the Fall River 
Historical Society. He took an active 
interest in politics, as a Republican, and 
served as a member of the Common 
Council, 1892-94 (being president in 
1894), and as an Alderman, in 1895. 
He took also an active interest in 
church matters, being a trustee and 
junior warden of the Church of the 
Ascension, and a member of the Epis- 
copalian Club of Massachusetts. In 
April, 1919, he was awarded the Honor 
Medal of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers “‘for his earnest, 
disinterested, and effective efforts to 
bring about better methods for the 
financing and warehousing of cotton” 
during the war. He leaves a widow, 
Abby Slade Brayton (to whom he was 
married at Fall River, June 12, 1895) 
and four children — Randall Nelson, 
Jr., born March 13, 1897; Bradford 
Chaloner, Aug. 12, 1900; Caroline, 
March 12, 1904; and Mary Brayton, 
March 4, 1909. His older son, Randall 
N. Durfee, Jr., graduated from Harvard 
in 1919; and during the war was with 
the U.S. Shipbuilding Company in 
Camden, N.J., and was accepted as an 
aviator by the Army in the fall of 1918. 
His second son, Bradford Chaloner Dur- 
fee, is in Harvard, ’25, and during the 
War was with the Crowninshield Ship- 
building Company at Somerset. Durfee 
was a hard-working, patriotic, public- 
spirited citizen — a bulwark in his com- 
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munity. Quiet, reserved, devoted to 
his family, devoted to his garden, 
and devoted to his fellowmen, he was 
also warmly attached to his Class, and 
was a dependable attendant at all re- 
unions and Commencements. — F. G. 
Eaton is a member of the Board of 
Children’s Guardians of the City of St. 
Louis. — F. E. Haynes has published 
“Social Politics in the United States” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924). — 
M. D. Hull has been renominated as 
Republican candidate for Congress for 
the 2d Illinois District, Chicago. — C. 
H. Palmer is secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. ~- C. Warren was appointed to 
the Stafford-Little Lectureship on Pub- 
lic Affairs at Princeton University for 
1923-24 and delivered two lectures, 
Feb. 27, 29, 1924, on “‘The Supreme 
Court and Sovereign States.’’ He also 
delivered the Founders’ Day Address at 
the College of William and Mary at 
Williamsburg, Va., Feb. 9; also the 
Commencement Day Address at the 
College of Charleston, $.C., May 13. 
He published an article in The Nation, 
May 7, 1924, on ‘‘The Supreme Court 
and Congress.’ His book, ‘“‘The Su- 
preme Court in United States History,” 
is now in its fifth edition. — George 
Waldo Waterman died at Chicago, IIl., 
April 2, 1924. He was born at Law- 
rence, Oct. 8, 1867, the son of George 
Roland and Lucretia Stickney (Board- 
man) Waterman. After attending 
Phillips Andover, he entered Harvard 
with the Class in Sophomore year and 
left at the end of the Junior year. He 
became a stock dealer and also taught 
school at Lusk, Wyo. Since 1894, he 
has been a lawyer in Chicago, taking 
considerable interest in municipal poli- 
tics and in charitable social settlement 
work. He was married at Boston, Oct. 
24, 1908, to Claribel Moulton, who sur- 
vives him. 
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1890 
Frepertick P. Casot, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

Arthur Colton Baldwin died at Chest- 
nut Hill, March 30, 1924. He was born 
at Newtonville, April 27, 1868, son of 
Rollin Mallory and Maria Louise 
(Colton) Baldwin. He prepared for col- 
lege at Somerville High School, Somer- 
ville, and entered Harvard College in 
1886, getting the degree of A.B. in 1890. 
He was married June 1, 1898, to Eva 
Margaret Veazie. His wife and their 
daughter Edith Louise Baldwin survive 
him. The summer after graduation he 
entered the banking house of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and remained with this 
firm until June, 1902, when he was 
made treasurer of the Boston & Phila- 
delphia Steamship Company. In 1904 
he was made treasurer of the Boston 
Tow-Boat Company, where he re- 
mained until 1909. He then returned to 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., where he had 
been ever since. He also was treasurer 
of the Rockland & Rockport Lime 
Corporation. While with Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., he held many positions of 
trust, being in charge of the Near-East 
Relief Fund, the Harvard Infantile 
Paralysis Fund, and the Permanent 
Fund of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union. He was a member of the Union 
Club of Boston and the Longwood 
Cricket Club, ‘and lived at Chestnut 
Hill for twenty years. 


1891 

A. J. Garceau, Sec. 

14 Ashburton Place, Boston 
C. H. Page, A.M. ’91, Ph.D. 94, 
Professor of English at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, recently completed a book called 
‘Japanese Poetry,”’ containing transla- 
tions of over two hundred poems from 
the original Japanese with critical and 
historical comments. It has been pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
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Boston. — F. G. Caffey, A.M. ’92, 
Law ’92-’94, is a member of the firm of 
Bouvier, Caffey & Beale, 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. —H. N. Rice, 
LL.B. ’93, is at Hancock, N.H. His ad- 
dress there is P.O. Box 41. — Torrey 
Everett’s address is 506 Security Build- 
ing, Pasadena, Cal. — The following 
members of the Class are on this year’s 
Committee of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs: Committee on Service to the 
University, Minot Simons; Committee 
on Schools, G. A. Chamberlain; Com- 
mittee on the War Memorial, Rt. Rev. 
C. L. Slattery; Committee on the 
Shaler Memorial, A. J. Garceau, Sec- 
retary. — Robert Treat Whitehouse, 
LL.B. ’93, died at Portland, Me., Feb. 
14, 1924. He had been ill, for only a few 
days, with pneumonia. He was born in 
Augusta, Me., March 27, 1870, the son 
of William Penn Whitehouse, chief jus- 
tice of the Maine Supreme Court, and 
Evelyn Maria (Treat) Whitehouse. He 
attended the Cony High School in 
Augusta. In 1894 he was admitted to 
the Maine Bar, took up practice in 
Portland, and soon became generally 
recognized as one of the leading at- 
torneys in the State. From 1905 to 
1914 he was U.S. District Attorney for 
Maine, and previously for about five 
years, had been county attorney of 
Cumberland County. In 1913 he was 
chairman of the State Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections. He had compiled 
and written several volumes on differ- 
ent aspects of the law. He is survived 
by his wife, who was Miss Florence 
Brooks, of Augusta, and three sons, 
William P. Whitehouse, 2d, 717, of 
Portland, Robert T. Whitehouse, Jr., 
719, of Augusta, and Brooks White- 
house, ’25. — Victor Sydney Rothschild 
died at New York City, March 2, 1924. 
He was born at New York City, May 
26, 1870, son of Victor Henry and 
Josephine (Wolf) Rothschild. He pre- 
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pared in the public schools of New 
York; Royal Gymnasium, Frankfort, 
Germany, and Dr. J. Sachs School, New 
York. He was for a long time a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange and 
was also in the real estate business, but 
retired some years ago. He spent much 
time in Europe and even had a per- 
manent address in Italy. He had writ- 
ten an operetta, a three-part charity 
scenario, a short play, and many arti- 
cles for publication. In 1905 he married 
Miss Lily Sulzberger. They had one 
son, Victor Sydney Rothschild, 2d. — 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, B.D. (Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge) 
’97, died at Washington, D.C., Feb. 27, 
1924. He was born at Albany, N.Y., 
Jan. 17, 1869, the son of Eugene and 
Sarah Boyd (Pendleton) Van Rens- 
selaer. He prepared in Dresden, Paris, 
and at Eton College, Eng. On account 
of ill-health he was absent from college 
most of his Senior year and graduated 
with the Class of 1892. In 1897 he went 
to New York City and joined the staff 
of Grace Church; he had charge of new 
work in Woodlawn and in the Bronx. 
He then went to Lenox. From 1901 to 
1905 he was at Monticello, in 1908-09 
at Lake Placid, in 1910-11 at Burnt 
Hills, in 1912 at Sidney, and later at 
Saratoga — all in the State of New 
York. During part of that time ill- 
health compelled him to give up work. 
In 1900 he married Miss Mary Thorn 
Carpenter, who died in 1902. — J. P. 
Burling’s address is 402 Mechanic 
Street, Decorah, Iowa. 


1892 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover 
A. H. Millard has sold his shoe busi- 
ness and is conducting an office at 11 
State Street, Troy, N.Y., dealing in 
real estate and insurance. — Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., has been appointed high 
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commissioner of the League of Nations 
to Hungary, and will have charge of the 
financial rehabilitation of that country. 
He took up his duties in May, with 
headquarters in Budapest. — Peirce 
Anderson was the son of Hugh and 
Hannah Louisa (Peirce) Anderson and 
was born at Oswego, N.Y., Feb. 20, 
1870. His boyhood was spent at Salt 
Lake City, and he was prepared for col- 
lege at Riverview Military Academy, at 
Poughkeepsie. During his four years 
at college he made many friends and 
gained an affection for Harvard and his 
classmates that deeply affected all his 
life. After his graduation he studied at 
Johns Hopkins, taking a certificate of 
electrical engineer in 1894. The follow- 
ing six years he spent at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, in Paris, and at the end of 
the time received the Government 
Medal, of the First Class (architecte 
diplome par le gouvernement). He 
spent the rest of his life as an architect 
in Chicago, first with the late Daniel H. 
Burnham, and continuing as a member 
of Graham, Anderson, Probst & White. 
His only long trips were associated with 
his profession. In 1904 he went to Man- 
ila, on plans for the improvement of 
that city and on the general plan for 
Baguio, the summer capital. His last 
trip was a hurried one to Egypt in 1922. 
Anderson combined in an unusual de- 
gree great gifts of artistic conception 
and design with unusual vision, cease- 
less industry, and great practical knowl- 
edge. Those for whom he worked were 
fond of saying that he knew better than 
any other man in the country about 
store buildings, banks, and railroad sta- 
tions. He planned and built the Union 
Terminal at Washington, the Field 
Museum, the Continental and Com- 
mercial Bank Building, People’s Gas, 
Wrigley Building, Illinois Merchants, 
Straus Building, and the new Union 
Station of Chicago, the Federal Reserve 
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Banks at Chicago, Kansas City, and 
Dallas, the United States Post Office at 
Washington, D.C., and the Columbus 
Memorial Foundation which stands in 
front of it, the Union Trust Building of 
Cleveland, the First National Bank of 
Milwaukee, the David Whitney and 
Ford Buildings at Detroit, the Conti- 
nental Trust Building at Baltimore, the 
Frick Buildings at Pittsburgh, and the 
Filene store in Boston. Less notable in 
magnitude, but of great importance and 
beauty, were literally dozens of his de- 
signs in different parts of the country. 
President Taft appointed him a mem- 
ber of the Fine Arts Commission to suc- 
ceed Mr. Burnham at the time of the 
latter’s death in 1912. He was a mem- 
ber of the Architectural League, the 
National Sculptors Society, the Ameri- 
can Painters, and he belonged to many 
clubs in Chicago, and the Harvard Club 
in New York. Quiet and unassuming, 
in nature truly modest, he grew in char- 
acter, developing always forward, per- 
sonally, and in his profession of archi- 
tecture, to rare attainment and accom- 
plishment. He was devoted to Chicago, 
and he always looked forward to its 
future as one of the greatest and most 
beautiful cities in the world. Many of 
the hopes he wished to see realized, he, 
with his own hands and brain, brought 
into actual being. Outside of his work 
his chief interest was in service for the 
Military Training Camps. He died 
Feb. 10, 1924, after a painful illness of 
many months. To his bedside were 
brought problems affecting the great 
enterprises which were being built in 
various cities, and to all of them he con- 
tinued, as long as he lived, to give his 
loving care. He never married. He 
left, surviving him, his mother and his 
sister, Miss Mary Louise Anderson. — 
Frank Witten McDonald was born at 
Carrollton, Mo., Nov. 9, 1869. He died 
suddenly at Columbus, Ohio, April 4, 
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1924. His early life was passed in Kan- 
sas City, where his father, the late Wit- 
ten McDonald, was proprietor of the 
Kansas City Times and president of the 
First National Bank. He was prepared 
for college at the Kansas City High 
School, and during his college course be- 
longed to the Institute of 1770 and 
other societies, and played football on 
his Class team. Family affairs com- 
pelled him to leave shortly before the 
end of his course. On the Kansas City 
Times he worked up from a reporter to 
chief editorial writer. He then spent 
eleven years in railroad work, being at 
the end of that time industrial commis- 
sioner of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad Company, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. During the 
earthquake and fire of 1906, he was a 
member of the committee for the recon- 
struction of that city. For seventeen 
years he was appraiser of real estate for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Company 
of New York, having all the territory 
west of Pittsburgh. He traveled widely 
in that section, and everywhere he went 
he had friends and was devoted to the 
interests of Harvard. His work en- 
tailed great responsibility, required a 
high order of judgment, and he did 
everything remarkably well. No one 
enjoyed more than he the frequent 
meetings of classmates in Chicago, 
New York, and Boston. Dec. 4, 1895, 
he was married to Maud Goodridge, at 
Kansas City. His widow and his two 
children, Frank W., Jr., and Charlotte, 
who is now Mrs. Herbert Johnson, sur- 
vive him. He was a true gentleman, a 
useful, high-minded and patriotic citi- 
zen, and a devoted friend. 


1893 
SamvueEt F. BatcuEeLDER, See. 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston 
Ballou is secretary, and Dibblee sec- 
ond vice-president, of the Harvard 


Club of San Francisco, “‘helping,’”’ as 
the former writes, “‘to guide the des- 
tinies of what, for publicity purposes, 
we call the Western Outpost of Harvard 
Influence.” Address 1416 Matson 
Building, San Francisco. — R. B. 
Brown reports his only Eastern address 
as care of Dr. J. M. Berry, 35 Elk 
Street, Albany, N.Y. In the course of 
his travels he has reached Reno, Nev. 
He writes: “‘Made some wonderfully 
good vino rosa from California grapes 
last autumn, but my friends lapped up 
most of it. So now I say (if I can) lips 
that lap licker may never lap mine. I 
am engaged in bringing the English 
classics up to date. How’s this for fixing 
‘The Deserted Village’ so the young 
can see the point? — 
Milwaukee, loveliest village of the plain, 
Where hops and malt juice cheered the laboring 
swain! 
Ill fares the land, to ignorant freaks a prey, 
Where crime accumulates and hops decay?” 
— Converse has written a continuous 
full orchestral score to be played during 
the exhibition of the “‘movie”’ Puritan 
Passions, taking about an hour and a 
half. The first performance was given 
by the orchestra of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, at Jordan Hall, 
Boston, Dec. 18, 1923. This marks a 
new departure in musical forms — “the 
first instance of the composition of an 
entirely original symphonic score by a 
composer of distinction, to accompany 
a film or photo-play.’’ — Falk has been 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
U.S.A. His address continues to be care 
of The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wis. — Gade is on a six months’ leave 
of absence from his post as Norwegian 
Minister at Rio de Janeiro, spending 
part of his time in America and part in 
Norway. He visited the Secretary in 
March and gave a most interesting ac- 
count of his work,— Hand has been a 
member of the Policy Committee of 
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Mr. Bok’s “‘American Peace Award” 
prize, for which 22,165 “plans” were 
submitted. — J. C. Hoppin has been 
elected a member of the Hellenic Soci- 
ety of London, Eng. His permanent ad- 
dress is care of C. H. Fiske, 26 Central 
Street, Boston. — Jaggar has tempo- 
rarily deserted his ‘“‘ Volcano House”’ at 
Hawaii, and is spending several months 
in this country, engaged in lecturing 
and the preparation of a book on his 
specialty. During April he lectured in 
Chicago, Boston, and New York, on 
“Volcano Studies and the Tokio 
Earthquake.” His best present address 
is 73 West 92d Street, New York City. 
— Lapsley has been appointed one of 
the trustees of the Harvard House at 
Stratford-on-Avon, England. His ad- 
dress remains Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Eng. — Larrabee, ex-president 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club and 
chairman of its Guide-Book Commit- 
tee, gave an illustrated lecture at the 
Harvard Club of Boston, Jan. 9, 1924, 
on ‘‘Paths and Camps in the White 
Mountains.” — Martin has changed 
his address (and that of the Associated 
Press) to 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. — W. C. Moore has re- 
signed his position as superintendent of 
schools at Newburyport on account of 
overwork, and has been spending the 
winter at 22 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
— Pearson has recently published ‘‘A 
Business Man in Uniform,”’ being a life 
of Colonel R. C. Bolling, formerly gen- 
eral solicitor of the United States Steel 
Corporation and an outstanding figure 
in the story of American aviation at 
the beginning of the War. —L. N. 
Roberts, not heard from for the recent 
Class Report, has been located at the 
Chateau de Siros, Par Lescar, Basses 
Pyrénées, France, where mail is safely 
received. — Vaughan reports: “On Jan. 
20, 1924, I am legving the Geologi- 
cal Survey at Washington to assume 
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the directorship of the Scripps Institu- 
tion of the University of California, at 
La Jolla, Cal. Please change my ad- 
dress accordingly.’’ — Villard has pub- 
lished a book entitled “Some News- 
papers and Newspapermen.”’ As man- 
ager for twenty-one years of the New 
York Evening Post and at present edi- 
tor of The Nation, he has collected 
many pungent comments on the press 
of this country. 


1894 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

The committee in charge of the 30th 
celebration has made the following gen- 
eral plans: Monday afternoon, June 16, 
members are to meet at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, and in the evening 
those who wish will enjoy an informal 
dinner at the Harvard Club. The Field 
Day is to take place on Tuesday, June 
17, at George Lee’s with a dinner in the 
evening at the Norfolk Hunt Club. 
On Wednesday, June 18, a luncheon is 
scheduled in Cambridge for wives and 
children as well as the men of the Class; 
’94 will then attend the Yale-Harvard 
baseball game. After that, the men will 
go to Wellesley for the annual dinner at 
Sydney Williams’, while it is planned 
that the ladies dine by themselves, 
at George Cushing’s house. On 
Thursday, June 19, the Class holds 
its Commencement reunion as usual in 
Stoughton 23. A circular giving full 
details is now being prepared. — An in- 
formal dinner of the Class was held 
April 11 at the Harvard Club of Boston. 
The occasion was graced by an address 
given by F. E. Frothingham to all the 
members of the club on ‘‘The Muscle 
Shoals Problem — Its History, Its Rela- 
tion to the South, and to National 
Policy.” — Percy Francis Leland died 
at Holliston Feb. 1, 1924, after an illness 
of several months. He was prepared for 
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college at Phillips-Exeter Academy and 
was a member of the Class during our 
Freshman year. On leaving it, he opened 
in Boston an office for the sale of real 
estate, eventually becoming one of the 
most widely known brokers in country 
real estate in New England. He was 
affiliated with the Massachusetts Real 
Estate Exchange, was a member of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the 
Framingham Board of Trade, the 
School Board of Holliston, and a trustee 
of the Holliston Savings Bank. In 1894 
at Holliston, he married Minnie Eliza 
Talbot, who, with three children, sur- 
vives him. — Freeman Lamprey Lowell 
died Feb. 21, 1924, in the sanatorium of 
Dr. R. D. Young, ’94, after an illness of 
some months. He prepared at Somer- 
ville High School, and, after graduation 
at Harvard, studied at the Medical 
School, obtaining the M.D. in 1900. He 
was house officer at the Cambridge 
Hospital in 1901, and bacteriologist to 
the Board of Health of the City of 
Somerville, 1901-02. He practised in 
Somerville and in Harwich until 1906. 
At that time he took up the work which 
will ever be identified with his name as 
Superintendent of the South End Dis- 
pensary and Hospital, 2A Milford 
Street, Boston. His life was spent 
among the poor who gave him the title 
of the “Little Doctor Around the 
Corner.” In the summer of 1918, he 
spent six weeks with the Harvard 
R.O.T.C. and played first cornet in the 
band. His cornet was for many years a 
feature of the celebrations of 94. In 
1902, at West Somerville, he married 
Rominia D. Gifford who died Nov., 
1906. At Beverly, May 29, 1912, he 
married Lillian Lovell Herron, who sur- 
vives him. — Frank Tracy Griswold 
died in Philadelphia Feb. 26, 1924, 
after an attack of pneumonia lasting 
four days. He was prepared for college 
at the Penn Charter School, Phila- 


delphia, and on leaving college engaged 
in manufacture, later becoming a part- 
ner in the firm of Charles Feron & Co., 
bankers and brokers. During the War 
he entered foreign service with the 
American Red Cross in 1918, and 
served with distinction before and after 
the Armistice as assistant manager of 
the Northern Intermediate Zone with 
the rank of captain. In 1910, he mar- 
ried Alice Littleton, of Philadelphia, 
who, with two children, survives him. 
— Neils Lavrids Jensen Gron died at 
Copenhagen April 25, 1924. He had re- 
cently suffered from hemorrhage of the 
brain. He prepared for Harvard at va- 
rious schools and Penn College, Gettys- 
burg. After graduation, he spent two 
years in traveling and, in 1896, was 
chairman of the Scandinavian Depart- 
ment of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. He was greatly interested in 
international affairs, traveling widely 
throughout the world, and organizing in 
1907 a society known as “ Potentia”’ 
formed for the purpose, as he described 
it, of “‘affording an opportunity to men 
of recognized position and ability of all 
countries to exercise a just and weighty 
influence on public affairs.” He en- 
gaged in Danish as well as American 
politics and later studied at Oxford. 
He married Madeline Ellen Marsters at 
London, Eng., May 7, 1912. They 
were divorced in 1922; in 1923 he mar- 
ried Sadie Gowan Dusenbury. He had 
one child, a son, by his first wife. — 
Ethelwyn McGeorge Schoff, wife of 
Wilfred H. Schoff, died at Philadelphia. 
Feb. 10, 1924, after a surgical opera- 
tion. She is survived by her husband 
and five daughters. — A committee ap- 
pointed by vote of the Class at its meet- 
ing of June 20, 1923, and consisting of 
L. Davis, E. K. Rand, B. G. Waters, 
and R. Homans, chairman, has sent out 
an announcement to the Class with re- 
gard to a fund to be established in mem- 
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ory of Endicott Peabody Saltonstall. It 
is the intention to bestow part of the in- 
come of this fund as an annual money 
prize upon that Senior in Harvard Col- 
lege proposing to enter the Harvard 
Law School who shall be considered 
best fitted by intellect, character, and 
physique to be influenced by Salton- 
stall’s example. Subscriptions should 
be sent to the treasurer, G. C. Lee, 44 
State Street, Boston. — G. T. Weitzel 
is secretary of the American Law Insti- 
tute established in the District of 
Columbia. — C. T. Bond has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Maryland 
to fill a vacancy of the Court of Appeals 
in that State until the next election in 
November, 1926. This court, the high- 
est in Maryland, consists of eight 
judges, the section represented by Bond 
being the City of Baltimore. He has re- 
ceived from the press various congratu- 
lations on his appointment including one 
from the Afro-American, of Baltimore. 
— J. T. Kilbreth has been decorated by 
the Italian Government and made an 
officer of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, in recognition of his services in 
bringing about between the world’s 
producers of raw sulphur an agreement 
which has stabilized the industry. — 
Rev. C. R. Stetson, rector of Trinity 
Church, New York City, preached in 
Appleton Chapel April 6.— Philip 
Cabot delivered in Sanders Theatre, 
April 23, the Ingersoll Lecture on the 
Immortality of Man. — M. W. Croll is 
chairman of a committee of the Modern 
Language Association of America cre- 
ated to attempt a standardization of 
metrical notation. — C. Abbe, Jr., is 
Assistant Professor of Economics at the 
College of the City of New York, teach- 
ing the economic geography of the 
United States and Europe, and, since 
1921, 


September, geology. —C. D. 


Rouillard, of Topsham, Me., son of 
Rev. G. F. Rouillard, has been ap- 
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pointed to the Longfellow Scholarship 
of Bowdoin College with the privilege of 
studying Romance Languages at Har- 
vard. — A symphonic suite entitled 
“Stevensoniana,” composed by E. B. 
Hill, was presented by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its concerts of 
March 21 and 22. The criticisms in the 
papers were highly favorable. — Pro- 
fessor E. D. Starbuck, of the University 
of Iowa, delivered an address April 22, 
as one of the exercises of Visitation 
Week at the Harvard Theological 
School on ‘‘ What can be done to im- 
prove the theological curriculum.” — 
The Secretary is anxious to secure cor- 
rect addresses of: R. D. Blanpied, E. B. 
Bloss, W. Cobb, Macpherson Fraser, 
M.S. Hyman, E. E. Reardon, and J. C. 
Watson. — Of our foreign members, 
the Secretary has recently heard from 
Stoyan Vatralsky, who would like to 
secure an engagement as lecturer to 
finance his expenses in coming on to our 
30th. His address is: Krasnoselo, near 
Sofia, Bulgaria. — Shigehiko Miyoshi 
has been several times in the vicinity of 
the Secretary’s clutches, but never 
quite within them. C. L. Chandler, cu- 
rator of South American History and 
Literature in the Harvard College Li- 
brary, writes that while he was United 
States Vice-consul at Tamsui, Formosa, 
in 1907, Myoshi was secretary of the 
Office of the Governor-General of that 
island, and presented Mr. Chandler 
with a large monkey named Benjamin 
Franklin. Myoshi is at present holding 
some important position in the Jap- 
anese Government at Tokyo. The Sec- 
retary would welcome further details. 


1895 
Freperic H. Nasn, See. 
30 State St., Boston 
Will Classmates please assist the Sec- 
retary in collecting news by sending 
him voluntarily any items which they 
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think may be of interest? — Charles 
Hamilton Baker died April 2, 1924, in 
New York City. He had never been 
very closely associated with his Class, 
and had been numbered among the 
“missing” for years. The Secretary 
heard with sorrow of his death through 
a letter from his brother. — William 
Emerson writes: “On the job at M.I.T, 
Placed in charge of General Studies as 
well as Architecture. Busy!” — R. R. 
Gardner in the fall of 1921 came back to 
winter in Boston. Since then he has 
returned to his “‘old trade”’ of teaching 
piano and singing, and has served as 
assistant music critic on the Herald. — 
F. H. Nash has recently returned from a 
two months’ trip through Italy. — S. W. 
Phillips and Ellerton James are still 
keeping an office together. They have 
from 10 Post-Office Square, 
where they have been for twenty years, 
to 24 Milk Street, Boston. — W. W. 
Rockwell has just finished a sabbatical 


moved 


year, which he spent mostly abroad in 
France, Germany, and England. — H. 
A. L. Sand studied art in New York 
until last winter. Then he decided to 
travel and got as far as California. “I 
am starting off for Arizona this week,” 
he writes, “but I expect to return in 
May, and shall probably spend the 
summer at Nantucket as usual.’”’ — H. 
W. Smith, of Tahiti, 
nounces his intention of changing his 


Papeete, an- 
address to Boston for a cheery evening 
next fall. — Julius Sternfeld is presi- 
dent of the Woodley Country Club, 
Montgomery, Ala. Besides this, he be- 
lieves that he holds the proud distinc- 
tion of being the only member of ’95 
blessed with twins. He does not give 
the date of their birth, but their names 
are Robert and Gene Sternfeld. — 
Robert Walcott has been made chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Boston Plan- 
ning Federation, a voluntary associa- 
tion of the planning boards established 
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in the Metropolitan area. —H. P. 
Walker has sold his farm in Hudson and 
moved to 11 Grant Avenue, Newton 
Center. — R. D. Wrenn writes: “The 
Christmas greetings from the Class 
Committee reached me to-day (Feb. 15) 
in British East Africa, where I am 
spending ten weeks in an endeavor to 
bag some big game. We saw elephant 
to-day, but they escaped into impass- 
able country. Up to date we have 
killed lion, buffalo, rhinoceros, and at 
least a dozen varieties of the smaller 
game. Will return on March 15. Give 
my best to the Class Committee.” — 
H. H. Yeames had his sabbatical year, 
1922-23, which he spent in Europe — 
chiefly Italy, Greece, and England. 
Now he is making his home with W. P. 
Woodman, ’95, of Geneva, N.Y. — 
Robert Livermore Manning, LL.B. ’98, 
of Manchester, N.H., was killed in an 
accident on the afternoon of Feb. 11, 
1924. The circumstances of his death 
were extremely tragic. Shortly before 
midday, in company with his two 
brothers, Charles B. Manning, ’98, 
Francis B. Manning, ’16, and a friend, 
Ralph D. Reed, he started from Man- 
chester by rail for a few days’ snowshoe- 
ing in the Lake Tarlton district. In the 
late afternoon the group left the train at 
a flag station between Plymouth and 
Woodsville, N.H., walking thence north 
toward the trail that would take them 
to their destination. In the knowledge 
that there was no regularly scheduled 
train to make such a course perilous 
they followed the railroad track, and so 
proceeding in a high gale and blinding 
swirl of snow were struck from behind 
by the locomotive of a special train 
which was bearing Henry Ford, the 
automobile manufacturer, from Boston 
to Montreal. The three Manning broth- 
ers, all married men, were killed and 
their companion severely injured. The 
special train proceeded without stop- 
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ping until it reached Woodsville, when, 
according to press reports, the occu- 
pants of the train first learned of the 
tragedy. The bodies of the men were 
recovered by the crew of a later north- 
bound train. Robert Manning was 
born at Annapolis, Md., Jan. 20, 1872. 
From both branches of his family he 
inherited traditions of patriotism and 
service to country which strongly af- 
fected his character. He fitted for Har- 
vard at the Riverview Military Acad- 
emy, Poughkeepsie, and came _ to 
Cambridge with a very considerable 
reputation for prowess in athletic 
sports, though his participation in them 
at college was limited to rowing on his 
Class crew. He was a member of the 
Institute of 1770 and of the D.K.E. In 
1898, Manning began his law practice in 
Manchester with the firm of Burnham, 
Brown & Warren, and in 1902 became 
a partner. His subsequent practice in- 
volved work in tribunals all the way 
from local justice courts to the United 
States Supreme Court. He was a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Legislature 
in 1907 and followed the leadership of 
Robert P. Bass, ’96, in the fight against 
political conditions then existing in 
New Hampshire. With Manning’s phi- 
losophy of public service it was inevi- 
table that he should be strongly at- 
tracted to and influenced by the career 
and character of Roosevelt. As he 
himself put it, he followed the late 
President, in politics, “to the last 
ditch.”” In June, 1916, he attended the 
Officers’ Training Camp at Plattsburg 
and in the following year was about to 
enter the regular service when the dis- 
covery that he was afflicted with what 
he himself described as ‘a private 
war” prevented him; and he was com- 
pelled to spend nearly two years living 
out of doors and fighting the personal 
enemy. He was married Oct. 23, 1900, 
to Frances Fay Sawyer, of Manchester. 


~ 
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They had one daughter, Margaret, born 
in 1903. Of those with whom college 
years brought him in association Bob 
Manning won quickly the regard and 
affection. He never forfeited them. 
Loyalty to his friends and devotion to 
his ideals were fundamental. He was 
intolerant of all shamming and pre- 
tence. He loved outdoor life, canoe- 
ing, snowshoeing, mountain-climbing. 
“Four walls all day are several too 
many,” he said in his last Class Report. 
No four walls will place limit on the lov- 
ing memories of Manning cherished by 


his friends. N. W. B. 


1896 
J.J. Hayes, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

E. W. Ames has opened a shop-office 
at 44 West 47th Street, New York City, 
under the name “America — South of 
U.S.,”’ which will specialize in publica- 
tions about South America, Mexico, 
Central America, and the West In- 
dies. — E. H. Colpitts, formerly with the 
Western Electric Company, is now Assist- 
ant Vice-President, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 195 Broad- 
way, New York City, in the Depart- 
ment of Development and Research. — 
— Harold Edwards is connected with 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion, 147 Milk Street, Boston. — Alfred 
Rodman is connected with B. J. Baker 
& Co., Inc., investment securities, 209 
Washington Street, Boston, and Harold 
Selfridge is connected with the same 
concern. — C. N. Wheeler is president 
of Charles Cory & Son, electrical en- 
gineers and contractors, 182-187 Varick 
Street, New York City, and his address 
is 512 Belleville Avenue, Glen Ridge, 
N.J. — G. N. Lewis, Professor of Phys- 
ical Chemistry in the University of 
California, has been elected by the Jury 
of Award to receive the Willard Gibbs 
Medal of the Chicago Section of the 
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American Chemical Society. — A. R. 
Sherriff is chairman of the Chicago Bar 
Association Committee on relations of 
the press to judicial proceedings. He 
recently delivered a lecture which has 
been printed in pamphlet form, on 
““Newspapers and the Courts,”’ before 
the Medill School of Journalism of 
Northwestern University, Chicago. — 
The Class will hold its usual annual 
outing on the afternoon and evening of 
Friday, June 13, at some club in the 
vicinity of Boston. Stoughton 20 is re- 
served for the Class on Commencement 
Day and luncheon will be served in the 
Alumni Tent in the Yard. 


1897 
Rocer L. Scare, Acting See. 
2 Park St., Boston 

Among the ’97 men acting on the 
various committees to report at the 
meeting in Detroit, Mich., on June 5, 6, 
and 7, 1924, are the following: Com- 
mittee on Schools — E. H. Wells, New 
York City, C. A. King, Brooklyn; Com- 
mittee on Appointment Offices — P. S. 
Straus, chairman, New York City; 
Committee on War Memorial — A. G. 
Thacher, vice-chairman, New York 
City, J. E. Gregg, Hampton, Va.; Com- 
mittee on the Needs of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry — Eugene DuPont, 
Greenville, Del.; Special Committee on 
Employment Service — P. S. Straus, 
New York City; Committee on Dormi- 
tory Requirements and Relations of the 
Graduate School —C. N. Goodwin, 
LL.B., Chicago. — Holworthy 3 has 
been reserved for the Class of ’97 on 
Commencement Day, June 19. While 
it is planned to continue the present 
custom of joining in the Alumni Spread 
in the Yard, it seemed wise to secure 
this room as a convenient place for 
members to meet. As the years go on, 
it will be increasingly convenient to 
have a room where members can sit and 


chat together and rest before proceed- 
ing to the Commencement Exercises, 
and it may seem wise later to revert to 
the old plan of having a simple spread 
in the room rather than to depend on 
the Alumni spread which at times is 
overcrowded. — R. P. Angier, Dean of 
Freshmen at Yale University, was one 
of the speakers at the annual dinner of 
the Harvard Club at Washington, 
D.C., held on Feb. 19 at the Racquet 
Club. — A memorial tablet to William 
Huntington Sanders was unveiled at 
the Milton Academy Chapel, Feb. 12, 
1924. Sanders, who graduated from 
Milton Academy in 1892, lost his life in 
the Spanish War. He was a member of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s troop of Rough 
Riders and he died at Santiago, Cuba. 
The tablet is a gift by his brother, 
Thomas Sanders, Milton Academy, ’01, 
Harvard, ’05. — H. K. Stanley is chap- 
lain at Fort Stanton, N.M.— A. A. 
Sprague, of Chicago, is the Democratic 
candidate for United States Senator 
from Illinois. He was nominated in the 
primary on April 8. Sprague has been 
for many years with Sprague, Warner 
& Co., manufacturers and wholesale 
grocers, Chicago, and is an officer of 
many financial and other institutions in 
that city. He served overseas during 
the War and rosd& to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, 341st Infantry. — 
Monell Sayre has recently published in 
pamphlet form an article on the “Re- 
vival of Christianity through the 
Power of Preaching.” It is the sub- 
stance of an address which he gave be- 
fore the Chapter of Washington Cathe- 
dral at its meeting in October, 1923. — 
Howard Robard Hughes died at Hous- 
ton, Texas, Jan. 13, 1924. After leaving 
college he studied for a while at the 
Law School of Iowa State University 
and then began the practice of the law. 
Subsequently he went to Colorado and 
took up silver mining. In 1901 he went 
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to Texas and gave his attention to the 
oil business. He invented an oil drill, 
now widely used, and organized a com- 
pany, Sharp & Hughes, of Houston, to 
manufacture it. The firm subsequently 
became the Hughes Tool Company of 
which he was president, general man- 
ager, and owner. During the War he 
invented a horizontal boring machine 
for undermining enemy strongholds and 
artillery positions. In 1904 he married 
Miss Allene Gano, who died a few years 
ago. He is survived by a son, and a 
brother, Rupert Hughes, a well-known 
author. — Clarence Sydney Morse died 
at San Angelo, Texas, April 7, 1924. 
He was a musician. From 1900 to 1904 
he was director of music at a prepara- 
Plata, Md., and 
organist and choir director at Christ 
Episcopal Church there. He next went 
to Lancaster, Texas, and then to Ow- 


tory school at La 


ensboro, Ky., where he held director- 
ships in music. In 1906 he went to San 
Angelo, Texas, where he was for two 
years director of music at the Collegiate 
Institute and musical 
director at the First Methodist Church. 
In 1908 he organized the San Angelo 
School of Music which he directed until 
his death. 


organist and 


He had written a number of 
musical compositions. He was not mar- 
ried. 


1899 
ArtTuHuR Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
The following is the tentative pro- 
gram for the celebration of our 25th 
Anniversary in June: Sunday, June 15: 
10.30 to 12.30 a.m. Register at Harvard 
Union; distribution of badges, tickets, 
etc. 1 p.m. Luncheon at Harvard 
Union. 


After luncheon: addresses on 
changes in College and University in 
last twenty-five years. Visits to Wide- 
ner Library and other points of inter- 
est. 5 p.m. Services, Appleton Chapel, 
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conducted by members of the Class. 
6 p.m. Tea at President Lowell's house. 
7.30 p.m. Arrangements will be made 
for those who wish to dine together at 
Brookline Country Club. Monday, 
June 16: 9 to 10 a.m. (Men.) Leave 
Freshman dormitories for Cohasset. 
There will be tennis, golf, baseball, 
swimming, band, etc. Luncheon will be 
at the Cohasset Golf Club. Late after- 
noon will be spent at “The Glades.” 
Swimming and clambake. 10 a.m. 
(Wives.) Leave Freshman dormitories 
for North Shore. Lunch, visit gardens 
and return Freshman 
5 p.m. Evening, guests of members of 
Class at Needham. 10 a.m. (Juniors.) 
Leave Freshman dormitories for Mar- 
blehead. Clambake, swimming, sailing, 
tennis, etc. Evening, guests of members 
of Class at Needham. Tuesday, June 
17 (Class Day): 10.30 a.m. Meet at 
Howard Coonley’s, Milton. Gymkhana 
for Juniors. 1 p.m. Luncheon. 3 P.M. 
Meet at Freshman dormitories, whence 
proceed to Stadium. 6.30 p.m. Spread 
and dance at Harvard Union. Wednes- 
day, June 18: 10 a.m. Meet at Fresh- 
man dormitories. There will be games, 


dormitories at 


water sports, etc., at Soldiers’ Field and 
Boat House. Harvard-Yale 
game, Soldiers’ Field. Evening. Din- 
ner for wives and older Juniors will be 
at the Brookline Country Club. Din- 
ner for men at Harvard Club. Thurs- 
day, June 19 (Commencement): Com- 
mencement Exercises at Cambridge. 
Friday, June 20: The anniversary will 
end on Thursday, but the Ticket Com- 
mittee will procure tickets for those 
boat-race. — 


Lunch. 


wishing to attend the 
A. E. Newhall is with the Bennington 
Duster Company, East Boston. He 
still lives at 5 Tinesbury Terrace, 
Lynn. — There will be a serious delay 
in the publication of the Class Report, 
owing to illness of the Secretary. 
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1900 
ArTHUR DrinKWATER, Sec. 
993 Charles River Road, Cambridge 

In accordance with the plans recently 
submitted by the Class Committee to 
the Class for the election of a new Class 
Committee, a nominating committee of 
seven members has been appointed to 
nominate candidates for the Class Com- 
mittee. The nominating committee, 
consisting of Conrad Hobbs, chairman, 
George Nichols, Dr. C. S. Oakman, A. 
M. Goodridge, C. H. Morrill, G. C. 
Kimball, and D. G. Harris, will propose 
the names of fourteen men as candi- 
dates for a Class Committee to be com- 
posed of seven, of whom two shall be 
from New England, two from New 
York State, and three from other parts 
of the country. The plans for a Class 
gathering on Saturday, April 12, in 
New York City, were carried through 
very successfully. Under the supervi- 
sion of C. O. Swain about twelve men 
went by special tug to Bayonne, N.J., 
and inspected the Standard Oil Refin- 
ery there. On their return they went 
through the building of the New York 
World, guided by Ralph Pulitzer. Then 
came the dinner at the Harvard Club 
attended by about forty-five men. D. 
G. Harris presided. F. L. Higginson 
spoke about the plans for the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Fund. N. F. Ayer 
spoke about the proposed organization 
P. J. Sachs 
gave an extremely interesting account 
of conditions at Harvard in the Chem- 


of a new Class Committee. 


istry, Fine Arts, and Business Depart- 
ments, and explained about the special 
fund now being raised by the Com- 
mittee of which Bishop Lawrence is 
chairman. G. C. 
from 


Kimball appeared 
Pittsburgh and G. A. Morison 


Milwaukee with messages from 
their respective cities and interesting 
comments on the 
Alumni Association. 


from 


of the 
The dinner was 


activities 
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most enjoyable. The committee in 
charge was L. B. Brown, chairman, T. 
Crimmins, C. O. Swain, and W. P. 
Macleod. — Nov. 8, 1923, about thirty 
members of the Class attended the per- 
formance of Cyrano de Bergerac, played 
by Walter Hampden, 1900, at the 
National Theatre, New York City. A 
number of the members were accom- 
panied by their wives. After the play 
the party had a dance at the Ritz and 
an opportunity to meet Walter Hamp- 
den and his wife. The evening was a 
very pleasant one in every way. — W. 
H. Armstrong’s home address is 7 Lin- 
neean Street, Cambridge. He has been 
taking a course in the Graduate School 
in landscape architecture, specializing 
in city planning. — N. F. Ayer has been 
elected commodore of the Eastern 
Yacht Club. — H. B. Baldwin’s ad- 
dress is 56 Rutland Square, Boston. — 
J. H. Bufford’s business address is 81 
Toxteth Street, Brookline. W. M. 
Chadbourne is a member of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs Committee on 
Appointment Offices. — A. Corstvet’s 
address is care of Thomas Corstvet, 
R. R. 1, Muskogee Center, Wis. — D. 
F. Davis is a member of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs Committee on the War 
Memorial. — W. S. Davis has pub- 
lished ‘Life on a Medieval Barony” 
(Harper): A picture of a typical feudal 





community in the thirteenth century. 
— O. D. Evans, who has been assistant 
director of Vocational Education in 
charge of the Continuation Schools in 
the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has resigned that posi- 
tion to join the staff of the National 
Transportation Institute, Washington, 
D.C. — B. A. G. Fuller has published 
** History of Greek Philosophy”’ (Holt): 
Thales to Democritus; a student’s edi- 
tion. — S. P. Goddard has been elected 
first vice-president of the Harvard Club 
of St. Louis, Mo. — A. W. Hollis, who 
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is one of the officers of Hollis, Perrin & 
Kirkpatrick, Inc., insurance, has moved 
his office to 40 Broad Street, Boston. — 
G. C. Kimball is a member of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs Committee on 
Service to the University. — E. Mal- 
linckrodt, Jr., is president of the 
Harvard Club of St. Louis, Mo. He is 
also a member of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs Committee on the Needs of 
the Department of Chemistry. — G. A. 
Morison is chairman of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs Special Committee on 
Employment Service, and is a member 
of the Committee on Appointment 
Offices. — W. Phillips has been ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Belgium. His 
diplomatic service has been as follows: 
After leaving Harvard Law School he 
went to London as private secretary to 
Ambassador Choate. In 1905 he went 
to the legation in Peking. In 1907 he 
became assistant to the Third Assistant 
Secretary of State. In 1909 he was ap- 
pointed Third Assistant Secretary and 
in that year went to London as Secre- 
tary of the Embassy. In 1912 he be- 
came Regent of Harvard College and 
two years later was again appointed 
Third Assistant Secretary of State. In 
1914 he was chairman of the National 
Exposition Commission to represent 
the Government at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. In 1917 he became First 
Assistant Secretary of State. In 1920 
he was appointed Minister to the 
Netherlands. In 1922 he became 
Under-Secretary of State. — F. Rawle, 
Jr.’s, business address is 215 South 
5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. —R. L. 
Reed’s address is 3477 Mission Avenue, 
San Diego, Cal. —E. E. Sanborn is 


treasurer of the Southern California 
Harvard Club. — W. D. Lambert had 
an article on ‘‘ Mathematics and Geo- 
physics” in the Jan. 11, 1924, issue of 
Science. — F. Hopkins is secretary of 
Money, a magazine for publicists, 1165 
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Broadway, New York City. — Thomas 
Wentworth Peirce died suddenly Nov. 
22, 1923, while riding with the Myopia 
Drag Hounds near his own land in 
Topsfield. He complained of feeling 
faint, slid off his horse, lay down, and 
closed his eyes. He died as a sportsman 
would wish, in the full glow and vigor of 
life, playing the game he loved. There 
was no better comrade than Tom 
Peirce. He was a true lover of the out- 
door world and all that it means. From 
his boyhood he camped whenever he 
had the chance, and his trips in the 
woods were among his happiest times. 
To sleep in a tent under the stars was 
utter joy to him always. In business, he 
was treasurer of the Doten-Dunton 
Desk Company and of Fiske & Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of brick and build- 
ing materials. At Topsfield he ran a 
dairy farm. He felt keenly his obliga- 
tions as a landowner and believed that 
fields should not lie idle. In spite of his 
busy life he gave much time and 
thought to his farm. He had always 
lived there and to him the old place 
meant something very vital. Each 
spring he planted evergreens through 
his woods and he kept a small nursery 
of them for this purpose. It was a mat- 
ter of pride to him that the land would 
pass to his sons in better condition than 
it had come to him. During the World 
War his eyesight prevented his enlist- 
ing. With a high sense of duty he felt 
that he should “carry on’”’ at his usual 
post until he could qualify for a front- 
line job. He never gave up trying to 
obtain this, but seldom spoke of the 
sacrifice it meant to him to stay behind. 
As a means of preparedness he threw 
himself whole-heartedly into the work 
of the Massachusetts State Guard, en- 
listing in the Machine Gun Company of 
the 15th Regiment, made up of Tops- 
field and Boxford men. In this he rose 
from private to second lieutenant and 
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served through the Boston police strike. 
He was a capable and efficient officer, 
much beloved by his men. Through the 
many hard places of his life he carried 
himself with dignity and courage, and 
showed always a straightforward hon- 
esty that has left its mark with all those 
with whom he worked and played. 
Into whatever he undertook he put 
keen enthusiasm, and was always ready 
to do his share to the best of his power. 
He was a true sportsman, a loyal friend, 
a genial comrade. Aug. 7, 1909, he 
married Miss Gabrielle M. Dexter. 
His sons are Thomas W., Jr., Stanley 
D., John W., Robert K., and James B. 


1901 
Josepu O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Association of Fathers and Sons 
of 1901 held its third luncheon of the 
year on Friday, Feb. 29, 1924, at Gore 
Hall, Cambridge. The following sons 
were present: Christopher Conlin, ’24, 
William E. Stilwell, Jr., ’25, Oliver 
Shaw, ’25, Rodney H. Jackson, ’26, 
John H. Watson, ’26, Brainerd R. 
Taylor, Jr., 26, Cornelius DuBois, ’26, 
William T. Reid, $d, ’27, Thomas G. 
Wheelock, ’27, Gilbert B. Hart, ’27, 
and John W. Herr, ’27. The following 
fathers were present: C. F. Shaw, T. W. 
Little, H. F. Beal, J. O. Procter, Jr., 
R. E. Goodwin, James Lawrence, D. D., 
Evans and W. T. Foster. The Sons 
have elected the following officers: 
President, William T. Reid, 8d, ’27, of 
Brookline; vice-president, Gilbert B. 
Hart, ’27, of Garden City, Long Island, 
N.Y.; secretary, Rodney H. Jackson, 
26, of New York City. The Associa- 
tion held a luncheon during vacation 
week in New York City at the Harvard 
Club April 19, 1924. The swimming 
pool at the Club was available during 
the morning and a most enjoyable 
luncheon was held at the Club House, 
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after which James Lawrence, who is in 
charge of the Association, and who 
came to New York especially for the 
occasion, spoke to the boys. — May 17, 
1924, the Fathers and Sons of ’87, ’96, 
’97, 99, and ’02 joined with the Fathers 
and Sons of ’01 at the Newell Boat 
House near Soldiers’ Field in Cam- 
bridge. There were baseball and other 
sports and the Freshmen Dormitories 
were visited. Also prominent members 
of the Harvard Faculty addressed the 
gathering. Luncheon was served at the 
Boat House, after which a procession 
was formed to march to the Harvard- 
Princeton baseball game at Soldiers’ 
Field. Mothers and daughters joined 
the Fathers and Sons at the game, 
where special sections were reserved for 
the various classes. — The Class held 
a dinner in the Msculapian Room of the 
Harvard Club of Boston, 374 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, April 30, 1924, 
in honor of Major C. C. Davis, who 
gave an account of his four years’ ex- 
perience in the Near East as director of 
the American Red Cross. His talk, il- 
lustrated by numerous lantern slides, 
centred about Constantinople, where 
he was in the midst of events following 
the successes of the Bolsheviks in Rus- 
sia and the Turks in Asia Minor. A 
large number of classmates attended 
the dinner, and in addition the Sons of 
1901 now in college were invited and 
most of them were present. The occa- 
sion was most delightful and enjoy- 
able. — A. G. Alley, Jr., is an assistant 
in Government at Harvard. — Meyer 
Bloomfield is in the diplomatic service 
of the United States in Europe. — O. 
W. Branch was appointed April 12, 
1924, Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court of the State of New Hampshire. 
He is the youngest man ever named for 
such a high position. His term of office 
is for twenty-five years. He is married, 
his wife having been Isabelle Dow 
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Hoyle, of Rochester, N.Y. They have 
two children, a son and a daughter. — 
H. T. Bull has been promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel of cavalry in the 
United States Army and assigned to the 
General Command and Staff School at 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. — Courtenay 
Crocker, of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, has been appointed a member of the 
Massachusetts Committee for the Pro- 
motion of Safety. — A. P. Crosby is a 
member of the Election Committee and 
Francis Prescott is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Republi- 
can Club of Massachusetts. — Rev. S. 
S. Drury, who was one of the Honorary 
Committee of Citizens representing the 
State of New Hampshire in the celebra- 
tion of President Eliot’s ninetieth birth- 
day, was also one of the speakers at the 
gathering in Boston during the first 
week in May to discuss problems of the 
Church. He spoke on the “Standards 
of the Modern Home.” — W. T. Foster 
spoke April 25, 1924, at the Harvard 
Club of Boston on “ Business Prospects 
and Currency Control.’’ Foster, who is 
ex-president of Reed College, is now 
Director of the Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research. — R. L. Frost has 
been nominated for the Hall of Fame 
for the following reasons: “‘ Because he 
is perhaps closer to the actual spirit of 
Emerson’s philosophy than any other 
living American; because he has occu- 
pied the Fellowship of Creative Arts in 
the University of Michigan; because he 
is as excellent a farmer and psychologist 
as he is poet; because he is one of the 
three living American poets most ad- 
mired in England; and chiefly because 
he can invest a mountain landscape or a 
rustic scene with a positive and unfor- 
gettable lyricism and a personal iden- 
tity.” He is now a Professor at Amherst 
College, and represented Amherst on 
the Honorary Committee of Citizens at 
President Eliot’s ninetieth birthday 
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celebration. He is famous as a lecturer 
as well as a poet. He spoke in Boston, 
April 17, before the English Club of 
Boston University and read from his 
own poems. — Bliss Knapp is First 
Reader of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston. His address is 385 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. — J. 
S. Lawrence has been chosen president 
of the Roosevelt Club of Massachu- 
setts. — W. H. McGrath is president of 
the Harvard Club of Seattle and pre- 
sided at the dinner given by that club 
March 11, 1924, in honor of Henry 
Pennypacker, chairman of the Harvard 
Faculty Committee on Admissions, at 
which dinner -H. C. Force, vice- 
president of the club, was also present. 
— Eugene Pettus presided at the an- 
nual dinner of the Harvard Club of St. 
Louis, April 11, 1924. — W. T. Reid, 
Jr., who is associated with Dillon, Read 
& Co., of Boston, spoke at the Harvard 
Union, April 23, 1924, on the subject of 
“Investment Banking.” — H. L. Shat- 
tuck, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, has been studying 
and speaking on the financial adminis- 
tration questions and taxation problems 
of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and the City of Boston. — Brain- 
erd Taylor has been promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, Quarter- 
master Corps, United States Army. He 
is stationed at Philadelphia, where he is 
completing the advanced course in the 
Quartermaster Corps School and during 
the year of 1924-25 has been assigned 
to take the course at the General Com- 
mand and Staff School at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan. — Harold Winslow has 


been appointed postmaster at New 
Bedford. He has taken an active part 
in politics in that city and a few years 
ago was a candidate for Congress. — 
G. W. Canterbury was assistant coach 
last winter of the Harvard Hockey 
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Team and coach of the Boston Ath- 
letic Club Hockey Team. — Warwick 
Greene is president of the New England 
Oil Refining Company at 60 Federal 
Street, Boston. — W. E. Hocking, Pro- 
fessor of the Division of Philosophy at 
Harvard College, has been given leave 
of absence for one half-year. — C. C. 
Brayton is living at 189 Hill Crest 
Road, Berkeley, Cal. — C. A. Crowell, 
Jr., is living at 22 Brewster Road, New- 
ton Highlands. — David Daly is asso- 
ciated with the Blackstone Valley Gas 
and Electric Company of Pawtucket, 
R.I. — J. S. Lawrence has recently re- 
turned to Boston from a trip to Europe. 
—E. P. Loud is living at 88 Main 
Street, Madison, N.J. — P. H. Moore 
has once again opened up Moore’s 
Camp at Caledonia, Queen’s County, 
N.S. — Frederick Pope is president of 
> the Ammonia Corporation, 280 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. — P. C. 
Browne, who is a member of the firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks of Boston, has an 
article in the January issue of the 
Harvard Business Review entitled ‘‘ De- 
termination of Net Earnings for Bond 
Interest.”” — W. B. Wheelwright pub- 
lished in the Harvard Crimson in March, 
1924, a poem composed by him and 
dedicated to President Eliot on his 
ninetieth birthday. He has recently 
written and published a book entitled 
‘*A Chronicle of Textile Machinery” 
which commemorates one hundred 
years of the Saco-Lowell Shops. — T. 
H. Reed has recently published a book 
entitled ‘“‘Government and Politics of 
Belgium.” It is one of a series of Gov- 
ernment Hand Books edited by David 
‘ P. Barrows and T. H. Reed and is pub- 
lished by the World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N.Y. Reed is Professor of 
Political Science at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. — W. L. 
Estabrooke, who is in the Department 
of Chemistry at the College of the City 
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of New York, has recently published 
through the Globe Publishing Company 
a book entitled “‘ Reactions of Cations 
and Anions.’ —R. A. Feiss, C. R. 
Saunders, and R. S. Silver were present 
at the annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Cleveland, Ohio, March 14, 
1924. — J. L. Ransohoff was present at 
the luncheon in honor of President 
Eliot’s ninetieth birthday which was 
held at the Harvard Club of Cincinnati 
March 20, 1924.— B. H. Ellis was 
present at the annual dinner of the 
Southern California Harvard Club held 


- at the University Club of Los Angeles, 


Cal., Feb. 15, 1924. Ellis is a member 
of the firm of Douglass & Ellis, insur- 
ance and real estate agents in Los 
Angeles, Cal., and his business address 
is 536 South Hill Street. His home ad- 
dress is 950 South Longwood Avenue. 
— Dr. C. B. Palmer was present at the 
annual dinner of the Harvard €lub of 
Arizona held in January in Tucson, 
Arizona. — S. F. Walcott was present 
at the annual dinner of the North Shore 
Harvard Club held in January in 
Salem. — J. M. Ross, one of the di- 
rectors of the Harvard Club of Utica, 
N.Y., was present at the annual dinner 
held in Utica Jan. 8, 1924. — Richard 
Dexter is a member of the Committee 
on History of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. — J. W. Hallowell is a member 
of the Committee on Dormitory Re- 
quirements. — N. H. Batchelder is a 
member of the Shaler Memorial Com- 
mittee. Batchelder, who is head of 
Loomis Institute of Windsor, Conn., is 
also chairman of the Harvard Alumni 
Association Committee to select candi- 
dates for the Board of Overseers and for 
the Board of Directors of the Alumni 
Association. — R. S. H. Dyer was pres- 
ent at the annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club in Washington, D.C., in Febru- 
ary, 1924.—J. W. Hallowell and 
Frederick Pope were present at the 
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eighteenth annual dinner of the Charles 
Townsend Copeland Alumni Associa- 
tion in New York, March 8, 1924. — 
Henry Lyman was a marshal at the 
celebration in Cambridge on the occa- 
sion of President Eliot’s ninetieth birth- 
day. — A. B. Edwards presented “The 
Contractor’s Point of View”’ at the dis- 
cussion on Feb. 8, 1924, at the meeting 
of the Boston Chapter of the A.A.E. on 
the subject of the “Relation between 
Contractors and Engineers.’’ — Cor- 
nelius DuBois, ’26, son of Floyd R. 
DuBois, was recently elected one of the 
editors of the Harvard Crimson. — R. 
H. Jackson, ’26, son of L. S. Jackson, 
has recently been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Harvard Democratic 
Club. — H. S. Raley is lost. Any in- 
formation about him will be appre- 
ciated by the Secretary. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTE Lt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

By vote of the Class the Class Com- 
mittee has been enlarged to 35 mem- 
bers as follows: Guy Bancroft, C. A. 
Barnard, J. G. Bradley, M. R. Brown- 
ell, K. P. Budd, G. O. Carpenter, Guy 
Cary, C. L. Clay, Oscar Cooper, G. B. 
Dabney, A. L. Devens, E. P. Dewes, W. 
F. Dillingham, W. D. Eaton, F. I. 
Emery, P. E. Fitzpatrick, Channing 
Frothingham, J. P. Jones, Malcolm 
Lang, E. H. Letchworth, Edison Lewis, 
J. O. Low, A. H. Morse, Edward Mot- 
ley, R. B. Ogilby, Archer O’Reilly, A. 
G. Rice, L. A. Rogers, C. S. Sargent, 
Jr., F. M. Sawtell, C. H. Schweppe, J. 
H. Shirk, R. C. Southworth, J. W. 
Stedman, L. B. Wehle, H. L. Wells, 
Barrett Wendell. Edward Motley is 
treasurer and F. M. Sawtell is chairman 
and secretary. The committee met at 
the New York Harvard Club on the 
evening of March 15, 1924, to discuss 
plans for raising the 25th anniversary 
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gift of the Class in 1927. It was decided 
to make a drive for the amount to be 
raised during the week of May 1 to 8 of 
this year. — On April 11 the Class met 
for dinner in the following places: At- 
lanta, Ga., Chicago, Ill., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Pittsfield, Springfield, St. Louis, 
Mo., New York, and Boston. At the 
Boston meeting President Lowell was 
the principal speaker. The after-dinner 
speeches and musical program at the 
Boston dinner were broadcast through 
station WNAC for the benefit of Class- 
mates dining in the other cities. — The 
Senior and Junior Association held a 
meeting at the Harvard Club of Boston, 
March 29. About fifty fathers and sons 
were present. A buffet supper was 
served. Coach Fisher gave an interest- 
ing talk on football and moving pictures 
of several recent football games were 
shown. The Senior and Junior Associa- 
tion joined with other Fathers and Sons 
Associations in the second annual 
spring field day held May 17. Fathers 
and sons gathered at the Newell boat- 
house at noon. Several interclass base- 
ball games were played, a good luncheon 
was served, and at three o'clock all at- 
tended the Harvard-Princeton baseball 
game. Seating at the game was by 
classes and mothers, daughters, and 
house guests were invited to join the 
fathers and sons. Headquarters for the 
Class on Commencement Day will be 
Stoughton 3. All Classmates should 
meet there at noon. Luncheon at the 
Alumni spread in the Yard. Notice of a 
Class dinner to be held in June will be 
mailed to all Classmates. — W. T. 
Arm’s new address is 217 Hospital 
Trust Building, Providence, R.I. — E. 
B. Boynton’s new mail address is 105 
Clark Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. —J. G. 
Bradley’s Boston residence is 11 Arling- 
ton Street. His permanent address is 
still Dundon, W.V.—C. H. Brewer, 
A.M. ’03, B.D. (Episcopal Theological 
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School, Cambridge), ’04, of Branford, 
Conn., has been appointed a lecturer 
at the Yale Divinity School. — P. A. 
Carroll (LL.B. ’05) is a councillor of 
the American Geographical Society. — 
Bernard Cunniff’s address is Hanover. 
— Oscar Cooper (LL.B. ’04) is vice- 
president and manager of the Fifth 
Avenue Branch of the Guaranty Trust 
Company with offices at 524 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. — W. M. 
Eby (LL.B. ’06) is a resident of Con- 
cord. —N. W. Faxon (M.D. ’05) is 
director of the hospital of the Medical 
School of the University of Rochester. 
His home address is 70 Dartmouth 
Street, Rochester, N.Y. — J. C. Grew, 
formerly Minister to Switzerland, has 
been appointed Under-Secretary of 
State. —L. C. Hills is assistant ex- 
aminer at the Patent Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. His address is 232 Maple 
Avenue, Takoma Park, Md. — E. Q. 
Moses has changed his address to 110 
East 42d Street, New York City. — J. 
E. O'Connell has moved his law office to 
11 Beacon Street, Boston. —G. W. 
Pratt is a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Board of Aldermen of the 
City of Newton. — Gragg Richards’s 
temporary address is 49 Wendell 
Street, Cambridge.— Robert Roughan’s 
address is 111 West Colorado Street, 
Pheenix, Ariz, — A. E. Scott has moved 
from Rockland, Me., to Biddeford, 
Me. His home address is 18 Cres- 
cent Street. — Russell Sturgis’s address 
is Keokuk Ia. — A. F. Whittem has 
been elected chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Extension Courses of Greater 
Boston. — J. H. G. Williams is general 
manager of the Bay State Forge Com- 
pany at Windsor, Conn. 


1903 


Rocer Ernst, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston 
Ralph Abercrombie has become asso- 


ciated with the Lindner Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. — W. B. Gohring is 
now at 419 Heard Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz. — A. Hammerslough is now rep- 
resenting Swiss and Irish handkerchief 
manfacturers. His address is 353 
Broadway, New York City. — A. Law- 
son is sales manager of the Farnham- 
Nelson Company, master craftsmen of 
custom coach work, Forest Hills, Bos- 
ton. — D. D. L. McGrew sailed April 
24 for Japan, where he expects to serve 
in the Foreign Offices at Tokyo for 
about two years. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 

D. A. McCabe, Professor of Econom- 
ics at Princeton University, is on leave 
of absence. His address is care of the 
University Club, Washington, D.C..— 
M. F. Perkins, formerly acting consul- 
general at Shanghai, China, spoke at 
the luncheon of the Harvard Club of 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 26, 1924. His 
subject was ‘‘ The International Courts 
of Shanghai.” Perkins is now with the 
State Department, Washington. I. N. 
Linnell, LL.B., ’07, who has _ repre- 
sented the United States Government 
in the consular service in Canada and in 
England, is also with that department. 
— L. A. Scott is in the building business 
at Hudson, N.Y., with offices at the 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. His address is Scarsdale, N.Y. — 
E. M. Rabenold has just been made a 
director of the reorganized banking 
firm of Imbrie & Co., New York City. 
— A successful dinner was held by the 
Boston 1904 Association at the Union 
Boat Club April 16. About forty men 
were present. — O. L. Mills, Congress- 
man and treasurer of the Republican 
County Committee, spoke at the 
Harvard Union April 29 under the 
auspices of the Republican Club. 
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1905 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec. 
114 East 25th St., New York, N.Y. 

S. C. Adams is with Horn Ogilvie & 
Co., 51 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
— Guilliaem Aertsen, Jr., is with the 
exporting and importing firm of Edgar 
Howard & Co., Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Major F. T. Colby 
is on a three months’ trip through Fiji, 
Samoa, and the South Sea Islands. — 
W. S. Goodnow is with the firm of 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, Ohio. — 
In a recent competition among archi- 
tects for plans for public buildings in 
Pasadena, Cal., the plans of Edwin 
Bergstrom, Cyril Bennett, and F. H. 
Haskell, architects, 
chosen for the Civic Auditorium. 


associated were 


1907 
Setu T. Gano, Sec. 
15 Exchange St., Boston 

Hermann Hagedorn’s address is 21 
Upper Mountain Avenue, Montclair, 
N.J.— Barnard Powers’s address is 
care of Harvard Club, 27 West 44th 
Street, New York City. — George 
Whitney, of J. P. Morgan & Co., is in 
Europe. He is an expert on German 
financial affairs and accompanied Mr. 
Morgan to the conference of interna- 
tional bankers in Paris last year to in- 
vestigate possibilities of an interna- 
tional loan to Germany. — Dr. C. G. 
Rounsefell is resident physician at the 
Channing Sanitarium, Wellesley. His 
address is 115 Wellesley Avenue, Wel- 
lesley. — C. M. Clark, formerly with 
Arthur D. Little & Co., Inc., engineer 
chemists, Cambridge, is now with Mer- 
rill, Oldham & Co., bankers, 35 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. — P. H. Daggett, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering at 
the University of North Carolina, is 


spending his sabbatical year at Milton, 
where he is writing a treatise on elec- 
trical engineering. His address is $77 
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Pleasant Street, East Milton. — W. F. 
Eastman, formerly with Jelke, Hood & 
Co., is now with Hayden Stone & Co., 
bankers, 25 Broad Street, New York 
City. — C. C. Stetson, formerly assist- 
ant to Herbert Hoover, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C., has sev- 
ered his connection with the depart- 
ment and is now at 166 Broadway, 
Bangor, Me. — Major F. W. Whitney, 
U.S. Army, has just finished a course of 
instruction at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School of the U.S. Army, Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kan.—FE. I. Terry, 
formerly Forest Manager for Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vt., is now 
Forester for the Massachusetts For- 
estry Association, 4 Joy Street, Boston. 
— C. L. Smith is principal of the Bel- 
fast Senior and Junior High School, 
Belfast, Me. — I. L. Sharfman, Profes- 
sor of Economics at the University of 
Michigan, is on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence directing an investigation for the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
His address is 10 East 39th Street, New 
York City. — Stuart Bell, who is teach- 
ing in the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., 
is to be a councillor at Camp Aloha, 
Ashland, N.H., during the summer. — 
G. A. Schneider’s address is 175 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. — R. 
B. Gregg, LL.B. ’11, is a student at the 
University of Wisconsin. His address is 
1121 Bowen Court, Madison, Wis. — 
L. O. Howard, M.E. ’09, chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been awarded 
the Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor by the French Government in 
recognition of his services to world agri- 
culture. — E. E. Munn is a salesman 
with the Stedman Products Company, 
South Braintree. — J. C. Parrish, Jr., 
is in the bond and stock department of 
Parrish & Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York City. — R. J. Scully has become a 
member of the law firm of Humes Buck 
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& Smith, 24 Broad Street, New York 
City. — Capt. S. H. Ackerman, of the 
Medical Corps, United States Army, is 
stationed at Ft. Davis, Canal Zone. — 
Lieut. R. C. Jones, of the Coast Artil- 
lery, United States Army, is stationed 
at Ft. Sherman, Canal Zone. — The 
address of Edward Bellamy is 136 
South Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
He is with the Austin Organ Company, 
Hartford, Conn. — P. H. Leonard is 
with the Ipswich Mills. His address is 
42 Market Street, Ipswich. — H. O. 
Tilton is manager of the Worcester 
office of the General Electric Company. 
His home address is 77 Moore Avenue, 
Worcester. — E. J. David is going to 
Japan with the United States Army avi- 
ators who are making a flight around the 
world. His address is care of the Har- 
vard Club, 27 West 44th Street, New 
York City. —Isaac Doughton, who 
since his graduation has been with the 
Pheenixville, Pa., schools, and since 
1913 has been superintendent of schools 
there, has recently been appointed head 
of the Department of Education at the 
Mansfield, Pa., State Normal School. 
He will take over his new duties next 
fall. — Horatio Gilbert is with the 
Poole Printing Company, 217 Friend 
Street, Boston. — The address of T. G. 
Hammond is 1109 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Washington. He is resident 
superintendent of the surety depart- 
ment of the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company. — The home ad- 
dress of H. G. Hawes is Box 797, Scars- 
dale, N.Y. He is with the Vacuum Oil 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York 
City. — P. D. Hawkins is conducting a 
fruit, vegetable, and flower ranch at 
Eustis, Fla. His address in Eustis is 
Box 902. — F. W. McAvoy’s address is 
1620 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. He 
is with the Pfister & Vogel Leather 


.Company, St. Louis. — B. M. Varney, 


formerly at the University of Cali- 
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fornia, is now studying for the degree of 
Ph.D. in Geography at Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester. — The home address 
of William Lilly is 14 Washington 
Square, New York City.—F. E. 
Storer has been elected a vice-president 
and director of Hambleton & Co., Inc., 
New York City and Baltimore, Md. 
His business address is 43 Exchange 
Place, New York City, and his home 
address is Ridgefield Conn. — R. D. 
Thomson is with the Cutler, Hammer 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. — J. A. Warren is in the cot- 
ton business with the Arkansas Cotton 
Growers Coéperative Association, Little 
Rock, Ark. — A. B. Crichton is rector 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Ver- 
gennes, Vt. 


1909 
F. A. Harprne, See. 
52 Fulton St., Boston 

About 150 men are expected to at- 
tend the Quindecennial Reunion, June 
14 to 19. Assembly will be at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on Saturday, 
June 14, about 2 p.m. From there, the 
Class will motor to the Pilgrim House at 
Plymouth, where Sunday and Monday 
will be spent in playing golf, tennis, 
baseball, swimming, and other forms of 
entertainment. The Class will leave 
Plymouth early Tuesday morning and 
will proceed to Cambridge, where a 
memorial service will be held in Apple- 
ton Chapel at 12.30. The remainder of 
the day will be spent in the usual Class 
Day exercises. On Wednesday, the 
18th, there will be competitive sports 
with 1914 on Soldiers’ Field, likewise 
interclass golf and tennis matches. The 
two classes will assemble for a joint 
luncheon at the Weld Boat Club at 
noon, and in the afternoon will attend 
the Harvard-Yale baseball game on 
Soldiers’ Field. 
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1910 
Leon M. Litt ez, Sec. 
70 Federal St., Boston 

The New York members of the Class 
held a dinner at the Harvard Club 
March 19. There were about thirty- 
five men present including four from 
Boston. — The Boston dinner was held 
at the Harvard Union preceding the 
finals of the University Boxing Bout. 
There was considerable discussion at 
this dinner on the advisability of hold- 
ing the dinner in the future on the 
eve of some important future football 
game. As the opinion was somewhat 
divided, and, as the gathering was 
rather small, the Secretary would ap- 
preciate opinion from the members of 
the Class not resident in the vicinity 
of Boston. — Harold R. Rafsky an- 
nounces that his name is_ legally 
changed to Harold R. Rafton. — The 
Secretary has been supplied with the 
list below of “lost”? men. This means 
that communications addressed to them 
have been returned. If any members 
of the Class can give the Secretary 
any information of the present where- 
abouts of these men, they should do so, 
as within the next year, very important 
communications are to be mailed. 
Lost: Adams, Edwin King; Allen, 
Hampton Ray; Bacon, Alfred Morse; 
Binds, John Louis; Brown, Robert 
Clois; Bryant, Walter Ballou; Calvin, 
Otis Waldo; Cawley, Charles James; 
Cooper, Horace Polk; Cridland, Harry 
Clifford; Davis, Samuel Paul; Davis, 
William Henry, Jr.; Egan, Guy Harold; 
Esler, Lemist; Gardner, William Wal- 
lace; Gordon, Robert Winslow; Goss, 
John Everett; Hall, Quincy Randall; 
Horvitz, Aaron; Hutchinson, Robert 
Hare; Judd, Lincoln Thaddeus; Leeds, 
William Stuart; Leland, Dante Virgil; 
Lewis, August E.; Li, Kuo Chi; Mack, 
Maurice Alfred; Mahoney, Joseph 


John; Menaker, Naaman; Moran, Law- 
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rence Larkin Anthony; Norton, Allen 
Trumbell; Perkins, Harold Ames; 
Schmitgen, Edward William; Shaffer, 
Earl; Sharry, Charles Francis, Dr.; 
Simon, Harry Cecil; Simon, Abraham; 
Steele, Roy Wilton; Stewart, John 
Lewis; Talbot, Robert Carroll; Tufts, 
George Henry; Vogel, Paul Henry; 
Waide, Merrill; Wang, En Tse; War- 
ren, Russell Doten; Waterbury, Gren- 
ville Furman; White, Gilbert Newman; 
Whitney, Frederick Adams; Wright, 
Frank. 


1913 
WALTER TurtTs, JR., Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 

Walcott Cutler, who has been a 
curate at Calvary Church, New York 
City, for the past six years, has resigned 
that post and accepted the rectorship of 
St. John’s Church, Charlestown. Cut- 
ler has been a curate also at All Saints’ 
Memorial Church, Providence, R.I., 
and in South Bethelehem, Pa. He is 
president of the New York branch of 
the Church League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, and secretary of the Junior 
Clergy Missionary Association. Ad- 
dress, 41 Monument Square, Charles- 
town. — K. A. Douglas’s address is 
1614 ‘P’ Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. — E. S. Harrington is production 
manager of the Norrie Mill (F. R. 
Sawyer & Co.), Millbury. — B. B. 
Locke has severed his connection with 
Farr & Co. and has become secretary of 
the Church Pension Fund and the 
Church Life Insurance Company, 14 
Wall Street, New York City. — H. D. 
Minot’s address is 1708 Garden Street, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. — G. N. Thomp- 
son is with the Division of Building and 
Housing of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. Home address: 20 
Williams Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. — 
F. H. Beall’s address is 37 Elizabeth 
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Avenue, Newark, N.J. — Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh has resigned from Henry Holt 
& Co. He organized and will direct the 
n>w book publishing house, the Dial 
Press, Inc., 152 W. 13th Street, New 
York City. 


1914 
LEVERET? SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

R. P. Osborn is a member of the firm 
of Osborn & Irwin selling furniture at 
102 Portland Street, Boston. —J. A. 
Reardon is an interior decorator at 103 
St. James Avenue, Boston. —G. E. 
Hubbard is now engaged in the general 
practice of law with Lippitt & Berle, 
67 Wall Street, New York City. — 
Charles Crombie has recently been 
elected secretary of the Michigan Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of archi- 
tects. — A. S. Cook’s address is R.F.D. 
1, Cohasset. — P. B. Potter has recently 
published “The Freedom of the Seas in 
History, Law, and Politics.” He is 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Wisconsin. — The 
Class will open its big decennial reunion 
on Sunday, June 15, at the Harvard 
Club of Boston, go to Plymouth for a 
two days’ sojourn, and return to Cam- 
bridge in time for its festivities. Don’t 
miss it, 1914ers. Two hundred and 
thirty-seven have already signified 
their intention to attend.—P. A. 
Kober is one of the forty-eight of the 
approximately eighty thousand em- 
ployees of the General Electric Com- 
pany to share in the first awards made 
by the Charles A. Coffin Foundation, to 
employees of the company, which have 
been announced for 1923. The Founda- 
tion was established in 1922 by the 
General Electric Company for the pur- 
pose of giving recognition to notable 
contributions to the progress and ad- 
vancement of the electrical industry in 
three fields — central station, electric 


traction, and within the organization 
of the company itself. An interesting 
feature of the award is that engineers, 
commercial men, foremen, shop em- 
ployees, and members of the adminis- 
trative branch were all eligible, the 
basis of the award being not the field in 
which the recipient was engaged, but 
the notable contribution he made in 
that field during the year. One hundred 
and fifty nominations for the awards 
were made, and from these, awards 
were made to forty-eight. A certificate 
of award is given to each one so hon- 
ored, and he also shares in a sum of 
money set apart for the purpose. Of 
the forty-eight, sixteen are engineers, 
six commercial men (and one woman), 
ten shop foremen, ten shop workers, 
and five administrative employees. 
The achievement for which Kober was 
given an award was in connection with 
work on incandescent lamps. In 1917, 
he went to the Edison Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company, at Har- 
rison, N.J. He entered the army in 
1918, where he was engaged in the radio 
work of the Signal Corps. He returned 
to the lamp works in 1919 and worked 
on large lamp engineering, later taking 
charge of the Physical Laboratory. 
Last year, he entered the Research 
Laboratory there, and is at present en- 
gaged in lamp development work. His 
address is 188 Steuben Street, East 
Orange, N.J. 


1915 
Matcoum J. Loaan, See. 
50 State St., Boston 
Fred Lemuel Ham died of pneumonia 
Jan. 19, 1924, in Hinsdale, Ill. He was 
born Aug. 10, 1885, at Boston, and re- 
ceived his preparatory education at the 
Forster Grammar School and_ the 
Somerville Latin High School, being 
graduated from the latter in 1905. 
From 1916 to 1918, he took post- 
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graduate work at the School of Business 
Administration. He was treasurer of 
Kappa Gamma Chi, and was active in 
social service work throughout his col- 
lege life. He specialized in economics, 
history and business subjects. While in 
Harvard he lived at his home, 220 
School Street, Somerville. During the 
year intervening between his under- 
graduate and his post-graduate work he 
was treasurer in charge of office man- 
agement for the Automatic Screw Ma- 
chine Products Company of Chicago. 
During the War (April 15 to December 
20, 1918) he served under the direction 
of Dean Edwin F. Gay with the United 
States Shipping Board. His activities 
were primarily concerned with the War 
Control of Ship Tonnage, and especially 
with investigations of the requirements 
for essential commodities for guidance 
in diverting ship tonnage into War 
Service. After a short period with the 
Federal Trade Commission investigat- 
ing conditions involved in the market- 
ing of farm operating machinery, he 
joined the staff of La Salle Extension 
Unive: s'ty as an instructor, being very 
soon thereafter promoted to the direc- 
torship of the Business Administration 
Course. This position he held from 
Feb. 15, 1919, until Sept. 1, 1923, leav- 
ing it to take charge of the Chicago 
Sales Office of the Harvard University 
Committee on Economic Research. He 
was a member of the American Eco- 
nomics Society, Taylor Society, Har- 
vard Business School Association, and 
the Executives Club of Chicago. He 
was always intensely interested in his 
fellow-workers, and endeared himself to 
all his associates by his sincere cojpera- 
tion, sympathetic understanding, and 
inspiring example. Because of his sound 
business judgment and ready wit, he 


was often in demand as a_ public 


speaker, while his proficiency at golf, 
tennis, and the piano coupled with his 
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cordial sincerity made him a host of 
friends. He contributed largely to the 
lesson material of the La Salle Business 
Administration and to parts of the 
texts. He wrote several! articles on busi- 
ness subjects for some of the business 
magazines. His wife and four children 
survive him. 


1916 
WELLs BLANcuARD, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

Herbert Feis, Ph.D. ’21, has been in 
Geneva, Switzerland, as collaborator 
with the League of Nations, Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. His address 
is now 112 Waverly Place, New York 
City. — J. W. Middendorf’s address is 
care of J. W. Middendorf & Sons, 26 
South Street, Baltimore, Md. — E. C. 
Ehrensperger, A.M. 718, Ph.D. ’21, is 
lecturing on Middle English and Eliz- 
abethan Literature at Northwestern 
University. His address is 1810 Sher- 
man Avenue, Evanston, Ill. — H. A. 
Larrabee is studying philosophy at the 
Sorbonne, Paris. His address in Paris is 
11 rue de Verneuil. — The address of 
H. H. Carpenter is in care of the Black- 
stone Valley Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, R.I. — H. J. Bab- 
cock’s address is 1207 Edward Street, 
Lakewood, Ohio. — W. C. Boyden, Jr., 
has been elected vice-president and a 
director of the recently organized 
Harvard-Yale-Princeton Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill. — Harry Ruskin has moved 
his law office to the Kimball Building, 
Rooms 331-332, 18 Tremont Street, 
Boston. — A. F. Kingman is studying 
at the French Tank School, Versailles, 
France. His address is 13 rue de Made- 
moiselle, Versailles. — F. A. Williams 
has taken over the Goodyear truck tire 
agency for Newark, N.J. His home ad- 
dress is 56 Weegnahic Avenue, Newark. 
— Lincoln Clark is with the Waterhead 
& Waterside Mills, Lowell. — Arthur 
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Dixon, 3d, has been elected a director of 
the Harvard-Yale-Princeton Club, Chi- 
cago. —S. M. Felton, Jr., is assistant 
general manager of the Pure Oil Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. — Eldon 
Griffin is in the Graduate School at 
Yale working for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Asiatic history and culture. His ad- 
dress is 190 Grand Avenue, New 
Haven. — E. M. Straehley, after spend- 
ing six months doing special work in 
surgery with Dr. George W. Crile, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, will visit the clinics of 
England and the Continent. He will be 
most of the time with Sir Berkeley 
Moynihan, of Leeds, Eng. —K. B. 
Murdock, A.M. ’21, Ph.D. ’23, an as- 
sistant dean of Harvard College and in- 
structor in English, has been elected a 
member of the American Antiquarian 
Society. — H. J. Seymour’s address 
is 2003 Granada Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md. 


1918 

FRANKLIN E. Parker, Sec. 

178 East 70th St., New York City 

W. J. Adams is a junior partner in the 
law firm of Ogilvee & Adams, Casper, 
Wyo. —C. B. Blaisdell is with the 
Rockefeller Institute, 66th Street and 
Avenue A, New York City. —F. 
Bocher is with Harvey S. Chase & Co., 
certified public accountants, Boston; 
his permanent address is 72 Frost 
Street, Cambridge. — A. S. Maloney is 
ranching on the Wind River Indian 
Reservation, near Arapahoe, Wyo. — 
S. Waldstein is a member of the firm of 
Beacon Paint Products Company, 
wholesale distributors, Boston; his per- 
manent address is 1 Maple Street, Rox- 
bury. — The address of S. R. Webber is 
Goode Block, corner Maine and Mon- 
roe Streets, Calais, Me.— A. E. O. 
Munsell is studying for a doctor’s de- 
gree in the psychology of color at Johns 
Hopkins University; he is also directing 
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the work of the Munsell Research 
Laboratory, Baltimore, Md., which is 
working on the application of scientific 
principles to the use of color; his per- 
manent address is 211 Edgevale Road, 
Baltimore, Md. — R. C. Cooke is with 
Lever Brothers Company, soap manu- 
facturers, Cambridge; his permanent 
address is 63 Sumner Street, Newton 
Center. — R. T. Catterall is practising 
law in Richmond, Va.; he will also 
teach at the Law School of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond; his permanent ad- 
dress is 3006 Seminary Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Va. — The permanent address of 
J. T. Rogers is 51 West 16th Street, 
New York City. — The permanent ad- 
dress of J. Cooper is 444 Tennyson 
Avenue, Syracuse, N.Y.; he is with 
Hall & McChesney, publishers, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.—J. H. Corcoran, Jr., is 
with the R. H. Macy Company, depart- 
ment store, Herald Square, New York 
City. — T. R. Morse will teach English 
at the Belmont High School during the 
academic year 1924-25. — T. R. Dan- 
ehy, Jr., formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of the Simplex Electric Heating 
Company, Cambridge, is now produc- 
tion manager with the O. & J. Machine 
Company, 60 Ellsworth Street, Worces- 
ter. — E. W. Rossiter is a member of 
the firm of Theodore L. Bronson & Co., 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York City. — 
W. C. Tirrell is with the Central Oil 
aud Gas Stove Company, Gardner; his 
permanent address is 58 Westford 
Street, Gardner. — F. R. Whitney is 
with the Walworth Manufacturing 
Company, South Boston.; his perma- 
nent address is 15 Fifield Street, Water- 
town. — E. A. Bigelow is chemist with 
the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rutherford, N.J. — D. G. Foster 
is Associate Professor of Chemistry at 
St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N.Y. 
— E. P. Hamilton’s permanent address 


is 43 Randolph Avenue, Milton. — E. 
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H. Hoffman is one of the conductors 
at the Opera House in Breslau, Ger- 
many; his permanent address is the 
Stadt-theater, Breslau. — L. B. Leon- 
ard has a position with Brown Brothers 
& Co., bankers, 60 State Street, Boston. 
— C. de Rham has been elected vice- 
president of the Durham Duplex Razor 
Ccmpany. — W. H. Russell is in Eu- 
rope where he expects to remain a 
year; his address is in care of the 
Equitable Trust Company, rue de la 
Paix, Paris, France. — F. B. Todd has 
recently severed his connections with 
the American Woolen Company, Bos- 
ton, and has gone into business for 
himself as a wool merchant. His office 
is at 10 High Street, Boston. — J. P. 
Vogel is with Fox & Pier, insurance 
brokers, 83 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. — D. D. Dewart is with Carstens 
& Earles, investments, Seattle, Wash.; 
his permanent address is 1727 Fifteenth 
Avenue, Seattle, Wash. — J. J. Kurz- 
ydloski is a special investigator in 
the Department of Corrections of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Parole; 
his permanent address is the South 
End House, 20 Union Park, Boston. 
— Melvin Story Dickinson died in 
Meadville, Pa., on April 12, 1924. 
He was born Nov. 11, 1895, in Cam- 
bridge, the son of David T. Dickin- 
son, ’88, formerly Mayor of Cambridge, 
and Mrs. Dickinson, who reside at 7 
Craigie Circle, Cambridge. He entered 
college in 1914 after preparing at 
Cambridge Latin School and received 
the degree of A.B. in 1918. During 
the World War he served as a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Air Force, Cana- 
dian contingent. After the War he en- 
tered the fire insurance business and for 
the past five years he had been engaged 
in that occupation in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He is survived by his wife, who was 
formerly Ann Elizabeth Hogue. 
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1919 
GeorceE C. Barctay, Sec. 
5 East 78th St., New York City 
H. I. Magoun is a student in the A. T. 
Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
at Kirksville, Mo. 


1922 
My tes P. Baker, Sec. 
195 Brattle St., Cambridge 

An informal dinner was held at 
Louis’s Café, May 2, and was attended 
by fifty members of the Class living in 
or near Boston. A committee was se- 
lected to take charge of the future meet- 
ings of the 1922 Class Association, 
composed of members of the Class who 
live in or near Boston. Members of this 
committee are: J. W. Watson, J. J. 
Kennedy, C. A. Tierney, R. K. Kane, 
E. F. Goode. — W. T. Bryant is in the 
lumber business at Conifer, N.Y. — S. 
B. Clark is in the accounting depart- 
ment of the American Woolen Com- 
pany with address at 17 Kenilworth 
Street, Shawsheen Village, Andover. — 
Troy Combs is with the Pittsburgh 
and Ohio Mining Company, Union 
Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio. — C. 
E. Dupee is with Estabrook & Co., 15 
State Street, Boston. — W. F. Eaton 
is with Wellington Sears & Co., 93 
Franklin Street, Boston. — D. M. Erb 
is Instructor in Economics, University 
of Illinois, with address at 810 Michigan 
Avenue, Urbana, II]. — Stanley Gilkey 
is with the Bankers Trust Company, 
Place Vendome, Paris, France. — M. 
F. Norwood is with the United Fruit 
Company, at Puerto Castillo, Hon- 
duras, Central America. His address is 
Zamora Farm, care of United Fruit 
Company, at that port. — J. K. Nor- 
wood is with the Chicago, Wilmington 
& Franklin Coal Company, with ad- 
dress at Orient Mine No. 2, West 
Frankfort, Ill. — Howland Seabury is 
with E. H. Rollins & Sons, 200 Devon- 
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shire Street, Boston. — A. G. Tucker- 
man is with the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, Boylston Street, 
Boston. — C. H. Wansker is with the 
American Woolen Company. His ad- 
dress is 39 Enmore Street, Shawsheen 
Village, Andover. — O. R. Weden is 
with the Batavia Car Works, Inc., 
Batavia, N.Y. — R. C. McQuiston is 
with Borne, Scrymser Company, textile 
oils, 133 State Street, Boston. His 
home address is 499 Crafts Street, West 
Newton. 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Medical School 


M.D. 1882. Orison Swett Marden, 
A.B. (Boston University), died at Los 
Angeles, Cal., March 10, 1924. The 
year before he received the M.D. degree 
from Harvard he received the LL.B. 
degree from Boston University. Al- 
though he had studied both medicine 
and law, it was as an editor and author 
that he became best known. In 1897 he 
founded the magazine, Success. He 
published his first book, “Pushing to 
the Front,”’ in 1894, and since that time 
he had written and published from one 
to three volumes a year. 


Graduate School of Aris and Sciences 

A.M. 1892. Professor Albert Perry 
Brigham, Se.D., L.H.D. (Colgate Uni- 
versity), spent the greater part of Feb- 
ruary and March meeting lecture en- 
gagements in England. He gave three 
lectures on the “United States, Re- 
gional and National,” at the University 
of London, four on “‘ Major Features of 
the Uniied States,” at Oxford Univer- 
sit:, and also gave lectures before the 
Royal Geographical Society, the Col- 
lege at Cheltenham, and the University 
College at Reading. 

A.M. 1893. Henry Crosby Emery, 
A.B. (Bowdoin), Ph.D. (Columbia), 
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A.M. (hon.) Yale, LL.D. (Bowdoin), 
died at sea Feb. 6, 1924, en route from 
China to the United States. From 1894 
to 1900 he was Instructor and Professor 
of Political Economy at Bowdoin, and 
from 1900 to 1915 Professor of Political 
Economy at Yale. From 1909 to 1913 
he was chairman of the United States 
Tariff Board. Later he was a foreign 
representative of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, and during the 
last year had been manager of the Asia 
Banking Corporation with headquar- 
ters in New York. He wrote many 
books and articles on economic sub- 
jects. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Frederic Palmer, ’69, has published 
through the Macmillan Company “The 
Virgin Birth” (75 cents). His conclusions 
are based on a careful and impartial study 
of the evidences both for and against the 
doctrine in the New Testament and the 
early Christian documents, and on an 
analysis of the tendencies of thought of 
the Christians of the first few centuries. 

Charles Moore, °78, chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, has contributed 
“The Story of Washington” to the volume 
entitled “The Capital of Our Country” 
published by the National Geographic 
Society. It is an interesting sketch of the 
growth and development of the city. 

Ralph S. Hosmer, B.A.S. °94, Professor 
of Forestry in Cornell University, has 
issued reprints of three valuable articles 
that he has recently published: one, “The 
Road to a Permanent Timber Supply,” 
from The Paper Industry; another, ‘“ Re- 
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cent Developments Toward a Forest Pol- 
icy,” from Lumber World Review; the third, 
“The Progress of Education in Forestry 
in the United States,”’ Empire 
Forestry Journal (London). 

Andrew R. Sherriff, ’96, has published 


from 


in pamphlet form “Newspapers and the 
Courts,’ a lecture that he gave at the 
Medill School of Journalism of North- 
western University, Chicago, February 
28, 1924. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Hallenistic Philosophies, by Paul Elmer 
More, A.M. 793, author of “Shel- 
burne Essays.”’ Princeton University 
Press, 1923. 

This is the third book from Mr. More’s 
practised pen in a series bearing the general 
title of 
death of Socrates to the Council of Chal- 
cedon, 399 B.c. to A.D. 451.” 
present 


“The Greek Tradition, from the 


Since the 
volume lacks a preface, it is 
necessary to revert to the introduction to 
the work preceding it, ‘The Religion of 
Plato,”’ in order to understand the author’s 
purpose: ‘*My belief is that Greek lit- 
erature, philosophic and religious, pagan 
and Christian, from Plato to St. Chry- 
sostom and beyond that to the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 A.p. is essentially a 
unit.... This body of thought I call the 
Greek 
the true heir and developer of Platon- 
ism, truer than any of the pagan philos- 
ophies.”’ 


tradition ... Christianity ... was 


It will at once be seen that this is not a 
conventional history of philosophy. If 
it were, it would be impossible to explain 
why Plotinus, living in the third century 
after Christ, is treated immediately after 
the Stoics, whereas the Cynic Diogenes, 
who belonged many centuries earlier, and 
the Sceptics, are left for the last chapters. 
But the reader who grasps the author’s 


purpose will see that he has followed the 
only logical order. The schools of thought 
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which owed most to Plato naturally come 
first, in order to make clear the continuity 
and vitality of the Tradition, while the 
objections of Pyrrhonists and others, of 
whatever date, provide material for the 
restatement of the 
Platonist position at the close, thus mak- 
ing the work compact and unified. Under 
this plan Aristotle has no place in the 
discussion, except as he appears occasion- 


and reénforcement 


ally in explanation of the doctrines of later 
schools. He might, possibly, have been 
mentioned oftener with profit. 

The principles of hedonism, beginning 
with certain elements in the teaching of 
Socrates, are easily disposed of in the 
opening chapter on Aristippus. The pur- 
suit of pleasure and the avoidance of pain 
have always been lures dangled by nature 
in the face of bewildered or careless men, 
consequently the hedonistic motive is 
always turning up in daily life and in the 
history of philosophy. To Epicurus Mr. 
More renders all the justice which a reader 
of Lucretius and of the scattered bits of 
Epicurea that have come down to us can 
demand. But in spite of the high motives 
of Epicurus himself, the truth is that for 
him and his followers ‘the source of the 
pleasures which compose our happiness is 
still physical... ; the office of the soul, 
so-called, is merely to retain by an act of 
selective memory the scattered impres- 
In other 
words, men like Eudoxus and Epicurus 


” 


sions of sensuous pleasure. 


may be admired and even respected, but 
they are hopelessly refuted by Plato and 
Aristotle, and only mark a melancholy 
retrogression. Note this thoughtful sum- 
mary: “the Platonist in his vision of the 
world of Ideas, the Christian in his sub- 
mission to the will of God, may see their 
way running straight before them to the 
one sure goal of happiness. ... The path 
of the hedonist wavers from side to side, 
aiming now at positive pleasure and now 
at mere escape from pain; and this, I take 
it, is one of the curious reprisals of truth, 
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that the dualist [Platonist and Christian] 
should have in view a single end, where as 
the monist should be distracted by a double 
purpose.’” In the end Epicurus comes 
back to Aristotle (who should have been 
cited): “It is not possible to live pleas- 
antly without living wisely and fairly and 
justly, nor to live wisely and fairly and 
justly without living pleasantly.”’ 

The Cynics come next, but require only 
brief consideration, for though they suit 
the picturesque ends of Lucian, and so 
seem to be prominent down to a late date, 
**Cynicism remained to the end a mode of 
life rather than a system of thought.” 
Moreover, the Greeks as a whole were not 
addicted to hypocrisy, whereas the Cynics 
come closer to this vice than any other 
pagan sect. In spite of pretense to the 
contrary, they were “‘ready enough to 
indulge the flesh,’’ and More quotes their 
precept, “‘when you make love, do it only 
to the women who will be grateful,’ which 
reminds one of a well-known cynicism of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Perhaps the ablest and most authorita- 
tive part of the book is that which deals 
with the Stoics and Epictetus. For when 
the student approaches their system, he 
finds his path blocked with all sorts of 
difficulties and contradictions. More’s 
treatment forms an excellent and lucid 
complement to H. D. Sedgwick’s Marcus 
Aurelius. He steers his way safely through 
the paradoxes of Stoic teaching, and is, on 
the whole, more sympathetic in his treat- 
ment than Professor Shorey, who sees in 
Stoicism only a debased and popularized 
Platonism, cheapened by sentimentality. 
The truth is that Stoicism, in its origin and 
essence, is un-Greek. Its fundamental 
paradox arose from an attempt to com- 
bine a monistic and mechanistic concep- 
tion of the material universe with a Pla- 
tonistic dualism derived from the ex- 
periences of the soul of man, and no 
process of logic or skill in exposition can 
reconcile such contradictory positions. 


One thing the Stoic did which is helpful 
for modern times. In ceasing to be a Greek, 
and becoming a citizen of the world, he 
brought into prominence the great anti- 
nomies of individual and community, of 
nationalist and internationalist. 

The chapter on Plotinus will be found 
especially illuminating, whether or not 
the reader has already studied the two 
large volumes of Dean Inge on that diffi- 
cult philosopher. More is disposed to find 
in Inge “‘a failure to observe the radical 
differences between Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism.’’ The latter is, indeed, a much 
abused term. But surely, so far as Plo- 
tinus himself is concerned, one may rec- 
ognize in him something of that spiritual 
vision which distinguishes the true Pla- 
tonist from others. 

Not a little value is added to the book, 
as to the others of the series, by More’s 
command of the literature of India, and 
his wide reading in modern philosophy 
and the poets. It is indeed a stimulating 
work. Much valuable suggestion is stored 
in the footnotes, as when he says: “I can 
find nothing in antiquity quite correspond- 
ing... to the theory of art for art’s sake.”’ 
This is exactly true, though I am not 
aware that it occurs in any other book. 
Every reader of Aristophanes, Euripides, 
and Plato should bear it in mind. More’s 
work constantly, by inference and by 
direct illustration, reminds us again of 
what we owe to the Greeks. Here are the 
germs of all philosophies, the roots of 
modern Western thinking in ethics, re- 
ligion, psychology, and logic. The Greeks 
bring us face to face with fundamentals. 
They put them before us sometimes 
simply, sometimes in a complex or even 
perplexed fashion, with shrewd observa- 
tion, vivid illustration, bold innovation, 
dramatic intensity, and moral fervor. 

C. B. Gulick, 90. 


The Life and Public Services of Justin 
Smith Morrill, by William Belmont 
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Parker, 97. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 192. 

Harvard men all over the world have 
recently paid their tribute of affectionate 
respect to a Harvard leader who has 
carried unimpaired into his ninety-first 
year the remarkable intellectual keenness 
of his earlier life, only mellowed by the 
passage of time. And in fact any man 
who attains to exceptional length of years 
with unabated faculties is a source of in- 
terest to his fellow-men. Such another 
was Justin Smith Morrill. A spectator at 
President Monroe’s visit in 1817 to his 
birthplace in Vermont, first elected to 
Congress as a Whig in 1854, he served 
continuously in House or Senate until his 
death after the end of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War at the age of nearly eighty-nine. 
A long life, indeed, covering many of the 
most important events in our history as a 
nation, and including the longest unbroken 
service in Congress since the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

But Morrill had greater claims to our 
attention than mere length of days. As 
Senator Hoar said: “‘ Not a great political 
leader, ...at least he was not a great 
political follower.... Mr. Morrill was a 
brave man—an independent man.... 
He had that absolute probity and that 
sound common sense which are safer and 
Perhaps the 


” 


better guides than genius. 
best explanation of his effectiveness is 
found in Morrill’s own words: ‘* Whatever 
task is in hand, it is well to stick to it until 
it is finished.’’ For effective he was, and 
well worthy of a biography. He was born 
in the little farming town of Strafford in 
1810, the son and grandson of black- 
smiths. He was distantly related to Long- 
fellow, and through his paternal grand- 
mother a descendant of Stephen Bachiler, 
the famous clergyman of colonial times, 
whose physical legacy, the deep and burn- 
ing “ Bachiler eyes,’’ was inherited in some 


degree by Morrill as well as by two other 
descendants, Whittier and Daniel Web- 
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ster. Typical New England stock it was, 
and, typically, Morrill had his last 
schooling at the age of fifteen, when he 
became a clerk in one of the general stores 
of Strafford. Promotion followed, his out- 
look was widened by business trips to 
Boston, New York and elsewhere, and by 
1848 he had amassed a modest fortune but 
one sufficient to enable him to retire. In 
that same year he was elected to the 
Whig State Committee — strange to think 
that a Senator who died in Mckinley’s ad- 
ministration had begun his public life be- 
fore McKinley’s party was born; — and in 
1852 he was a delegate to the Whig Na- 
tional Convention in Baltimore, where he 
cast his vote for Webster, probably all 
unconscious of their kinship. Two years 
later he was elected to Congress, never to 
leave it until his death. His first experi- 
ence was the nine weeks’ contest over the 
Speakership which resulted in the election 
of Banks after one hundred and thirty- 
three ballots, and which was the first di- 
vision on strictly slavery and anti-slavery 
lines — “‘the first gust,’’ as Morrill called 
it, “‘the large pelting drops, that preceded 
the storm of 1861.’’ The year 1855 saw 
the organization of the Republican Party 
among the northern Whigs, Free-Soilers 
and Anti-Slavery Democrats, and Morrill 
served thenceforth as a Republican. His 
attention was early attracted to taxation 
and finance, wherein he was to render his 
most valuable service; in 1858 he was ap- 
pointed to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and in 1860 he reported the Morrill 
Tariff Bill, embodying the protective 
principle in moderate terms. He was a 
leader in all the revenue legislation of the 
Civil War. He opposed the Legal Tender 
Act of Secretary Chase, the later Green- 
back and Free Silver heresies, and con- 
sistently advocated sound money and the 
single gold standard. But perhaps his 
most conspicuous service in the House 
was in securing the passage of the Land- 
Grant College Acts, under which grants 
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from the public lands were made to. the 
States for the foundation of agricultural 
and mechanical colleges. His first bill, 
introduced in 1857, was vetoed by Bu- 
chanan, but his second became law in 1862. 
Under it and its later amendments sixty- 
four colleges had been established at the 
time of his death. 

In 1867 Morrill began his thirty-one 
years of service in the Senate, being ap- 
pointed at once to the Finance Committee, 
of which he later became chairman. He 
opposed President Grant’s proposal to 
annex San Domingo, as well as the later 
annexation of Hawaii and the declaration 
of war against Spain. As chairman of the 
Committee on Buildings and Public 
Grounds he did much to make Washing- 
ton the beautiful city that it is to-day, and 
was responsible for the great building, be 
it beautiful or not, that houses the Con- 
gressional Library. The Tariff Act of 
1883 was largely his. The next year he 
opposed the nomination of Blaine for the 
Presidency, but supported him after he 
was chosen. Blaine and he were intimate 
friends who had gone to Europe together 
for three months in 1867, and it is perhaps 
hypercritical to wish that he had joined 
the more independent men of his party 
who voted for Cleveland. He had shown 
his party regularity before in his vote for 
conviction in the impeachment proceed- 
ings against Andrew Johnson. Although 
opposed to Cleveland’s Free Trade policy, 
Morrill gave the President his cordial 
support in his stand for sound money and 
civil service reform, and his last note- 
worthy service was in the critical year of 
1896, when despite his eighty-six years he 
threw himself wholeheartedly into the 
campaign for McKinley and sound money. 

Such in brief was he whom Mr. Parker 
has chosen to commemorate. In dealing 
with the career of a man who has lived 
through stirring times a pitfall lies in the 
path of the biographer, that of making his 
book a history of the times instead of a 


life of his subject. This pitfall Mr. Parker 
has skilfully avoided, judiciously using 
momentous events as the necessary back- 
ground without exaggerating Morrill’s 
importance among the actors. Much of 
the story is told in copious extracts from 
Morrill’s letters and speeches, which re- 
veal his absolute integrity, his kindly 
power of conciliation, and his lack of af- 
fectation, essentials all in the equipment 
of the effective public man. They show, 
too, that he had not ended his education 
with his school days, but had in later life 
made himself familiar with the best in 
English, the classics and some French 
literature. Was it not Michelangelo who 
designed as his coat of arms an old man 
in an infant’s go-cart, with the motto, “I 
go to school that I may still learn’’? 
Morrill’s education continued throughout 
his life. The narrative part of the book is 
on the whole well-proportioned, though 
too much space is devoted to refuting the 
claim of Professor Turner to the author- 
ship of the Land-Grant College Acts. 
The style is restrained and simple, as be- 
fits the subject, and the text is free from 
typographical errors so far as observed, 
save for one sentence on page 253 which 
is sufficiently remarkable to be quoted in 
full: “Ce ne que la premiére pas que 
cofte.’’ In spite of these blemishes the 
book is a first-rate biography of a not very 
far from first-rate man. 
Roger Wolcott, ’99. 


Greek and Roman Sculpture in American 
Collections, by George Henry Chase, 
96, John E. Hudson Professor of 
Archeology ir Harvard University. 
Harvard University Press, 1924. 

For a long time the art-loving public has 
been in need of just such a book. It has 
long been known that our American mu- 
seums sheltered many excellent examples 
of Greek and Roman sculpture; but just 
how rich they are it has remained for this 
book to teach us. Even now the student 
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ean think of a number of things which 
might have been included. 

This book is founded on a course of 
lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute 
in Boston in 1919, which have been revised 
in the intervening years, and brought up to 
date. Professor Chase has been particu- 
larly conscientious in making himself ac- 
quainted with all the literature that has 
been written.concerning the subjects which 
he describes, and shows a commendable 
familiarity with articles not only in the 
leading periodicals, but in more obscure 
journals, museum bulletins, and the like: 
with the result that his words on the ob- 
jects in America may be accepted as the 
embodiment of the latest theories in 
nearly every case. 

The method of presentation is to dis- 
cuss each period of Greek and Roman art, 
describe the leading objects of that period 
in Europe, and then show what there is in 
America that can be compared with them. 
In his division of periods, Professor Chase 
is evidently much indebted to Ernest 
Gardner’s “History of Greek Sculpture” 
and to the work of Wickhoff and Mrs. 
Strong in Roman art. But he is no mere 
slavish imitator and follower: he is not 
afraid to express his own opinion, either 
of the period to which works of art should 
be assigned, or of the authenticity of 
sculptures, whose claim to antiquity has 
been disputed. 

For the student and art lover who lives 
at some distance from New England it will 
doubtless come as a surprise to learn what 
a large number of interesting and im- 
portant specimens of Greek sculpture may 
be found at the Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University. The fame of the 


Museum of Fine Arts in Boston as a re- 
pository of objects of Classical Art is wide- 
spread, not only in this country, but 
abroad: that of the Fogg Museum has 
been confined more or less to specialists, 
and to Harvard men. It was time that the 
general public should realize what im- 
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portant objects are housed there. It will 
also doubtless come as a surprise to many 
to see how rich the Cleveland Museum of 
Art is in good examples of Classical 
sculpture. 
natural, draws very heavily on the ccl- 
lections of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York for examples: and other col- 
lections to which he is indebted are those 
of the Worcester Art Museum, the Rhode 
Island School of Design in Providence, 
the Farnsworth Museum at Wellesley 
College, and the University Museum in 
Philadelphia. This list of museums em- 
phasizes the importance of the region 
around Boston as a centre for the study of 
ancient art. 

This brings up the only defect that can 
be laid to the door of the author. Pro- 
fessor Chase does but scant justice to the 
collection of the University Museum in 
Philadelphia. From it he shows only one 
object, an Attic grave stele. This reviewer 
may speak with a certain prejudice, as 
he was Curator of Classical Antiquities 
there for many years; but it seems as if 
there might have been included in the 
book certain objects in Philadelphia, 
which illustrate the different periods of 
Greek and Roman art quite as well as 
some of the things actually selected. 
Among them could be named a very in- 
teresting and important Neo-Attic re- 
lief; a head of the so-called “* Menander” 
type, which could have been illustrated in 
conjunction with the one in Boston; a 
remarkable Roman portrait head of a 
lady of the Julio-Claudian period, found 
in Sardinia; and a charming portrait head 
of a boy, of the same period. ‘ 

Practically all the objects in America 
chosen for discussion are to be found in 
museums, only four examples being taken 
from private collections. These are a 
fourth century (B.c.) Greek head owned 
privately in Philadelphia; the charming 
bronze Eros in the Pierpont Morgan 
library; the “Altoviti Venus’ on the 


Professor Chase also, as is 
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Rockefeller estate; and a Roman sar- 
cophagus at Fenway Court. In this con- 
nection Professor Chase comes out 
squarely in defense of the authenticity of 
the “ Altoviti Venus” which many author- 
ities believe to be a Renaissance forgery or 
copy. 

The last lecture is devoted to an ex- 
position of “The Essential Qualities of 
Greek and Roman Sculpture” and is a 
very important contribution to the liter- 
ature on the subject. In a very brief space 
Professor Chase shows the debt to the 
Greeks and Romans that all artists since 
their time must have, if they believe in 
the conjunction of art and beauty. The 
sincerity and convincing nature of the 
discussion will appeal to all readers. 

Professor Chase is to be congratulated 
on having his book published by the Harv- 
ard Press, which has done full justice to 
the text, in the beautiful typography, the 
excellent paper, the wide margin, the 
sharp and clear illustrations, which bring 
out detail in a remarkable manner, and 
the handsome binding. We do not con- 
gratulate the Harvard Press; we pay it 
the far higher compliment of saying that 
it has splendidly maintained the high 
standard which all who love beautiful 
books have learned to expect from it. 

Finally, a word must be said as to the 
style in which these lectures are written. 
Nobody can fail to derive much enjoy- 
ment and instruction from this book, nor 
will any reader wish to lay it aside until 
he has finished it. It is written in an easy, 
pleasant manner, in no sense chatty or 
colloquial, but in the language of one 
cultivated gentleman talking to another. 
It is never dry, and is often illuminated 
with flashes of wit and humor. For these 
reasons, although not intended to be a 
textbook (and indeed its price puts it out 
of the reach of many a student), as it 
contains no bibliography of references in 
footnotes, nevertheless the student of 
Fine Arts who reads it in conjunction 


with such a book as Gardner’s “ History of 
Greek Sculpture” will be fortunate in- 
deed, cannot fail to learn a great deal, 
will find in its perusal a distinct pleasure 
and inspiration, and will doubtless derive 
from it a desire to continue further the 
study of the art and life of Greece and 
Rome. Stephen B. Luce, 09. 


Municipal Government and Administratton, 
by William Bennett Munro, Ph.D. 
00. The Macmillan Co. 

In “Municipal Government and Ad- 
ministration,’’ William Bennett Munro 
makes a real contribution to the history 
of municipal development and to the 
study of municipal administration. 

An ever-increasing number of our 
people live in cities; and the country is 
bringing more and more of its thought to 
bear upon the development and study of 
municipal problems. 

Mr. Munro, in his two volumes, “‘ Muni- 
cipal Government and Administration,” 
traces the development of cities from the 
earliest period to the foundation and rise 
of the modern city with a history of its 
functions and the basis on which its 
powers rest to-day. 

His general survey of the early histories 
of the cities of Europe gives us an interest- 
ing and instructive foundation for the 
study of modern municipal development. 

Entertaining and helpful as his his- 
torical review is, the most important con- 
tribution of Mr. Munro’s book is not as 
an historical work, but as an assemblage 
of information on the practical workings 
of our American municipality of to-day. 
Our city reviews are apt to be either 
burdensome in character or written from 
the standpoint of reform. Books, for the 
most part, which seek with commendable 
intention to accentuate the failings of our 
cities in some particular, present only a 
picture full of gloomy forebodings. 

“Municipal Government and Ad- 
ministration” not only presents a thorough 
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and complete study of municipal adminis- 
tration, but a very intelligent point of 
view. The common-sense vigor of the 
author’s views must appeal greatly to the 
reader. 

The student of Municipal Government 
will find this book by far the most com- 
plete study that has been made. The 
promise of the author’s early works on 
the subject of European and American 
cities has been well borne out in this his 
last and most complete production. To 
the practical administrator of city affairs 
it is the most helpful book which has been 
written, and it should likewise prove to 
be of great interest not only to students 
of government, but to every citizen. 

The author sums up the situation com- 
pletely when he says: “But more far- 
reaching than any mechanical reconstruc- 
tion has been the awakening of the average 
citizen’s interest in the affairs of his own 
community. Reforms in charters and ad- 
ministrative methods are worth little un- 
less they have an aggressive public senti- 
ment behind them. The propulsive power 
must be supplied from below... It is a 
conservative statement that American 
cities have made more progress toward 
honest and efficient government during 
the past twenty-five years than they were 
able to make in the preceding fifty.” 

To arouse this enthusiasm, no better 
stimulant can be given than is contained 
in this book which Mr. Munro has written. 
As an impetus toward better municipal 
government it is the best contribution yet 


made. Andrew J. Peters, ’95. 


A Late Harvest, by Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 1924. 

The bibliography appended to this 
volume shows that in the ten years be- 
tween President Eliot’s eightieth birthday 
and his ninetieth he has produced 192 
essays and addresses. The papers that the 
Atlantic Monthly Press publishes under 
the title ““A Late Harvest”’ represent, 
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therefore, little more than one year’s out- 
put, reckoned in proportion to the total 
number of his published writings within 
the period. In other words, his collected 
writings since his eightieth year would fill 
from eight to ten substantial volumes. 
Whoever has had any experience in liter- 
ary composition will realize that consid- 
ered merely from the point of view of bulk 
President Fliot’s production in the last 
decade is impressive. 

But mere bulk of output is the last thing 
in which President Eliot would take pride; 
we believe, in fact, that he expressed dis- 
may when confronted with the ocular dem- 
onstration of his copiousness that the 
bibliography printed in “A Late Harvest”’ 
affords. All his life he has been interested 
in quality, not quantity; and if his octoge- 
narian papers indicated even the slightest 
decline in the ability to codrdinate and 
express his thoughts, the fact that they 
were a proof of undiminished power of 
industry would, we are quite sure, give 
him no satisfaction. Not only is there no 
decline, but one is almost tempted to say 
that some of the essays have a vivacity, a 
youthfulness, that hardly make their ap- 
pearance in his earlier writings. And the 
number and variety of his interests and 
the deep humanity that he brings to the 
discussion of them seem to go on increas- 
ing with the years. As “Champion of 
freedom, passionately just,” Dean Briggs 
described him in the last line of the fine 
poem printed in the March number of, 
the Grapuates’ Magazine. At the risk 
of damaging a perfect phrase by even 
suggesting an alternative, we think that 
the words “‘compassionately just”’ would 
apply equally well; in the essays in“‘A Late 
Harvest”’ there are many passages that 
could only proceed from the mind and 
heart of one who is as compassionate as he 
is just. Trained as a scientist, President 
Eliot has rendered his great service, and 
continues to render it, as a humanist. 

Most men as they grow older settle 
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down comfortably into certain grooves of 
thought. Because President Eliot is so 
intensely human, so deeply interested in 
the possibilities of any movement that 
aims to increase the happiness and well- 
being of mankind, he has never settled 
down mentally in any such comfortable 
fashion. His mind is to-day as it has 
always been, extraordinarily open and 
receptive to new ideas, and free from 
prejudice. The essays in “‘ A Late Harvest” 
show what his outlook is not merely on 
educational questions but also on labor 
problems, social problems, religious prob- 
lems, and international problems. 

The arrangement of the essays is well 
planned; the book opens with the auto- 
biographical, the biographical and remi- 
niscent and thus brings the reader at the 
outset into personal relations with the 
author. The papers that follow are de- 
voted to more abstract topics — human 
society, education, labor problems, medi- 
cine and public health, religion, the 
country and the world. President Eliot’s 
tone is never pontifical; rather it is that of 
the student engrossed in his subject who 
presents his conclusions with the reasons 
that have caused him to arrive at them, 
but with no air of dogmatic assuredness. 
His views on Prohibition-will not be those 
of some readers; his views on the League of 
Nations will not be those of others; but 
his manner in setting them forth is never 
provocative or challenging; persons who 
find that they cannot follow his lead in 
this or that particular direction will part 
company from him respectfully and re- 
gretfully, not angrily or in irritation. 

Most people will turn with the greatest 
interest to the chapters in which President 
Eliot discusses problems of education. 
Nothing could be more significant as 
showing the elasticity and receptiveness of 
his mind than those chapters. Here is an 
educator whose life has been almost wholly 
associated with the development of an 
institution of higher learning, whose 


thought has been mainly concentrated on 
universities and their problems; yet he 
takes keen interest in investigating new 
methods of secondary and even of ele- 
mentary education, in criticizing them, 
and in presenting suggestions for im- 
provement. In all the schools he would 
lengthen the school day and shorten 
the summer vacation — introducing into 
the curriculum, however, training that 
would require bodily as well as mental 
exertion and that would be of a sort to 
cause the pupil to welcome the lengthening 
of the school day and year. He would in- 
troduce into the schools more hand, ear, 
and eye work; he would have more time 
spent on the sciences of observation. He 
would have groups of subjects taught to- 
gether “in their natural and inevitable re- 
lation”’; for example, arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry should be taught together 
from beginning to end. From such brief 
glimpses it may be seen that President 
Eliot’s attitude towards elemenfary and 
secondary education is not that of a re- 
actionary. 

An active and intelligent curiosity on 
all subjects relating to the improvement 
of man’s life on this planet continues to be 
President Eliot’s outstanding character- 
istic. In a charming Introduction to “A 
Late Harvest” Mr. M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe, ’87, who made the selections for 
the volume, offers this fitting and felicitous 
tribute to the author: “In the annals of 
mankind it would be difficult to parallel 
the extent and long continuance of his 
liberating and stimulating influence upon 
the more thoughtful men and women of 
his country.’’ 


Thomas Hopkinson, New Englander, 1804- 
1856; Autobiography and Letters, 
edited by Leslie White Hopkinson, 
with an Introduction by Charles W. 
Eliot, ’53. Privately printed. 

The life of Thomas Hopkinson, as 
narrated by himself and described in his 
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letters, is interesting not only for its story 
of struggle and self-denial but also for the 
light that it throws on certain matters in 
educational and religious history in New 
England. He was the son of a Maine 
farmer who was barely able to read and 
write and who supported his family of ten 
children with extreme difficulty. The boy 
Thomas went to the district school for 
about three months a year. When he was 
fifteen years old, his father’s health failed, 
and he became the mainstay of the farm; 
he laid stone walls, ploughed, chopped 
wood, mowed, worked incessantly. At the 
age of seventeen he taught the district 
school and attended Farmington Academy 
for a quarter of the year. His family 
were devout Baptists, but at Farmington 
Academy he came under the influence of 
Unitarians and adopted the Unitarian be- 
lief. In 1826 when he was planning to 
enter Bowdoin College he made the 
acquaintance of two business men from 
Boston, who took an interest in him, 
advised him to go to Harvard, and offered 
financial assistance. His preparation was 
defective, but he was admitted on pro- 
bation, and by studying twelve or fifteen 
hours a day he was able to keep up with 
his classes; in the end he graduated first 
scholar in his class. His four years in 
college cost him $1100, of which amount 
he had earned about half; the remainder 
he had borrowed from the friends who had 
been interested in giving him a start. 
His life, from having been one of unre- 
mitting manual labor out of doors, had be- 
come a sedentary one indoors, and con- 
tinued to be of that character after gradua- 
tion. He read law, although he had no 
liking for it, and at the age of twenty-nine 
was admitted to the bar. To pay off the 
indebtedness at the expense of which he 
had acquired his education he labored 
early and late. He fell in love, but on 
account of his straitened circumstances 
it was four years before he was able to 
marry the git]. Some of his letters written 
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to her in this period are given in the book 
and reflect the introspective and troubled 
character of his thoughts. Romantic 
devotion and theological perplexities are 
oddly mingled. But he was not always 
concerned with such themes; he wrote of 
his enthusiasm for the theatre; and the 
letter in which he described the various 
members of his family to his betrothed was 
sufficiently matter of fact. Of his mother 
he wrote, ‘She is not a woman I should 
feel any interest in were she not my 
mother.’’ Cold-blooded as that comment 
seems, it does not appear truly indica- 
tive of the writer’s capacity for feeling. 
Thomas Hopkinson had warm affections; 
he was devoted to his wife and his children. 

The letters give a vivid picture of a 
Harvard graduate’s career in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. And there is a 
lesson in Thomas Hopkinson’s life which 
many a young graduate in the twentieth 
century may well take to heart. Thomas 
Hopkinson strove heroically for his educa- 
tion; he won the first place in his class; 
yet when he graduated he did not know 
what he wanted to do or in what sort of 
work he should find happiness. He entered 
an uncongenial profession in which he 
toiled diligently and with success; but not 
until middle life, when circumstances 
turned him from the law to railroads, did 
he have satisfaction and real enjoyment 
in his work. 

President Eliot, who is Thomas Hopkin- 
son’s son-in-law, has supplied a sympa- 
thetic and interesting introduction to the 
“Autobiography and Letters.”’ 


Prophets of Yesterday and Their Message 
for To-day, by John Kelman. Harvard 
University Press. 1924. 

The six essays contained in this volume 
are the William Belden Noble Lectures 
which Dr. Kelman delivered at Harvard 
last year. The three prophets whom he 
discusses are Carlyle, Arnold, and Brown- 
ing; the touchstones, so to speak, by which 
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he determines the message that they 
each had not merely for their contem- 
foraries but also for the readers of to-day 
are Hebraism and Hellenism. In Carlyle’s 
message the spirit of Hebraism is domi- 
nant; in Arnold’s, that of Hellenism; in 
Browning’s we find the synthesis of the 
two points of view. Arnold himself in 
“Culture and Anarchy” pointed out that 
“the aim and end of both Hebraism and 
Hellenism is one and the same” — 
“man’s perfection or salvation.’’ But, as 
he expressed it, “‘the uppermost idea with 
Hellenism is to see things as they really 
are; the uppermost idea with Hebraism is 
conduct and obedience.’ Dr. Kelman 
in his opening chapter on Hebraism and 
Hellenism tries to show that the terms 
raise a question of emphasis rather than 
of absolute difference. This effort appears 
to us unsuccessful — especially when he 
claims for the ancient Hebrews a love of 
beauty. Could love of beauty in any im- 
portant degree have existed in a people 
who had been taught for hundreds of years 
to regard any attempt to express beauty 
in terms of painting or sculpture as im- 
pious, and who left nothing memorable in 
architecture? We think that Dr. Kelman 
would have been on safer ground had he 
accepted the standard classification of 
Hebraism and Hellenism as essentially 
sound rather than as to some degree de- 
fective. All the more so as in his essays 
on the three authors whose work he dis- 
cusses he has no occasion to revert to the 
qualifications that he makes in his opening 
chapter. 

Carlyle he shows to be the thorough- 
going Hebraist in temper and outlook. 
Arnold, who criticized Carlyle for “‘ preach- 
ing earnestness to a nation which had 
plenty of it by nature,’’ although not in- 
different to the value of the Hebrew 
ideals, occupied himself mainly with 
spreading the Hellenic conception of cul- 
ture, for which his phrase was ‘sweetness 
and light.’’ In Browning’s earlier work the 


Hebraic strain tended to overshadow the 
Hellenic; in his later period the emphasis 
was reversed. ‘Robert Browning was a 
child of the Hebrew spirit. and he, more 
than any one else, stands for that spirit 
expressed in English poetry.”’ Ina literal 
sense this statement is perhaps true; 
Browning, as Dr. Kelman points out, 
wrote a number of poems on Jewish sub- 
jects in which he showed an extraordinary 
knowledge of Jewish lore and tradition — 
wrote, in fact, as one would suppose only 
a person of Jewish blood could write. 
Yet we are not sure that Hebraism — 
accepting Arnold’s definition of it — re- 
ceives a more complete expression in 
Browning’s work than in that of an even 
greater dramatic poet. Is not “Lear’’ the 
supreme expression of Hebraism in Eng- 
lish literature? 

Dr. Kelman’s attractively written 
essays are stimulating and suggestive, — 
none the less so if they sometimes leave 
the reader questioning rather than con- 
vinced. 


The Soul of Samuel Pepys, by Gamaliel 
Bradford, ’86. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1924. 

The sheer bulk of Pepys’s Diary has 
discouraged many people from attempting 
to read it, as sheer bulk has repelled many 
from attacking Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Such a volume as Mr. Bradford has given 
us fills a real need; it is a distillation of 
the Diary; it presents the more significant 
and interesting aspects of it, and it re- 
veals Pepys and his background to the 
casual reader more clearly perhaps than a 
plodding perusal of the entire work would 
do. For Mr. Bradford has organized skil- 
fully a series of unified essays out of the 
amorphous mass of material of which the 
Diary consists. The headings of the seven 
chapters indicate the various points of 
view from which he has considered Pepys: 
— The Man and the Diary, Pepys and 
his Office, Pepys and his Money, Pepys 
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and his Humanity, Pepys and his Intellect, 
Pepys and his Wife, Pepys and God. This 
method of treatment enables the biog- 
rapher to bring out effectively the most 
salient features of Pepys’s character. His 
industry, his sense of honor, his thrift, 
his human kindness which was constantly 
having a struggle with his worldly shrewd- 
ness, his eager interest in science and in 
music, his vanities and weaknesses and 
selfishness, his somewhat casual and 
perfunctory orthodoxy all receive compe- 
tent discussion and fitting illustration. 
Mr. Bradford is as sympathetic a com- 
mentator as Pepys is likely to find. Indeed 
he ascribes to the diarist some merits 
which it is difficult for us to discover, 
even under such expert guidance. We do 
not share Mr. Bradford’s admiration for 
him as a writer; in admitting that Pepys 
is almost unrivaled as a conscientious 
chronicler of all that came within his ob- 
servation and experience, we pay him a 
sufficient tribute. Mr. Bradford does not 
succeed in persuading us that Pepys’s Diary 
has any special distinction as literature. 

The volume is fully documented; it has 
a complete index, and each quotation from 
the Diary is accompanied by a reference 
supplying the page and date, so that a 
reader whose interest is stirred by the 
selection may readily enough turn to the 
passage in the original. A thoroughly 
excellent piece of biographical work; con- 
cerning the manner in which it is executed 
we have but one or two very minor criti- 
cisms to offer. Mr. Bradford is too much 
addicted to sentences beginning “There 
is” or “There are’ and to the exclama- 
tion “Alas!” 


Germany, France, and England, by Max- 
imilian Harden, translated and edited 
by William Cranston Lawton, ’73. 
Brentano’s. 1924. 


Herr Harden is not one of those Ger- 
mans who regard a rapprochement with 
England as offering the most promising 
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method by which Germany may escape 
from its troubles. He has the courage to 
come out squarely in favor of a complete 
and peaceful understanding with France; 
he even writes as one who is more pro- 
French than pro-English. England “does 
not desire the strengthening of France or 
of Germany, nor yet an understanding be- 
tween the two.’ France and Germany 
must realize that “‘only from partnership 
in work comes safety. Only out of the 
cruelly clear comprehension that one is 
actually alone with the former enemy 
springs the will to undertake a partner- 
ship in work.’’ The promotion of the 
United States of Europe is the goal. 

To enforce this conclusion Herr Harden 
has written his book. It is a brave book; 
it is an illuminating one. The author is 
under no delusion as to Germany’s war 
guilt; he is under no delusion as to Ger- 
many’s dishonest conduct since the war. 
He exposes the shams and evasions of the 
Republican government and the moral 
breakdown of the people. 

Mr. Lawton’s translation seems ex- 
ceptionally well done; the reader feels 
that the book in being rendered into Eng- 
lish cannot have lost much of its color, 
force, and pungency. 


” 


Discourses on Dante, by Charles Hall 
Grandgent, ’83. Harvard University 
Press. 1924. 

In the eight essays that constitute the 
greater part of this volume, Dante’s 
poetry, philosophy, theology, science, and 
mysticism are all treated in a scholarly 
and authoritative manner. That the au- 
thor has exceptional qualifications other 
than those of sympathy and scholarship 
for dealing with his subject appears in 
the numerous graceful translations of 
passages into English verse that are in- 
troduced into the text, and also in the 
original and wholly charming sestina and 
sonnet with which respectively the vol- 
ume opens and concludes. 
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Two of the papers, “The Choice of a 
Theme”’ and “Dante’s Verse,” 
aspects of the poet’s work that are likely to 
interest the professional student but to be 
passed over by the general reader as some- 
what too technical for his comprehension. 
But the other essays address themselves 
to a wider audience, and are certain to 
induce a more intelligent reading of 
Dante, a better understanding of the 
background of his work, a truer apprecia- 
tion of his aims, of his achievements, and 
of the man himself. 

It is indeed a piece of rare good fortune 
that when Professor Norton relinquished 
the torch with which he had illuminated 
for generations of Harvard students the 
life and work of the great Italian poet, 
Professor Grandgent should have been at 
hand to receive it and keep bright the 
flame. 


consider 


We and Our History, a Biography of the 
American People, by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, 80. The American View- 
point Society, Inc. 1923. 

This rapid outline history of the Amer- 
ican people should prove interesting and 
highly instructive to young readers. It is 
divided into four parts: Foundations of 
the Republic, 1492-1789; The Young 
United States, 1789-1865; Welding the 
Nation, 1865-1897; Twentieth Century 
Americans, 1898-1923. As these four parts 
are all of about equal length, it is apparent 
that the treatment of the colonial period 
is more cursory than that of any of the 
later periods. Nevertheless, it is clear and 
interesting and takes account of the more 
significant events. To the military and 
naval history of the country little space is 
given. Fundamental political concepts and 
issues, the forms of local and state as well 
as of federal government, the growth of 
organizations and institutions, the prob- 
lems created by immigration — such are 
some of the subjects of vital concern in the 
life of the American people, and it is to 


those aspects of their life that the author 
has chiefly devoted his attention. In- 
terspersed with the exposition or the dis- 
cussion of the various phases of American 
history are thumbnail sketches of certain 
representative American figures. 

The book is profusely illustrated; in ad- 
dition to eighteen full-page drawings it has 
numerous maps and more than 750 half- 
tone and line illustrations. These are well 
selected and are sure to stimulate the 
young reader’s interest in the text. 


Early Economie Thought — Selections 
from Economic Literature prior to 
Adam Smith, edited by Arthur Eli 
Monroe, ’08, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Harvard University Press. 
1924. 

Until within recent decades the belief 
prevailed that he who would understand 
must resort to the stores of wisdom in the 
volumes of ages past. With the extension 
of modern research and modern thought 
this belief has crumbled as has the con- 
ception that the human race fell from 
a condition of primeval bliss. Here 
and there a ray from the intellect of an 
old-time philosopher still has illuminating 
power but a survey of the thought of the 
ages is of interest chiefly in pointing the 
path along which the mind of man strug- 
gled through mist and darkness toward 
the light. This is stated to be the purpose 
of Professor Monroe’s latest book in the 
opening paragraph of the preface. “The 
history of economic thought is a study at 
once chastening and heartening; chasten- 
ing, because it furnishes such abundant 
evidence of the difficulty of intellectual 
progress; heartening, because each groping 
generation does seem to make a real con- 
tribution to that progress. Some ac- 
quaintance with it is therefore a most 
valuable background for the student of 
modern economic theory; indeed, I am 
inclined to think it is almost indispens- 
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able, if economics is to remain part of our 
The book is most ad- 


” 


liberal training. 
mirably adapted to serve its purpose. 
From Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas 
to Hume, Quesnay, and Turgot, carefully 
chosen extracts show the grappling of 
great minds with great problems. They 
cast a light upon the constant and the 
variable in the problems as civilization 
has progressed. To read the book is as to 
sit on a hillside with a field-glass and watch 
the march of economic thought through 
two thousand years. 


The Plastic Age, by Percy Marks, A.M.’14: 
The Century Co., 1924. 

One who, though he graduated from 
college nearly thirty years ago, still likes 
to think that he has not lost all touch with 
college life, has found the reading of “* The 
Plastic Age” a bewildering and distressing 
experience. To be sure, Sanford College, 
in which Mr. Marks lays the scene of his 
story, is not Harvard; we do not know 
that any educational institution is clamor- 
ing to be recognized as its prototype. 

Opening the book, one is favorably dis- 
posed towards it at once by reason of the 
dedication — “To my Here 
surely is a novel free from the unpleasant 


mother.”’ 


““complexes”’ that characterize most con- 
temporary fiction. A novel that the au- 
thor dedicates to his mother is of course 
one that the purchaser may safely take 
home to his young daughter. 

No, not “The Plastic Age.’’ In the first 
chapter, two freshmen who are to room 
together make each other’s acquaintance 
with the aid of much strident profanity. 
One of them displays photographs of the 
thirteen girls that he has been “‘petting”’ 
during the summer. “‘Say, this kid’ — 
he fished through a pile of pictures — ‘was 
the hottest little devil I ever met.... 
Pet? My God!’ He cast his eyes ceiling- 
The other freshman, 


” 


ward ecstatically. 
only one girl 


who has been “petting” 
throughout the summer, is envious. But 
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opportunities come to him at Sanford — 
plenty of them. In fact, petting seems to 
be the principal avocation of the under- 
graduates. At the dances given in the 
fraternity houses liquor flows freely; girls 
and men alike get drunk and pet each 
other profusely. By the time that the 
youth who had entered Sanford with the 
deplorably meagre experience of life indi- 
cated in the first chapter is a senior he is 
no longer a novice in the art of petting. 
He has invited a New York girl to the 
Senior festivities; they walk together into 
the woods. ‘Once they were out of sight 
of passers by, Hugh paused and turned to 
Cynthia. Without a word she stepped 
into his arms.... When he finally took 
his lips from hers, Cynthia whispered 
Hugh 
honey, such a damn good egg.’’’ Hugh 
had been advised to bring plenty of liquor 
to the Prom which was held in the college 


softly, ‘You’re such a good egg, 


gymnasium and which, in spite of or in 
consequence of Prohibition, proved to be 
the wettest Prom on record. He was care- 
ful to act on the advice; ‘Cynthia had as- 
sured him that she would dance until 
doomsday if he kept her ‘well oiled with 
hooch.’”’ 

The trouble was, — if one may resort to 
the vernacular in which Mr. Marks’s 
story is largely written, — Cynthia got 
not merely oiled but boiled. Hugh also. 
It was a sad spectacle. The book is sad 
stuff. 

Of course it is an utterly untrue picture 
of college life. It may be that every inci- 
dent recorded in the book occurred exactly 
as described; nevertheless, the writer by 
his methods of selection and emphasis has 
made his whole composition as false as it 


is odious and nasty. 


None So Blind, by Rev. Albert Parker 
Fitch, 00: The Macmillan Co., 1924, 
When a clergyman who has been dean 
of a Theological School turns novelist, he 
may at least be relied on not to write a 
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salacious novel. Mr. Fitch’s scene is the 
Harvard of twenty-five years ago; the life 
that he describes is whole worlds away 
from that of Sanford College. The old 
Boston family that with diminishing re- 
sources find themselves becoming isolated 
socially in their Roxbury mansion are well 
portrayed; the situation has its pathos. 
Another interesting situation is brought 
about in the relations between a young in- 
structor and a senior who are rivals in 
courtship and who are besides tempera- 
mentally uncongenial. The final chapter 
gives the reader a glimpse of the condi- 
tions of life to which the principal char- 
acters ultimately adjust themselves and 
is effective. There is a good deal of 
thoughtful but somewhat too bookish talk 
in the story; there is much analysis of 
motives and of subconscious processes. 
The chief criticism to be made of the 
novel is that it is all a little too subli- 
mated. And there are a number of minor 
maladroit touches that try the good na- 
ture of the reader. Or possibly the reader 
who is thus tried is less good-natured than 
he imagines himself to be; at any rate he 
is somewhat surprised to find how an- 
noyed he becomes over Mr. Fitch’s per- 
sistence throughout the book in spelling 
the name of the dormitory in which his 
hero lives — Matthews Hall — with only 
one t. This is annoyance merely; incredu- 
lity followed by derision attends the dis- 
covery of the hero waiting in Harvard 
Square “for his tram.’ Yes, amazed 
reader, just that; and a little later in the 
‘onto the Cam- 


‘ 


paragraph he climbs 
bridge tram.’’ Professor John Trowbridge 
was, as most Harvard men of the last fifty 
years have known, a distinguished pro- 
fessor of physics in Harvard University, 
the creator in large measure of the Jeffer- 
son Physical Laboratory; it is singular to 
find him introduced into this novel as one 
who “lived near the observatory, ab- 
sorbed in his telescopes and stars.’’ We 
have never happened to hear members of 


the Porcellian Club spoken of as Porcel- 
lians any more than we have happened to 
hear members of the Hasty Pudding Club 
spoken of as Puddings. 

Blaisdell, the Senior, has been slipping 
down hill; his has been a disappointed col- 
lege life. Felicia Morland exerts an influ- 
ence on him that enables him to pull him- 
self together and emerge at the end of the 
year a better man than her brother, who 
is an editor of the Monthly, a member of 
the Porcellian Club, and Third Marshal of 
his class. This last distinction he is very 
nearly deprived of because it becomes 
more than a matter of suspicion that he is 
given occasionally to solitary drinking in 
his room in Claverly. Blaisdell calls on 
him one evening, in order to warn him 
that his evil habits are jeopardizing his 
standing with his classmates. He catches 
him in flagrante delictu — for with glasses 
and decanters placed close beside his 
easy chair Morland is reading a book 
which, upon inquiry, proves to be an im- 
proper French novel. Although Blaisdell 
“lances pleasantly at the stand with its 
glasses,’ Morland does not offer him a 
drink. Surely a false touch; embarrassed 
and guilty though Morland must have 
felt at being found in such a compromising 
situation, would not one who was Third 
Marshal and a member of the Porcellian 
Club have had poise enough to go through 
the customary motions of hospitality? 
Although this oversight on Morland’s part 
does not provoke the bitter exclamation 
which presently bursts from Blaisdell’s 
lips, it seems to us to afford some justifica- 
tion for it: —‘‘‘God! What sort of a 
gentleman are you!’” It may be guessed 
that when that stage in the interview has 
arrived, Blaisdell has the upper hand over 
the Third Marshal. When Blaisdell tells 
him to chuck his bottles into the ash-can, 
he obeys without protest; he even says 
piteously, “‘While I’ve never drunk 
much, I’m likely to drink even less in the 
future.’”’ 
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Blaisdell was an insistent sort of person. 
When he finally tells Felicia that he loves 
her and asks her if she doesn’t love him 
she says, “*‘Oh, I don’t know!’” ‘“‘‘Feli- 
cia,’”’ he cried aloud, “‘‘we must under- 
stand each other. Does it mean that you 
are not in love with me?’” The poor girl 
could only say, “‘‘I think I am in love.’” 
He wants a more categorical assurance, 
which she doesn’t seem able to give. 
“**Just what is it that you want?’ he said 
very slowly. ‘Is it marriage or is it me?’”’ 
When she sighs, “‘‘Oh, how can I be sure 
it is you,’” a little groan escapes him, and 
he exclaims, ‘‘Oh, there may be in you 
some true faculty for love. But I haven’t 
brought it to life.’ She pleads: “‘How 
can I tell for sure yet? You haven’t given 
me time. Oh, was there ever such an un- 
fortuuate girl as I?’” 

Now wouldn’t you—if you were in 
love with a girl, and she responded in the 
foregoing fashion to your first declaration 
of your love — wouldn’t you be likely to 
feel that the situation was by no means 
hopeless? 

But Blaisdell got to his feet. ‘‘His an- 
guished face was bending over her in the 
darkness.’ He uttered distracted words 
of sorrow, compassion, despair. ‘‘‘Oh, I 
never meant to make you suffer! It will be 
all right. Forget — forget about it all.’ 
He moved a step nearer. ‘Good-bye, my 
dear. Oh, my dear, good-bye! Good-bye! 
Oh, God, take care of her—she is my 
dear! Take care of her! Good-bye — 
good-bye!’” 

With these words Blaisdell passed out 
of her life. So much storm and stress — 
and all of it on the surface! 

Isn’t that the criticism that must in- 
evitably be made of any noyel that at- 
tempts to present the love affairs of under- 
graduates as profound and significant 
emotional experiences? We would recom- 
mend to the novelists of college life 
George Meredith’s observation that “the 
tragedies of youth are the comediesof age.” 
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MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ MaGazing, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
[1884.] William Otis Edmands to Mrs. 

Marguerite Corrier Macoudray, at 
San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 26, 1924. 
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1888. 


1898. 


1899. 


1901. 


1901. 


1903. 


1905. 


[1907 


1907. 


{1907 


1908. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1913. 


[1913 


1913. 


William Stetson Merrill to Ethel 
Elliott Owen, at Chicago, Ill. 
March 1, 1924. 

Vincent Gilpin to Margaret Kent 
Beard, at Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 
2, 1924. 

Russell Perkins to Georgette Penel, 
at Paris, France, Feb. 4, 1924. 
Samuel Wright Mifflin to Elizabeth 
Dercum, at Philadelphia, Pa., May 
10, 1924. 

Lewis Balcombe Reed to Mrs. 
Grace Hyde Schaaf, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., March 1, 1924. 

Charles Sherburne Penhallow, Jr., 
to Josephine M. Graves, at Boston, 
April 26, 1924. 

James Alexander Hare to Arley 
Munson, at New York, N.Y., Feb. 
16, 1924. 

.| Edward Francis Byrnes to Mrs. 
Mary Allen Rowland, at Methuen, 
March 1, 1924. 

Stephen Theodore Stackpole to 
Annette Alger Shelden, at Detroit, 
Mich., April 20, 1924. 

.] Joseph Arnold Warren to Louise 
Saunders, at Yazoo City, Miss., 
Aug. 3, 1923. 

Frederic Rhinelander King to Edith 
Parsons Morgan, at New York, 
N.Y., Feb. 9, 1924. 

Douglas Crocker to Isabella Bur- 
well Carter, at Richmond, Va., 
April 30, 1924. 

Carl Stewart Whittier to Jean 
Lambert Barnes, at Lynn, April 11, 
1924. 

Frederic Dane Huntington to 
Elise Entress, at Yonkers, N.Y., 
Feb. 9, 1924. 

Howard Alexander Maclean to 
Marion A. McClintock, at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Feb. 19, 1924. 

.] Sterry Putnam Smith to Leila E. 
Reilly, at Detroit, Mich., June 2, 
1923. 

Harold Vernon Tillson to Mabel E. 


Marriages 


1913. 


1914. 


1914. 
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Cleaves, at Whitman, Jan. 25, 
1924. 

Charles Sumner Williams, Jr., to 
Juliet Branham, at Portsmouth, 
N.H., April 30, 1924. 

Arthur Hastings Doyle to Edith A. 
Sharkey, at Somerville, Feb. 20, 
1924. 

Andrew Kidder Henry to Phyllis 
Elizabeth Brown, at Wellesley, 
April 5, 1924. 


[1915.] Lester Partridge Jones to Flora C. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1917. 


Stecker, at New York, N.Y., Feb. 
27, 1924. 

Thomas Wentworth Storrow to 
Cornelia Robbins Fiske, at Cam- 
bridge, April 30, 1924. 

Francis Cogswell Carleton to 
Elizabeth Cushing, at Boston, 
April 12, 1924. 

Charles Edward Schall to Mrs. 
Dorothy Cushing Carleton, at 
New York, N.Y., Feb. 11, 1924. 
John Dodd Williams to Margaret 
Pye, at Kelso, Wash., April 17, 1924. 
Ronald Martin Foster to Annabel 
Conover, at Swedesboro, N.J., 
April 12, 1924. 

Sidney Newton Morse to Elizabeth 
Sporberg, at Port Chester, N.Y., 
April 2, 1924. 


{1917.] John Kenneth Taylor Philips to 


1918. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


Janet H. Freeman, at New York, 
N.Y., Feb. 6, 1924. 

Joel Townsley Rogers to Winifred 
W. Whitehouse, at New York, N.Y., 
March 1, 1918. 

George Lewis Batchelder, Jr., to 
Katharine Tiffany Abbott, at 
Boston, Feb. 21, 1924. 

Charles Anthony Morss, Jr., to 
Sylvia Eldredge Brown, at Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y., April 26, 1924. 

John Henry Peters to Naomi Jean 
Fraser Wedd, at Toronto, Can., 
March 4, 1924. 

Langford Warren to Hope Savage, 
at Camden, S.C., April 22, 1924. 
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1920. Frederick Whitney Hall to Cathe- 
rine Charlotte Whittlesey, at 
Boston, April 22, 1924. 

Robert Gordon Ladd to Louise 

Belcher Brown, at Arlington, Feb. 

19, 1924. 

Augustus Lowell Putnam to Anne 

Lockwood Lackey, at Washington, 

D.C., March 1, 1924. 

John Averill Reed to Winifred 

Whittlesey, at Boston, April 22, 

1924. 

Felix Frank Vorenberg to Ida 

Muhlfelder, at Albany, N.Y., 

March 8, 1924. 

. Richard Lowry White to Catriona 

Cole, at Concord, Feb. 16, 1924. 
. Stanwood Knowles Bolton to Lois 
Arnold, at Boston, March 22, 1924. 
- Philip Stanley Parker, Jr., to Helen 
Rockwell, at Milton, April 22, 
1924, 

[1921.] Charles Henry Taylor, Jr., to 
Rosamond Chapman Mitchell 
Stewardson, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 30, 1924. 

[1921.]. Clair Arthur White to Mildred 
Hunkins, at Hollywood, Cal., Dee. 
10, 1923 

1922. Donald Angier to Helen Halkett 
Cumming, at Marion, April 26, 
1924. 

1922. Melville Pratt Baker to Gladys 
Franklin Gould, at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 15, 1924. 

1922. John Fiske Brown to Dorothy 
Dudley, at Boston, April 28, 1924. 

[1922.] Albert Hayden Chatfield, Jr., to 
Marian Wallace, at Cleveland, O., 
Jan. 19, 1924. 

[1922.] Troy Combs to Virginia R. Hatch, 
at Cleveland, O., Nov. 18, 1922. 

1922. Frederick Theodore Pratt to Anne 
D’E. French, at West Newton, 
May 10, 1924. 

1922. Howland Seabury to Rosamond 
Porter Johnson, at Boston, May 1, 
1924, 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 
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Maxwell Abbell to Frances Edel- 
man, at Chicago, Ill., Aug. 21, 
1923. 

Charles Wells Farnham, Jr., to 

Muriel Mortimer, at Allston, Feb. 

4, 1924. 

Joseph Larocque, Jr., to Louise 

Yandell Barber, at New York, N.Y., 

April 22, 1924. 

Will Spaulding Lindsley to Wilma 

Stevens, at Dowagiac, Mich., Dec. 

24, 1923. 

William Warren Smith, Jr., to 

Mathilde Hansen, at New York, 

N.Y., Jan. 26, 1924. 

Jonathan Luther Walker to Mar- 

garet Barter, at Los Angeles, Cal., 

Jan. 7, 1924. 

[1923.] Gerald Felix Warburg to Marian 
Bab, at Vienna, Austria, June 12, 
1923. 

1923. Belden Wigglesworth to 

Leone Brogan, at Ann 

Mich., Oct. 10, 1923. 

1893. Rockwell Augustus Coffin to 

Margaret Morse, at Boston, Feb. 

16, 1924. 

L.S. 1908-09. Jeremiah Joseph O'Sullivan 
to Eleanor Marie Lynch, at Spring- 
field, March 4, 1924. 

L.S. 1914-15. Roland Allen McCrady to 
Ethel Dwyer, at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 14, 1924. 

LL.B. 1922. Maximilian Justus Averbeck, 
Jr., to Emily Gallagher, at Boston, 
Feb. 9, 1924. 

LL.B. 1922. Alfred Warren Gale to Mary 
Louise Archibald, at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 8, 1923. 

A.M. 1915. Rudolf Alexander Leopold 
Clemen to Margaret Jones, at 
Evanston, IIl., Dec. 29, 1923. 

M.B.A. 1921. Vivian Albert Fletcher to 
Grace Sue Nies, at Boston, March 
15, 1924. 

M.Arch. 1923. Roger Andrew Sutherland 

to Katharine Sargeant Warren, at 

Brookline, April 28, 1924. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


Olive 
Arbor, 


M.D. 











1854. 


1865. 


1866. 


1886. 





. Edward 


NECROLOGY 

Graduates 

The College 
George Ward Sewall, A.M., d. at 
National Military Home, Ohio, 
July 15, 1923. 
David Stoddard Greenough, d. at 
Boston, Feb. 24, 1924. 
William Allen Hayes, 2d, LL.B., 
A.M., d. at Cambridge, April 1, 
1924, 


. William Gibbs Peckham, d. at 


Westfield, N.J., April 13, 1924. 


. Charles Adams Morrill, A.M., d. at 


Portsmouth, N.H., Feb. 7, 1924. 


. William Willard Boyd, d. at St. 


Louis, Mo., March 24, 1924. 


. William Henry Klapp, d. at Wayne, 


Pa., Jan. 15, 1924. 


. Frank Merriam, d. at Boston, April 


26, 1924. 


. George Leverett Stowell, $.T.B., d. 


at Washington, D.C., April 28, 1924. 


. Frank Hagar Bigelow, A.M., d. at 


Vienna, Austria, March 2, 1924. 


. Edward Lawrence Whitehouse, d. 


at Washington, D.C., March 7, 
1924. 


. Arthur Boardman Silsbee, d. at 


Boston, April 26, 1924. 


. Austin Kent Muzzey, d. at Buffalo, 


N.Y., Feb. 8, 1923. 


. Richard Trimble, d. at New York, 


N.Y., Feb. 18, 1924. 


. Merrick Whitcomb, d. at Shawnee- 


on-Delaware, Pa., Oct. 12, 1923. 


. Fred Theron Knight, LL.B., d. at 


Melrose Highlands, April 14, 1924. 
Knowles Butler, d. at 
Jamaica Plain, Feb. 15, 1924. 


. Seymour Isaac Hudgens, d. at 


Ipswich, April 28, 1924. 


. Robert Patterson Perkins, A.M. 


(hon.), d. at New York, N.Y., 
April 28, 1924. 

Walter Henry Howe, d. at Aiken, 
S.C., April 15, 1924. 


Necrology 
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1888. Nathaniel Edward Bartlett, d. at 
Andover, April 23, 1924. 

Alan Cuningham, d. at Swarth- 
more, Pa., April 11, 1924. 

Arthur Colton Baldwin, d. at 
Chestnut Hill, March 30, 1924. 
Victor Sydney Rothschild, d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 2, 1924. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, d. at 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 27, 1924. 
Robert Treat Whitehouse, LL.B., d. 
Portland, Me., Feb. 14, 1924. 
Peirce Anderson, d. at Chicago, IIl., 
Feb. 10, 1924. 

Frank Tracy Griswold, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 26, 1924. 
Niels Gron, d. at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, April 25, 1924. 

Freeman Lamprey Lowell, M.D., d. 
at Boston, Feb. 21, 1924. 

Robert Livermore Manning, LL.B., 
d. near Glencliffe, N.H., Feb. 11, 
1924, 

Charles Francis Chessman, d. at 
Lewiston, Idaho, Dec. 20, 1923. 
Charles Osborne, d. at North 
Weare, N.H., Dec. 27, 1923. 
Grenville Stanley MacFarland, d. 
at Newton, Feb. 28, 1924. 
Franklin Snow Whitney, d. at 
Boston, Feb. 23, 1924. 


1888. 
1890. 
1891. 
1891. 
1891. 
1892. 
1894, 
1894. 
1894. 


1895. 


1899. 
1900. 
1900. 


1906. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1878. GranvilleStanley Hall, A.M., Ph.D., 
d. at Worcester, April 24, 1924. 
Frank Aurin Houghton, A.M., d. in 
1921. 

Henry Crosby Emery, A.M., d. at 
sea, Feb. 6, 1924. 


1887. 


1893. 


Scientific School 
Frederick Eaton Stimpson, d. at 
Wauwatosa, Wis., Feb. 27, 1923. 
Wallace Goold Levison, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., March 9, 1924. 
Philip Castleman, d. at Boston, 
April 1, 1924. 


1857, 


1870. 


1906. 
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1916. 


1862. 


1863. 


1866, 


1872. 


1878. 


1897. 


1915. 


1865. 


1873. 


1878. 


1882. 


1887. 


1890. 


1892. 


1894. 


1896. 


1887 


1914 


Necrology 


Francis Bartlett Manning, d. near 
Glencliffe, N.H., Feb. 11, 1924. 


Law School 


Albert Foster Burnham, d. at 
Ellsworth, Me., April 4, 1923. 
Beach Vanderpool, d. at New York, 
N.Y., March 7, 1924. 

Lawrence Geoffrey Power, d. at 
Halifax, N.S., Can., Sept. 21, 1921. 
James Arthur Fairweather, d. at 
Oakland, Cal., Aug. 7, 1923. 
Richard James Malone, d. at 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 29, 1923. 
Jesse Peter Gram, d. at New York, 
N.Y., March 17, 1924. 

Herman Siefke, Jr., d. at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Jan. 8, 1924. 


Medical Schooi 
Daniel Thurber Nelson, d. at 
Chicago, Ill., July 19, 1923. 
Michael Augustine Morris, d. at 
Boston, Feb. 18, 1924. 
George Adams Leland, d. at Boston, 
March 17, 1924. 
Orison Swett Marden, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., March 10, 1924. 
Walter Temple Goodale, d. at 
Boston, Feb. 2, 1924. 
William Henry Aloysius Lyons, d. 
at Manchester, N.H., April 2, 1924. 
Charles Russell Cavanagh, d. at 
Dorchester, Dec. 24, 1919. 
Thomas Walter Procter, d. at 
Barbados, W.1., Jan. 15, 1924. 
John Joseph O'Sullivan, d. at 
Lawrence, Feb. 17, 1924. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
. Daniel Fmerson, d. at Hollis, N.H., 
Jan. 15, 1923. 


School of Landscape Architecture 


. Herbert Wardwell Blaney, d. at 
N.H., March 29, 


Manchester, 
1924. 


1921 


1874. 


1874. 


1875. 


1877. 


1884. 


1884. 


1889. 


1892. 


1892. 


1894. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1904. 


1912. 


1912. 


1918. 


1924 


[June 


Graduate School of Education 
. Neil Carnot Macdonald, Ed.D., at 
Glasgow, Mont., Sept. 8, 1923. 


Temporary Students 


The College 


William Joseph Lawrence Crane, d. 
at Worcester, Nov. 18, 1923. 

Emil Washington Krackowizer, d. 
at Kings Park, N.Y., March 8, 1924. 
Frank Preston Blair Riggs, d. at 
Paris, France, July 11, 1921. 
George Wallingford Hills, d. at 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 22, 1924. 
William Tawrence Green, d. at 
Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 8, 1924. 
Arthur Gilbert Merwin, d. at 
Boston, Feb. 18, 1924. 

George Waldo Waterman, d. at 
Chicago, Il., April 2, 1924. 

Dennis Joseph Hayes, d. at Boston, 
March 14, 1924. 

Frank Witten McDonald, d. at 
Columbus, O., April 4, 1924. 

Percy Francis Leland, d. at Hollis- 
ton, Feb. 1, 1924. 

George Daniel Whitehead, d. at 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, Aug. 
$1, 1923. 

Howard Robard Hughes, d. at 
Houston, Tex., Jan. 13, 1924. 
Clarence Sydney Morse, d. at San 
Angelo, Tex., April 7, 1924. 
Charles Galwey, d. at Mexico City, 
Mexico, June 5, 1923. 

George Edgar Lothrop, Jr., d. at 
Bermuda, Feb. 4, 1924. 

Harry Richard I.yon, d. at Roxbury 
in October, 1918. 

Melvin Story Dickinson, d. at 
Meadville, Pa., April 12, 1924. 

. James Gamble Nippert, d. at 
Cincinnati, O., Dec. 25, 1923. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1884 


—85. Alfred Augustus Wright, d. at 
Sierra Madre, Cal., Jan. 27, 1924. 
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1888-89. Jason True Draper, d. at Cran- 
ford, N.J., Nov. 28, 1922. 

1912-14. John David Mackenzie, d. at 
Montreal, Can., Dec. 15, 1922. 

1916-17. Frank Adams Roper, d. at 
Owego, N.Y., Oct. 18, 1922. 


Scientific School 


1850-61. George Tyler Stodder, d. at 
Bangor, Me., April 11, 1924. 
1865-68. William Boise Barr, d. at Port- 
land, Ore., March 24, 1914. 
1894-96. Edgar Garrison Holt, d. at 

Lawrence, April 19, 1924. 
1894-97. Charles Bartlett Manning, d. 
near Glencliffe, N.H., Feb. 11, 1924. 
1895-96. James Edward Webster, d. at 
Seattle, Wash., July 26, 1917. 
1901-03. Edward Bebb Vaughan, d. at 
Austin, Tex., Dec. 13, 1922. 


Law School 


1861-62. Charles Mathews Sturges, d. at 
Chicago, Il., in January, 1923. 
1868-69. Frank Forrest Merrill, d. at 
Newburyport, Jan. 14, 1920. 
1870-71. George Lewis Huntress, d. at 
Boston, March 24, 1924. 
1876-77. William Grey Maxwell, d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., April 30, 1915. 
1887-89. Charles Le Baron Withrow, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 11, 1923. 
1890-91. Arthur James Holden, d. at 
Keene, N.H., Aug. 21, 1920. 
1914-15. Albert Roy Ogden, d. at Swarth- 
more, Pa., March 81, 1916. 


Medical School 
1866-68, ’70-71, ’72-73. Thomas De La 
Cour Des Brisay, d. at Lunenburg, 
N.S., Can., Feb. 20, 1923. 
1914-16. William Cyrenus Sheffield, d. at 
Providence. R.I., July 9, 1923. 


Dental School 


1919-23. Frederick Alexander Gibson, d. 
at Portsmouth, N.H., Oct. 26, 1923. 
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Divinity School 
1877-79. Isaac LeMahieu, d. at Sonora, 
Cal., April 3, 1923. 
1889-90. Benjamin Asbury Goodridge, d. 
at Santa Barbara, Cal., March 22, 
1924. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


A portrait of President Eliot was pre- 
sented to the University by students of all 
departments to commemorate his nine- 
tieth birthday. It is the work of Charles 
S. Hopkinson, ’91, who painted also the 
portrait of Professor Palmer which hangs 
in the living room of the Harvard Union, 
and the portraits of Charles Eliot Norton 
and Barrett Wendell which hang in the 
Faculty Room in University Hall. 

The Fogg Art Museum exhibited for a 
few days a painting by Titian, probably 
done in 1538. The painting, which rep- 
resents a man with a falcon, came from 
the Simon collection in Berlin. 

The Harvard exchange professors to 
the western colleges next fall will be Pro- 
fessor William S. Ferguson of the Depart- 
ment of History and Professor George D. 
Birkhoff of the Department of Mathe- 
matics. 

The Bessemer Gold Medal for 1924 has 
been awarded by the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute of Great Britain to Professor 
Albert Sauveur “in recognition of eminent 
services in the advancement of the Science 
of the Metallurgy of iron and steel.” The 
medal was presented to Professor Sauveur 
at the May meeting of the Institute in 
London. 

An exhibition of paintings by some of 
the members of the Faculty of architecture 
has been held in Robinson Hall. 

Dr. Archibald T. Davison, Associate 
Professor of Music, gave a series of eight 
lectures in Huntington Hall, Boston, 
under the auspices of the Lowell Institute, 
on “The Development of Choral Music.” 

Professor George G. Wilson has been 
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serving as exchange professor at Pomona 
College, California, and at Colorado 
College. 

The Gray Herbarium has received from 
Mrs. Richard C. Curtis a collecton of 
about 430 plants of tropical Africa, chiefly 
from the interior of Angola. 

The committee in charge of the Jacob 
Wertheim Research Fellowship for the 
Betterment of Industrial Relations has 
fixed upon $3600 as the stipend to be paid 
to the holder during the year 1924-25. 
The committee administering the award 
consists of Professor F. W. Taussig, 
chairman, Professor M. T. Copeland, and 
Dr. Niles Carpenter, secretary. 

Rare books and prints connected with 
the history of Harvard College have been 
on exhibition in the treasure room of the 
Widener Library. Among them was a 
volume entitled ‘“‘Donname’s ‘Christian 
Warfare,” the only book definitely 
known to have been once in the possession 
of John Harvard. 

On March 6 Hon. George W. Wicker- 
sham, formerly Attorney-General of the 
United States, delivered an address in the 
Harvard Union on “Public Life as a 
Career for College Men.’’ Other speakers 
at the Union have been Mr. George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, who took for his 
subject “The Relation of History and 
Literature,’ Rev. Percy S. Grant, who 
delivered an address on “Religious Op- 
portunity To-day,’ Mr. Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, who spoke on “Business as a 
Career,’ and Bishop Lawrence, who dis- 
cussed ‘‘The Ministry and its Opportun- 
ities.” 

The Harvard School of Landscape 
Architecture took a first prize medal at 
the exhibition of the Garden Club of 
America in New York for a model of four 
houses and four gardens designed in a 
group. 

Dean Briggs has resigned as Chairman 
of the Committee on the Regulation of 
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Athletic Sports, the resignation to take 
effect at the end of the current academic 
year. He has been chairman of the 
Committee since 1907. 

A fire, attributed to a defective light- 
wire, damaged Massachusetts Hall on the 
morning of Sunday, April 6, to the extent 
of about $5000. Part of the roof was 
burned, and two rooms, one used as a 
statistical laboratory by the Department 
of Economics and the other as a laboratory 
for the 47 Workshop, were damaged by 
water. 

Rev. L. P. Jacks, principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, and editor of 
The Hibbert Journal, gave the four lectures 
on the Southworth Foundation at the 
Harvard Theological School. 

On April 23 Philip Cabot, ’94, gave in 
Sanders Theatre the Ingersoll Lecture on 
the Immortality of Man. 

Professor Charles H. Haskins has re- 
signed as Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences and will be succeeded 
by Professor John L. Lowes. Dean 
Eugene H. Smith of the Dental School 
has also resigned; his place will be taken 
by Dr. Leroy M. S. Miner, Professor of 
Clinical Oral Surgery. 

The statue of John Harvard has been 
removed from the Delta and placed mid- 
way between the two flights of steps on 
the west side of University Hall. The 
work of removal and transfer to the new 
position occupied two days — April 14 
and 15. The statue was designed and 
executed by Daniel Chester French, 
A. M. (hon.) ’17, and was given to the 
University by Samuel James Bridge, 
A. M. (hon.) ’80, in 1883. 

A statement of the Harvard Endowment 
fund shows that the total amount sub- 
scribed to April 1, 1924, was $13,939,- 
$79.69, of which amount $1,788,624.05 is 
still to be collected. 

On April 23 President Lowell and Dr. 
Leroy M.S. Miner were the chief speakers 
at the unveiling of a bronze memorial 
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tablet at the Harvard Dental School to 
the eleven alumni killed in the World 
War. The tablet was unveiled by the 
widow of Major Harold Watson Estey, 
D.M.D. ’97, winner of the Croix de 
Guerre and the highest ranking alumnus 
of the Dertal School to give his life in the 
war. 


VARIA 


On the occasion of President Eliot’s 
ninetieth birthday, Frederic Allison 
Tupper, ’80, contributed the following to 
the column in the Boston Herald entitled, 
“As the World Wags”’: 


AD CAROLUM GUILIELMUM ELIOT, PRAESI- 
DEM MAGNIFICUM 


I 
Ave Altor Alumnorum, 
Frater omnium bonorum, 
Parens Harvardianorum, 
Praeses noster unice! 
Seminator veritatis, 
Educator et aetatis, 


Et Amator aequitatis, 
Salve, Sapientissime! 


4 


Maxima cum dignitate, 
Summa cum benignitate, 
Summa cum habilitate, 

Gestae summae res a te. 
Princeps honorande aequalium, 
Illustrissimum annalium 
Angliae Novae immortalium 
Nomen, Pater Patriae. 


Tl 


Gratias, pater perbenigne, 
Gratias, omnium gratiis digne, 
Gratias, decus o insigne, 
Gratias tibi agimus. 

Flos nostrorum amicorum, 
Princeps illustrissimorum, 
Felix saecla in saeclorum, 
Semper te amabimus. 


IV 


Salve, vale, ave, pater, 
Altor, fautor, auctor, frater, 
Nostra pulchra Alma Mater 
Gaudet sed cum lacrimis. 

O quam Sacra est memoria 
Tua et aeterna gloria, 
Praestantissima historia, 
Praeses dilectissime! 























MEASURES OF SERVICE 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has over a 
THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS | 
in securities and valid credits, 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT ? 
the 
Coney Senos See se = mene of service which the Company is to 


If it had no money it could render no service. No life insurance company becomes great 
without rendering great public service. THAT’S the law of life insurance. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 
has over FOUR THOUSAND MILLIONS of insurance in force. 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? ~ 


Chiefly because this is another measure of the Company's service to the public. Stated 
differently, it means that it has contracted to pay, under certain definite conditions, in which 
the policy-holders must do their part, over FOUR THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS 


to its members. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 


paid to, and on account of, eter: holders in 1923 over ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FIVE ‘MILLION DOLLARS and since organization has paid on that account over TWO 
BILLION DOLLARS. 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? 
Chiefly because this is the heart of the whole matter; this is the final measure of its 


7 THE NEW YORK LIFE 
paid policy-holders in dividends in 1923 over FORTY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT ? 
Chiefly because those dividends reduced the agreed cost of insurance by so much. 
Dividends, so-called, are a measure of the economy with which a life company’s business 
is managed. It's ALL_A QUESTION of service. 
Unless a life insurance company renders service it will not grow; it will not deserve to 
grow. 
THE ROAD TO.A BILLION DOLLARS IN ASSETS IS PAVED WITH MILLIONS OF 
SCIENTIFICALLY BENEFICENT ACTS. 
There is no charity anywhere in it. se ek 9 ee oes om ees te 
service in what may be called intangible values: In res in good 
citizenship, in obedience to the law, in integrity, in all the img Mat! a tui e aes aad 
on his two feet and do a man’s part. 
l am not sure that the service rendered by this Company in seventy-nine years in ~~ 
values has not been worth more to the public than its service in the two billion 
already accounted for and the billion now on hand. 
We are still doing business and have room for more good policy-holders and for more 
good agents. 





no-name 


~NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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EADY to serve, eager 

to assist every worthy 
enterprise, the National 
Union Bank has always 
maintained an integrity of 
purpose and a high standard 
of service which are clearly 
reflected in its recognition 





as a financial institution of 
undoubted strength. 


Pledged to the maintenance of these ideals, we aim to 
coéperate in the growth of any legitimate business 
enterprise and to place at the command of its 
executives a complete and efficient banking service. 


a i 


National Union Bank 
209 Washington Street 


Boston 
The Oldest Bank in Massachusetts 


























